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PREFACE. 


The work BOW offered to the public i8 the result of 
several years' application, during the author’s relaxation 
from his professional duties, and the avocation of his 
leisure hours. 

An account of the transactions at the court of Delhi 
durihg an interesting and eventfu' period, and the 
incidents and occurrences which tave marked the 
decline of power of the race of Timpor under the turbu¬ 
lent reign of the ill-fated Shah-Aiilum> (in all probability 
the last of that family who will sit on the throne of 
Hindostaun) cannot, it is persumed, fail to prove accept¬ 
able to a British reader. 

A long residence in India has aSorded the author 
frequent opportunities of acquirin/. much local informa¬ 
tion ; and most of the geogra;phical remarks were 
obtained by him on the spot, while on a survey , ordered 
by the Bengal government, though the Doo Ab'^ and 
adjacent countries in 1793-4; a^id on a similar occasion 
through the province of Rohilci iid in 1795-6. 

The perusal of the sever|il Persian manuscripts 
named in the Appendix (pagei<il44), and particularly the 
Shah Aulum Nameh, (a history|of the reign of the present 
king) written by Gholaum, Ali, a learned native, 
afforded the author ample nkterials for relating such 
transactions as took place fwithin the authority and 
influence of the court aj Debi: and to his friends, on 

^ A counticy lying betwixt rivers Oangea and Jatnua. 
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occasions, he is happy to ackaowled^llifl^ 
obligations. 

To MajorOliarles Reynolds, surveyor-general of the 
Bombay establishment, Mr. Johnstone of Lucknow, 
Major Kirkpatrick, Oolonel Palmer, and Oaptain Salkeld, 
of the Bengal establishment, he begs leave to offer his 
hearty acknowledgements for the readiness with which 
they supplied him with a variety of interesting docu¬ 
ments for the present work. 

Such are the materials from which the History of 
the Reign of Shah Aulum has been compiled; conscious 
that, notwithstanding the pains and care which ^ave 
been bestowed on it to attain perfection, numerous 
errors and inaccuracies may have crept in, the author 
trusts that the authehticity of the matter it contains^ 
will, in a great measure, counter-balance, its defects; 
and he therefore cheerfully delivers it to the public*, 
with the diffidence naturally attendant on a first attempt 
in this arduous branch of literature. 


London, \ 

i 

Bedford Street^ BedfolH Square^ 
March 15, 

H 
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Chaipter I. 

A Narrative of the principal Occurrences ani> 
rf' Revolutions of the Court of Shahjkhanarad from 
' THE Reign of Mohammad Shah. 

In the last year of the reign of Mohammad Shah (a. d. 
1747) Ahmad Shah^, the king of the Abdallees, invaded 
Lahore, which province he claimed by inheritance from 
I jSTadir Shah |, Mohammad Shah sent a large army against 
him under the command of his son Ahrned Shah attended 
I by the vazir Ouramer-o’deen Khan, and his son, Mohim 
ool Moolk. The Abdallee was worsted, and obliged to 
^ fly to his own country. Oummer-o’deen being slain in 
this war, his son, Mohim ool Moolk, was left Subahdar 
& of the,province of Lahore, and the prince returned to 

Shahjehanabad. On his arrival at Paneepiitit, he 
- - --- 

§ ♦ Ahmed Shall Dooranee, op Abdallee ; Shahishahan, (or King 

I of Kings). 

" I By the treaty made between Nadir Shah and Mohammad Shah, 

the former was to possess all the cjouiitries lying west of the 
river Attok, besides the revenues of the provinces of Lahore, 
Giizerat, Multan, and Cabal, on the other side, which were to 
be collected by the officers of the Hindostaun court, 
t Forty-two cose, or 85 miles, from Shahjehanabatl. 
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the news of his father’s death, and 
caused himself to b6 proclaimed king, ue 
Ijonferfed the viz4rut on Miiusilr Allee Ivlian, the 
subahdar of Oude, who constituted Gaziooddeen Khau, 
buxe.t of the empire. The new king being arri ved at 
the city, gave himself up to his pleasures, leaving the 
affairs of state to his vazir, who ruled with absolute 
autliority. The nobles, jealous of his power, and dis¬ 
pleased with liis adininistration, formed a conspiracy 
against him, and I’esolved to raise Intezdm o’Ifod'la “ 
to the vizarut. The Icing, who had great cause to be 
offended at the conduct of his minister towards liiin, 
joined ih the design. The vazir discovering the storm 
which was brewing against liim, determined to evade it 
by deposing the king. He accordingly surrounded the 
palace suddenly with an armed force ; but not being able 
immediately to effect his attempt, Gaziooddeen Klian, 
who was the leader of the opposition, and had already 
levied a considerable force, had time to come to the 
kitig's rescue. A war ensued, in which, after various 
success, the vazir was at length worsted, and retired 
into the country of the Jauts, who were his friends. 
Intezam o’ Dowla was now created vazir in the room of 
Mansur Alice Khan, and dreading, perhaps, the growing 
intlueucc of Gaziooddeen Khan, persuaded the king to 
accept of the mediation of the.Iautsin fa vour of Munsur 
Allee Khan, wlio sued for pardon. This wa.s accordingly 
granted him, and‘'a khillut, or dress of honour, with a 
rookka I, or letter under the privy seal, pardoning his 
past offences, and eonffrming him in his subaship, was 


* The youngest son of Oainer-o’cleon Khan, and xmelo, by the 
mother’s side, to Gaziooddeen Khan, 

f When sent by any of the princes, it is called Riikaa. 
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■lirn from the king. Gazioodcleen Khan resen 
king should take such a step without 
concurrence or knowledge, and at a time when he was 
near reaping the fruits of his successes, exasperated at 
the vazir for his ingratitude, and with the Jauts for 
having interfered, resolved upon revenge. Leaving the 
pursuit of Munsiir Allee Khan, he invaded the country 
of the Jauts, and subdued them entirely, excepting only 
a strong fortress which they possessed in the borders of 
the country adjacent to Akbarabad. As he had no 
artillery with him, and the place could not be taken 
without it, unless by famine, Abdul Majeed Khau, oue 
of his officers, was dispatched to Shahjelianabad to 
request that the royal artillery might be sent him ; but 
the vazir refused to part with it, and shut up all the 
bullocks and elephants within the walls of the palace, 
to prevent their being seized by force, which was 
actually intended. Incensed as Gaziooddeen Khan was 
at this alfront, he was not yet in a sufficient capacity 
to resent it.—Malhar Row, a Marhatta chief, being at 
that time in the country of the Rajpoots, where he had 
been employed in reducing their Rajah Jeysing,Gaziood- 
deen Khan invited him to ids assistance; which the 
Marhatta instantly complied with, being (besides the 
advantages which must naturally accrue to the Marhatta 
power from these divisions) strongly urged to take the 
part of Gaziooddeen Khan, from the hatred which he 
bore to the Jauts, who had slain his son. He accordingly 
joined Gaziooddeen Khan with his forces; and a solemn 
treaty was made between them, Malhar Row swearing 
to regard Gaziooddeen Khan as his son, and the latter 
to look upon the Marhatta as his father. Everything 
being concerted between them, they began their march 
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the capital, itncl were met ia the 
nd vazir, who gave them battle, and wen 
^ conquerors proceeded to the city, whither the king 
and the vazir had retired, and had shut themselves within 
the walls of the palace with a few followers, tiieir last^ 
but poor, resource. The cliief oiticers of the city, wliom 
Gaziooddeen Kliaii’s good fortune had made his friends, 
readily obeyed an order from him to Ksurround tlie palace 
till his arrival, when he commanded the wretclied king 
to be deprived of his sight and imprisoned, together with 
his minister. A prince of the name of Azeezoocldeen, 
being the next in descent of the race of Timur, was 
taken out of the- palace, and proclaimed king by tlie 
title of Anlumgeer the Second, Gaziooddeen Khan 
as^suming the vizarut. This happened about the month 
of November 1755. 

The new vazir being thoroughly established in his 
authority, Malhar How returned to liis own country, 
leaving Junkoojee, one of his generals, and a considerable 
part of his army, to prevent fresli insurrections, and to 
collect the revenues assigned as a recompense for his 
late services. 

The king, who was raised to the throne only as an 
instrument of Gaziooddeen Khan’s ambition,, was kept 
by him in a state of the most slavish dependence, being 
surrounded by the vazir’s creatures, and not allowed to 
stir out without his leave. In order to extricate himself 
from such a conlinement, he privately wrote to the 
Abdallee, desiring him to come to his assistance. Invita¬ 
tions were sent him at the saxiie time by Munsfir Allee 
Khan, the Jaiits, and theHoliillas. The Abdallee readily 
embraced an occasion that promised him such evident 
advantaged. An accident happened at the same lime that 
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v^^^^lt^^avoiired the enterprise. Moliim ool Moolk, 1 

of Lahore, received a fall from his horse in 
hunting, which put an end to his life. His begum, a 
lady of great spirit, had interest enough amongst the 
ehiefs of the province to procure their nomination of her 
to the subahclarree in the place of her deceased fmsband. 

The affairs of the empire were in this state, when 
the Abdalee invaded it. The Marhattas were masters 
of the greatest part^ of Hindostaun; a nominal king 
sat on the throne; tlie administration was usurped by 
a man who derived his influence and establishment 
entirely from a foreign power; the chiefs of the empire 
had already declared their resolution of joining the 
invader; and Lahore, the key of Hindostaun, was 
governed by a woman. 

The Abdallee having marched as far as Lahore, 
summoned the princess to surrender; and upon her re¬ 
fusal, besieged the place.—After a very gallant defence, 
he at length became master of the city and of the 
princess’s person, whom he treated with great respect, 
bestowed tlie highest encomiums on her valour and 
conduct, as well as on the virtues of her late husband ; 
and adopting tier formally as his daughter, confirmed 
her in the siibahdaree. He left, however, a naib with 
a small force at the city, and proceeded towards Shahje- 
hanabad. The vazir, unable to cope with such an 
adversary, went out with the king and all the nobles, 
and met the Abdalee at Panceputt, from whence he 
was conducted in great state to Shahjehanabad. 

As soon as he had entered the city, letters were 
dispatched to all the states of the empire; and the 
vakeels residing at the court were all summoned to 
pay obedience to the King of Kings, and to deliver a 
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suitable to the income of each several prol 
Obeyed the summons excepting the Jants, against 
whom he resolved to turn his arms. Before he left tlie 
city, lie removed Gaziooddeen Khan from the vizariit; 
and leaving the king the clvoiee of his own ministers, 
that prince constituted his eldest son, Allee Gowher, 
naib of tlie empire, a post ecpial in power to the vizarut, 
but differing in the name, in respect to the quality of 
the possessor. 

Leaving a garrison for tlie cfefence of the city, and 
officers to collect the revenues, the Abdallee marched 
out agairiSt the Jauts, who were well prepared for his 
reception. In tw^o engagements {probably not general) 
the Jauts had the better, Gaziooddeen Khan, who 
attended the camp under a guard of Nassuckchees, 
represented to the Abdallee, that if he would entrust 
him with the command of the van of his army, he would 
answer with his life for the success. It is not related 
what arguments were used to persuade the Abdallee 
to accept of a proposal seemingly so chimerical and 
dangerous, ft is said he consented; and Gaziooddeen 
Khan leading the armyy'attacked the Jauts w ith success 
equal to his promises. It is certain that they were 
entirely defeated, and obliged to shut thernselveB up 
within the w^alls of their fortress, and to sue for peace ; 
wdiioh, upon their submission, and the payment of a 
large sum of money, was granted. The Abdallee, pleased 
with the bravery and conduct of Gaziooddeen Khan, 
resol ved to reward iiis services by restoring him to the 
vizarut, and wrote to the king his intention, requiring 
him to comply with it* The king unwilling to displace 
his own son for tlie sake of a man whom he bated and 
feared, remonstrated against such a proceeding. To 
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was all he could do^ but his haughty pati 
disdaiuiag an appearance of opposition to his will, imme¬ 
diately sent his Nassuckchees to seize and bring before 
him the four sons of the king, and seizing the cullumdaun^' 
from AIleeGowher, gave it to Gazioodden Khan. The 
princes remained with him in the hands of the Nassuck- 
cliees. About this time news arrived, that the king of 
Balkh had invaded the territories of the Abdallee. This 
obliged him to return home. Leaving therefore Najeeb 
Khan, the Eohilla, who by his recommendation bad been 
appointed buxey of the Empire, with the charge of 
collecting his revenues, he departed with his army, and 
ail immense treasure, the fruits of his great successes. 
He had no sooner passed the frontier of Hindnstami, 
than Gaziooddeen Khan, who now became as absolute 
as before, of his own authority dissolved the office of 
collector, which the Abdallee had conferred on Najeeb 


Khau, and deprived him likewise of the buxey-geree, 
which post he conferred on Ahmad Khan of the 
Bungesli race. Najeeb Khan, upon this, quitted the 
court, and retired to his Government at Saharnnpore. 
The three youngest sons of Aullumgeer, who were 


enlarged upon the Abdallee’s departure, returned to 
the royal palace : but Allee Gotvher1[ not choosing to 
put himself in the power of his professed enemy, fled to 
Jedger, his jagheer, and raised forces to defend liimself 
against any attempt upon his person. Tlie vazir 
entreated iiim, with professions of the greatest attach¬ 
ment, to return ; and the king w as compelled to set 
his hand to the same invitation; but without effect. 
At length the vazir solemnly swearing upon the Koran, 


♦ The standish, the badge of the vizarut. 
■(■ The present Emperor. 






nothing against his life and person, 

^mjatfced and came back to the city. A house without the 
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walls of the palace was allotted him for his present 
residence ; and the vazir frequently solicited him to go 
and dwell in the palace with his father and the rest 
of the royal family. But the prince, knowing that the 
yazir .sought only to get him into his power, evaded the 
snare by various pretences. Tiiis artiflce failing, the 
vazir had recourse to violence, and one nioriiing by day 
break the prince suddenly found himself surrounded by 
;;an armed force. With the few attendants and guards 
which were about his person he stood upon his defence, 
and repulsed the llrst attacks; after which the 
assailants surrounded the palace, waiting either fresh 
orders, oi succour from the vazir. The prince seeing no 
hopes but in flight, found means to gain over Melidee 
Ouolee Khan, who guarded one of the avenues to his 
palace,; and, fighting his way through the other guards, 
made hi.s escape out of the city, Eetal Row, a 
Marfaatta general, lay encamped on the opposite bank 
of the river .Jumna. To him the prince lied for protec¬ 
tion, and was kindly received, .Betal Row swearing by 
the water of the Gauges not to betray him, or deliver 
him‘Up to the vazir. 

The Marhatta continued faithful-to his engagements; 
and, notwithstanding the repeated solicitations of the 
vazir, kept the prince in his camp live or six months, 

A t length, fearing either a rupture with the vazir, 
or that he might attempt to surprise the prince whilst 
he remained so near, he persuaded him to rdtiirn to 
Jedger. The prince saw the necessity of taking sindi a 
step, and cousente<!. He was accordingly conducted 
by a strong escort from the Marhatta to that country. 
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/continued a ie^v luoriths; but not judginilL 
raafe in such a situation, he accepted of an invita¬ 
tion from Najeeb Khan, and repaired to luin at Sahaii- 
riinpore. Najeeb Khan allotted him a monthly income 
of 50,000 rupees for Ids expenses ; and treated him with 
all the respect which his birth, and the similarity of their 
fortunes, naturally demanded from him. He had not 
forgotten the injury w hich he KSiiifered from Gaziooddeeh 
Khan; and thought lie had iiovv a favouivahle opportiiid 
to resent it. He accordingly sent letters to Seyed Oolla 
Khan, Hafiz Hahmut Klian, Doondee Khan, and the 
other Rohilla chiefs, to Rajah Soorujrnul, the chief of 
tlie Jauts, aud Shujaa o Dowla; inviting them to join 
him in redressing the cause of the injured prince, and 
freeing the king from the tyranny of the vazlr ; l)ut the 
dread of the Marhattas obliged them to decline engag¬ 
ing in so dangerous a scheme. Frustrated in his designs, 
and unable to maintain the prince any longer, or to 
protect him against the vazir, w ho was actually pre¬ 
paring to send a Marhatta army against him, Najeeb 
Khan persuaded him to seek for refuge with the nabob 
Shujaa o Dowla. In conseciuence of this advice, the 
prince, after a twelve months’ residence with Najeeb 
Khan, took leave of him, and marciied with a slender 
train to Luckriovv. He w^as received by Shujaa o Dowla 
withtlie greatest honours and presented with elephants, 
horses, tents, ami all manner of necessaries suitable 
to his state, with a present (a uazarana) of 3 lacks of 
rupees. The power of the vazir was too firmly estab¬ 
lished and the Marhatta name too formidable, to admit 
of the nabob’s assisting the prince openly, unsupported 
as he must be by any other power. To entertain Iriin at 
his court could answer no end, and must necessarily 
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tw/upon himself the resentment of the vazir, 

lie could afford him was to support him privately, 
and wait a fitter opportuuity to act more publicly in his 
favour. The best expedient, therefore, that immediately 
occurred, and which promised the surest success, was to 
attempt the conquest of Bengal. All appearances con¬ 
curred to favour such a design. The province of Bahar 
belonged to him as the lawful Subalidar, a prescriptive 
right of the eldest son of the king. Jaffer Allee Khan, 
the Snbahdar of Bengal, and actual governor of the 
three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, had been 
raised to that dignity by tlie assistance of the English, 
by whose influence alone he continued to possess it. 
His government was generally disliked. His behaviour 
had drawn on him r.lie hatred of the greatest part of the 
country. ;?His Jemadars, most of whom were once his 
equals, coiild not brook the distance with which they 
were now treated, and were equally ohuoxious to him 
from the little respect which they put on in their beha¬ 
viour to hiin.^ The Sepoys, a numerous ra!3ble, were in 
arrears even from the pay due to them in the time of 
Seraj-iid-Bowla : the Zemindars of both provinces were 
rcmdy for a revolt whenever they could do it with safety ; 
and had already appeared iu arms againt tlie Mabob in 
that of Bahar, the revenues of which were insuffi¬ 
cient to defray its own curvent expenses. With these 
advantages a more powerful argument yet conc^irred, 
which was, the name of the prince, and the veneration 
which the person of the heir-apparent of the empire 
naturally drew from the subjects of so despotic a state ; 
and which was now heightened by his distresses. The 
conquest of those provinces being thus ensured, would 
facilitate the attainment of his grand object, the freedom 
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x:her, and the security ot his own right to tin 
succession, by the acquisition of so great a revenue, 
the increase of his force, and the influence tins success 
would give to his name. 

Every tiring ]»eing concerted tor effecting this enter¬ 
prise, Shujaa oDbwla assisted liim with a party of his 
own forces, under the coinmand of his kinatxmn, Mahmuti 
poolly Ivlmn, the Subaiidar of Allahabad. The prince 
solemnly swore to bestow the vizarut upon Shujaa o Dow- 
la. whenever be came to tlie tlirone, as a reward for Ids 
loyalty, and departed. 

Towards tlie conclusion of the year 1758, the prince 
crossed tlie Ourruinuassa*, and entered tlie province of 
Baliar; where he was soon joined by a number of mal- 
contents, and the disbanded Seapoys of .laffer Allee 
Kh’ati. Tlie success of liis first attempt is too well known 
to need a particular relation. Repulsed in his attacks 
upon the city of Patna, and not daring to stand tlie 
approach of Colonel Olive, whose name, and the rapidity 
with whicli he marched to meet the prince, already 
seemed to denounce ids certain defeat, he retired with 
precipitation back to the province of Allahabad ; wldthei 
it w-as deemed, in the then-unsettled situation of tlie 
Nabob’s affairs, im'pimdent to follow him, as a rnirture in 
that case must unavoidably have ensued with Sluijaa 
o Dowla. After tliis disappointment, he made a proposal 
of throwing himself upon the protection of the English; 
wliich was rejected. He therefore remained at Mukk- 
unpoor, on the Irordevs of the province of Allahabad, 
forsaken by most of his followers, and waiting, witliout 

A river which cii videH the province of Bah«'ir from the Zemiri- 
dareo of Heimres, 
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]Saiboutof the country.-Najeeb Khan, finding himself 
incapable of any long opposition against, so formidable 


an enemy, called his old allies, Slnijaa o Dowla, and the 
Rohilla chiefs, to his assistance ; and, at the same time, 
solicited the Abdallee to return* who was likewise in¬ 
vited by the other leaders of the same party. 

Before his allies could join him, the Marhattas had 
entered his country. He met them, and gained some 
inconsiderable advantages over them, sufRcient how¬ 
ever to gain time till he was strengthened by the junc¬ 
tion of his friends, who were already on their march 
towards him. Junkoojee, fearing lest his enemies should 


be too powerful for him, and Jiearing of the arrival of 
the Abdallee at Lahore, sent advice to the vazir of his 
situation, and desired him to come to his assistance. The 
vazii replied, that he was unable to obey the summons, 
having no forces with him sufficient to be of any service, 
nor money to levy others. Junkoojee immediately sent 
him five lacks, with which the vazir now assembled his 
people together, and prepared to take the field. 

Rearing to leave the king behind him at the city 
and suspecting that he had leagued with his enemies, 
and intended to restore Intezam o Dowla in his absence, 
he desired the king to accompany him on the expedition 
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refused; and the vazir in conseqiuy 
to rid himself at once of liis fears by putting 
him to death- This bloody resolution being taken, be 
affected to be,satisfied witli the king’s excuses, march¬ 
ed out of the and encamped a few coses beyond 
it; where he vvaited the execution of ids [dot, which 
was effected ill the following mamier: 

Ballabass Row, an emissary of the vazir, went to tlte 
king, and informed him tliat a fakcer of great sau 0 .. 1 ty 
had taken up hivS quarters at the tower of BV.roz BImh ; 
and partly by persaasion and partly by force, carried 
the (leliided king to see him, and in the way caused 
him to be murdered- The vazir having thus aeeom- 
plished Jus execriible design, ordered the palace to be 
plundered, and tiie sons and relations of the deceased 
monaTrcIi to be stripped of all their jewels, wliich were 
converted into money tor hbs urgent necessities* Mehdee 
Oollee Khan and Khaja Biissent were left with the 
cliarge of the kella, or fort. The former, by the directioiis 
of his uiiaster, took a grandson of Oambuksli, tlve youngest 
son of Aurengzeeb, out of the palace, and proclaimed 
him king, by the name of Siiahjehan the Second. 

The vazir now proceeded towards Junkoojee, and 
joined him about the same time that Najeeb Khan’s 
Rohilla allies w'ere arrived to his assistance ; and ISlajeeb 
Khan reached the borders of Najeeb Khan’s country, 
wliere he met with a detacliment of Marhattas that had 
been scut round to cut off the supplies of provisions 
coming to the Rohilla camp, and put them to the rout. 
After this, he proposed an accommodation between 
the contendhig parties; and a negotiation ensued^ 
which he contrived to protract till the Abdallee vvere 
ad vanced as near as Paneeptttt, when the vazir was 
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\^(\ to inarcii back with precipitation to 

seizing the city ; and Shujaa o Dowla, who thought 
his presence no longer necessary, returned to his 
province. The vazir caused a strong entrenchment to 
be thrown across the road leading from Paneeputt 
to Shalijehanabad, and encamped behind it, waiting the 
approach of the enemy. In the meantime Dettajee 
Toppul, whom the Abdallee had lately driven from 
liahore, was detached with part of the army to obstruct 
the enemy’s march, and fell in with the van, commanded 
by Jehan Khan, by whom he was attacked, and his army 
routed, himself being slain in the fight. Jehan Khan 
continued his inarch, whilst the Abdallee, quitting the 
direct road by the advice of Najeeb Khan, turned off to 
the left, in order to favour the junction of the Rohillas, 
who were hastening to him through the defiles of Ooouj- 
poora. Then passing by the vazir, he suddenly arrived 
at the capital, of which he took possession without 
opposition. ^ y 

The vazir, intimidated by this unexpected stroke, 
durst not stand the enemy, but fled to Akbarabad. The 
Abdallee,leaving Yacoob Allee Khan to command in the 
city, and to put a stop to the disorders committed 
tliere by his people, pursued the vazir and cut to pie¬ 
ces many of the Marhattas and Mogul troops in their 
flight,—From Akbarabad the vazir fled tothe Jauts, with 
whom he liad made peace a little before the entrance 
of the Abdallee. The conquering army continued the 
pursuit to that city, and, taking possession of it, halted 
there. The vazir and Junkoojee sent advices of tlie un¬ 
happy turn of their affairs toMalharRow, and entreated 
him to come to their relief; he instantly obeyed the sum¬ 
mons, and marched to them. During this time Abdallee, 






Mfed towards the euemy, who declined coming to 


eoruiied Ins people, left Akbaiabad, 5 
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action, aud shut themselves within a strong fortress be¬ 
longing to the Jauts. 

Notwithstanding the expected union of Malhar Row, 
the vazir saw that he should still be in little capacity of 
withstanding the power of theAbdallee. He, therefore, 
sent a vakeel to the Rohilias to desire their mediation 
with the Abdallee for obtaining a peace ; and, if they 
approvedof the motion, that Hafiz Rahtnut Rhan might 
come and settle the conditions. The Rohilias consented, 
and sent Hafiz Rahmut Khan to tlie vazi r. The demands 
of the Abdallee were limited to two krore of rupees, 
which tlie vazir consented to pay, olTering to give thirty 
lacks upon the spot, and assignmeats on the country for 
the remainder. At this interval Malhar Row arrived and 
annulled the treaty. Both armies therefore prepared 
to renews the war. The vazir continued in the fortress, 
and the Marliattas marched out to meet the Abdallee,— 
Malhar Row commanded the van of the former, Jehan 
Khan led on the latter. They met; the Marhattas were 
defeated, and fled to Jeypore, a country of Rajpoots, 
governed by Raja Jeysing; the vazir followed. 

The season being far advanced, and the Abdallees, 
used to a more northern climate, being unable to sustain 
the severe heats which now came on, the army return¬ 
ed to Annoopshehr, a place on the borders of Najeeb 
Khan’s territories, and not far distant from the capital, 
where quarters were provided for them by Najeeb Kliah, 
on the north-east side of the Jumna, On their way, they 
besieged the fort of Sabitgarh, and took it. 


^ Twpmillion sterling. 
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lOin Atiuoopslielir the Abdallee sent his Nai 
s with letters to Allee Gowher and Shujaa o Dowla, 
offering the throne to the former, and the vizanit to 
the latter. They arrived first with Shujaa o l>owIa, who 
dismissed them with ietters of his own to the prince^ 
pressing Inm to seize the occasion, and return to Hiiidos- 
taun. 

This prince had, notwithstanding his defeat last year, 
thought himself in a capacity tliiis to renew his attempts 
upon tl»e province of Bahar; and being invited by Camgar 
Klian, the Zemindar of Mey, wiio liad lately escaped 


from imprisonment, and other malcontents, advanced as 


far as Sasseram, when he iieard of his father’s tragical 
end. He immediately caused a tlirone to be made, and 
assumed tlie imperial dignity, taking upon liim the name 
of Sluili-Aulum. He wrote to all tlie potentates of the 


empire, requiring them to acknowledge his title; and sent 
a khillut for the vizarut to Shujaa o Dowla, That Nabob 
accepted of the honours conferred upon him, struck coins 
in the name of Shaii-Aulum, and wrote to tlie Abdallee 
and the Rohillas in behalf of the new king. 

Soon after tlie Nassuckchees arrived at tlie prince’s 
camp with tlic letters from tlie Abdallee and Shujaa o 
Dowla. He returned a suitable answer to the former ; 
and to the latter he replied, that after the reduction of 
Bahar and Bengal, he would return to take possession of 
the throne; but that lie would never depart till he had 
wiped off the disgrace wliich his honour had . suffered 
iu those provinces. 

Shujaa o Dowla, who waited only to learu the prince’s 
resolutions, as soon as he had received his answer, left 
him to prosecute his designs on Bengal, and set out with 
his forces for tlie camp of the Abdallee, wbo had sent him 
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^tend him. As 

Ahdallee sent forw^ard liis own 
vazir to meet him, and bring him in state to the carnp; 
where he was received as the vizir of the new king, 
and preKsented in person with a khiliut for that purpose* 

Malhar Row, after his defeat, had written to Baila- 
jee, representing the necessity of his coming himself in 
person, or sending a large army to retrieve the Mar- 
hatta power in Hindostaun. Ballajee was then at war 
with Salabut Jung, the sitbahdar of Deccan, whom he 
had reduced to great distress. But upon the news of 
M^ilhar’s ill-success, he accepted of a composition from 
Balabut Jung, who ceded to him a considerable part of 
the province of Aurungabad; and a peace was concluded 
between them* 

Ballajee being now at liberty to pursue the v>^ar 
with greater vigor in Hindostaun, raised a vast army 
of 100,000 men, and sent it under the command of his 
own son, Bisswass Row* His illegitimate brother, Sham- 
sheer Bahader, Sedashew Row% Ibraheem Khan Gardee, 
Autajee Mankeser, Appajee, Jeyajee, and Rogojee, were 
the principal men that attended Bisswass Row’. They pro¬ 
ceeded directly to the country of the Jauts, and were met 
by the vazir, Malhar, and the Jauts, on the banks of the 
river Beea. The river Jumna, which lay between the 
two armies, being swelled to a great height by the rains, 
tliey %vere obliged on each side to remain inactive. 

During this interval Bisswass Row^ proposed to the 
Abdallee a peace upon the same conditions which were 
formerly made with Nadir Shah. The Abdallee rejected 
these offers with disdain, and on his part demanded that 
the Marhattas, whom he reproachfully styled the Zemin¬ 
dars of Deccan, should return to tlieiv own territories, 
2 
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fance Vieyond tlie river Nerbudda, which wayt y^ej 
mmdary of their jurisdiction : that iiis owvi power 
should extend as far as Paneepntt and Oarnal: and 
that the revenues of the empire should be collected by 
the officers of the crown, who should duly pay the 
Marhattas their cliont; in the collection of which the 
Marhattas should have no concern. As neither side 
would recede from their own conditions, the negotia¬ 


tions had no other effect than to take up the time which 


they could not make use of to a better advantage. 

The city of Shahjehanabad was still in the hands of 
Yacooh Alice Khan, the governor left in it by the Ab- 
dallee with only 2,000 men, of wliich about 500 were 
Abdallees. Bisswass Row no sooner learnt the weak 
state of the garrison, than lie besieged the city, of which 
he soon became master, and dismissed Yacnob Allee 
Khan, without any other injury than stripping him and 
his people of their effects. He was no sooner master 
of the city, than he dispossessed all the officers appointed 
by the vazir, and treated him witli so much neglect, 
that he left the army in disgust, and encamped with a 
few followers at Oarna-pahree, about two coses from the 
Marhatta camp. 

It is probable that at this time they liad entered in¬ 
to private engagements with Shujaa o Dowla, to acknow¬ 
ledge him as vazir. He arrived shortly after at the camp 
of the Abdallee ; who, by the advice of the Rohillas, sent 
him to the Marhattas with fresh proposals of peace; 
and the Jauts were desired to act as mediators. He 
w-as received in the character of vazir, and with marks 
of friendship, by Bisswass Row ; who immediately dis¬ 
missed Rajah Dileer Sing, Gazioodrleen Khan’s vakeel, 
from his presence and from the camp.—Gaziooddeen 




OtrAPTBR t 

rejected by all i 
redresKS, retired into 
JautB, who afforded him a subnistence. 


The particiilars of the negotiation carried on by 
Shajaa o Dowlk are not well known. Two months were 
coQsuined in various conferences, without any nearer 
prospect of peace. It appears, however, that he was 
not altogether idle, from what passed during this interval. 
Each of the powers that sided with the Abdallee were 
guided by their own separate interests. In one thing 
they all concurred, which was an universal enmity to 
Gaziooddeen Khan. Besides this, Sliujaa o Dowla had 
other material points in view% the success of the cause 
in which he had engaged with the prince Alice Gowlier, 
and his own confirmation in tlie vazarut, Gaziooddeen 
Khan was already removed. The prince’s title was 
publicly acknowledged by the Abdallee : nothing was 
wanting to establish his authority but the concuiTence 
of the Marhattas. To obtain this seems to have been 
the business of Sliujaa o Dowla’s private conferences with 
the Marhattas. The result was, that Bisswass Row de¬ 
clared Alice Gowher king, and placed his son on the 
koorseeas regent of the empire, during his father’s 
[ absence. One condition on which this appointment 
was made was a present of five lacks to Bisswass Row, 
for which the mother of the young prince gave her 
■ jewels in pledge to the Marhattas. This step could not 
but alarm the Abdallee, who was incensed against Shujaa 
o Dowla as the promoter of it. Another circumstance 
which happened presently after, served to add to his 
\ suspicion of Shujaa o Dowla. Ooonjpoora is a strong 


♦ A chair of state. 
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!ity belonging to tlia Roliillas, situated 



l)lt 


„„ .eri days journey to tlie north-west of Sliahjehanabacl. 
Abdoossuininufl Khan, the Foujdar of Paueeputt, re¬ 
sided here on the part of the Abdallee, and Kootub 
Khan on that of the Rohillas. The Marliattas marclied 
against this place, intending to besiege it, and were 
met by Abdoossummud Khan, and Kootub Khan, who 
gave them battle, but were defeated and retreated 
to the city. The Marliattas, without allowing them 
time to recover from the effects of their defeat, 
entered the place by storm, and put the garrison and 
inhabitants to the sword, and became masters of 
the city, wherein was found an immense booty. The 
two chiefs were taken prisoners, and sent to Bisswass- 
K,ow', who slew Abdoossunimut Khan, and imprisoned 
the Roliilla. The Abdallee no sooner heard of this loss, 
than tie flew into the most violent rage. The river whicli 


was still very liigh preventing him from attacking his 
enemies, he vented his resentment on Sliujaa o Dowla, 
whom lie accused as a traitor and an incendiary, and 
commanded liim to depart from his army. By the inter¬ 
cession of the Rohillas, he was soon prevailed upon to 
pardon and recall him ; but as his fidelity was still sus¬ 


pected, he would not suffer liirn to encamp within ins 
lines. The loss of a place of so niucli consequence, and 
the mortification of seeing his enemy carry on his suc¬ 
cesses with impunity, determined him upon immediate 
revenge. He mounted his elephant, and rode directly 
into the river, resolved to discover if possible some part 
where it was fordable ; but the water, wherever he 
attempted a passage, rose higher than the elevated trunk 
of the elephant. Impatient of longer delay, he com¬ 
manded his army to follow liim, and pushing into the 
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Hl^trdops, animated 


he stream, he swam over to the opposite bank.! 

by the example ot their leader, 
did the same, and in a few hours the whole array was 
safely landed on the other side of the ri ver, with very 
little loss, which fell chiefly to the share of Shiijaa o 
Dowla. 

As soon as he had ranged his forces in order, h© 
marched without delay to the capital, hoping to seize it 
before the Marhattas could arrive to its relief; but 
he found it so well garrisoned, that, having no artillery, 
he was obliged to desist from the attempt, and turn his 
attention towards Bisswass Row, who w'as advancing to¬ 
wards him. They met, and the Marhattas were defea|ied. 
It does not appear tliat this engagement was very 
decisive. Some accounts even make it terminate^ in 
favour of the Marhattas ; but this is hardly probable. 
From this period nothing of consequence happened till 
the beginning of January. Both armies continued in 
their encampment. The Abdallee at Sehaleh, four cose^ 
east of Paneeputt, and the Marhattas at Segher, close 
to Paneeputt. About the month of December, a rein¬ 
forcement of 15,000 men joined the Abdallee, and the 
Marhattas received a supply of treasure, said to be 
thirty-seven lacks, conducted by an escort of 8,000 men ^ 
from Deccan. The Marhattas were now so much infe¬ 
rior to the Abdallee and his allies, that they durst not 
stir from their camp, but kept themselves confined 
within a strong entrenchment ; whilst the Abdallee 
remained master of the country round them, and cut 
off all their supplies of provisions. 

Deleel Khau Rohilla, the Zemindar of Ooonjpoora, 
the capital of which still remained in possession of the 
Marhattas, marched into tliat country, and sacked all 
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nlla^^es, fttom whence the enerriy might f*er;ei^ 
ipplies ; whilst other (letachments committed the like 
ravages ill other parts ; the Marhattas all the time 
lying inactive, nor daring to oppose them. They were 
at length reduced to the greatest straits; their pro¬ 
vision was wholly consumed, and the people and cattle 
daily wasting away by famine* In this distress, which 
every day rendered more deplorable, Bisswass Row 
assembled the chiefs, audit wasimanimoiisly resolved to 
trust to the desperate hazard of a battle, rather than 
thus to perish by hunger. This being determined on, 
the whole army mandied out of the eritrenclunents, and 
on the morning of the 14tli of January advanced to¬ 
wards the enemy. They were now within two coses of 
the camp of the Abdallee, when he marched out to 
receive them When both armies came itr sight of each 
other, they cannonaded one another till towards noon, 
when they came to close engagement with tlieir battle- 
axes. The light was maintained with great obstinacy 
and various success, till towards the close of tlie day, 
when the advantage seemed to be on the side of the 
Marliattas, who liad penetrated even to the Abdallee’s 
camp. At this juncture, a body of Fackeers in the ser¬ 
vice of Shujaa o Dowla ruslied in amongst the foremost of 
tlie Marhattas with such intrepidity and success, as gave 
a turn to the battle. Tlie Marhattas, unable to with- 
Btand so lierce^ a conflict, gave back. The assailants 
pursued their success, and soon after the rout became 
universal. Many thousands of the Marhattas were slain 
in the fight, and in the pursuit, which was continued 
the next day; and the rest, dispersed about the country, 
were massacred and plundered by the Zemindars, or 
escaped and joined by degrees their several commanders. 



_le^r Bahadur and Ibralieem Khan Gaidee, 

people, being on foot, were slain. Sliedasht 
Row, the principal officer under Bisswass Row, poisoned 
his women to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
conqueror, and fled towards Narnowl in the road to 
Deccan. Bisswass Row, Malhar Row, Junkojee, and other 
chiefs of note, are said to have been amongst the slam ; 
but this is not certain. All accounts concur in repre¬ 
senting the A'bdallee’s victory as complete. Shnjaa o 
Dowda, to whose bravery and conduct the success was 
chiefly owing, was honoured by the Abdallee with most 
signal marks of his approbation. That monarch em¬ 
braced him after the battle, styled liini in form his sou, 
and caused the victory to be proclaimed and registered in 
his name. On tlie 16th of .January, by the command of 
the Abdallee, proper officers were sent by Shnjaa o Dowla 


and Najeeb Khan t<» take possession of the Marhatta 
Oamp at Segher, and to take an account of the plundei, 
whicb was invaluable, consisting of the whole artillery, 
tents, elephants, horses, camels, and other cattle and 
baggage, with a vast treasure. 

Naroo Banker, the Marhatta governor of Shahjeha- 
nabad, fletl the day after the action towards Akbarabad, 
with all his effects and treasure ; the latter of which 
must have been very considerable, as his Government 
had been a continued scene of rapine and extortion. It 
is said, that he was stopped in the way by order of Soo- 
rujinul the .Jaut, stripped of all his ill-gotten wealth, 
and left to pursue his journey, in equal distress and ter¬ 
ror, to Akbarabad. 1’he next day, a detachment sent 
by Shujaa o Dowla entered the city, and took possession 
of the place ; and Jehan Khan, the former Subahdar, 
who had' gained the affections of the people by his 



mnxte and just adinhustration; was expecte 
rtiy in the same capacity. On the 16th, Mirza 
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Baw^ber, the son of Allee Gowher, rode out, attended by 
Ins court, to visit the Abdallee, and congratulate i\im 
on his victory. 

It will be proper now to take a short sketch of tlie 
attaiis of BengiiL The prince assembled an immense 
army, defeated Raja Ram Narain, who then commanded 
the forces of datler Ali Khan inBahar:^ but was soon 
after attacked and worsted by the young Nabob and 
Major Caillaiid. By the advice of Oamgar Khan, ho 
suddenly passed by the young Nabob, and entered the 
^ province of Bengal by the passes of tlie mountains ; but 
was so closely pursued, that despniriug of success, lie 
returned by the same road, and without lasing time laid 
close siege to Patna, which was gallantly defended by 
tJi© English garrison, till the arrival of Captain Knox 
with a detachment of Europeans and Seapoys, who re¬ 
lieved it. The prince immediately raised the siege and 
retired to Tekari, where he passed the rains. The 
young Nawab and Major Oaillaiid arrived soon after. 
Sometime was spent in the pursuit of Khadim Hussain 
Khan, Naih of Purnea, who had sided with the prince. 
But the cainpaign was put an end to sooner than was 
intended by the sudden deatli of the young Nabob who 
was struck by lightening. The troops took up their 
quarters in l^atiia. In the month of October the Nabob 
Jailer Ali Khan resigned his government to his son-in- 
law, Oossim Ally Khan, and retired to Calcutta. 

After the rains, the two armies again took the (laid. 
A treaty of peace was set on foot; hut broke olf through 
the means of Oamgar Khan, At lengtli. Major Carpac, 
w ho commanded the English forces, marched against 



on the 15th of Jannary, and attacked i 
taking M. Law and the French party prisoners. 
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He pursued the prince very closely for some days, till 
the latter found himself so straitened, that he offered 
to throw himself upon the protection of the English, 
which was accepted; and on the 8th of January he 
joined the English camp, and proceeded ’with tliem to 
Patna. 

The province of Allaliahad, including tlie district of 
Poral), estimated at the yearly revenue of twenty-two 
lacks of rupees, was assigned him in guarantee by the 
Company ; and, in addition, to render liis establishment 
splendid, the British governor, on behalf of the Company, 
agreed to pay into his majesty’s treasury the annual 
sum of twenty-six lacks of rupees from the revenues of 
Bengal. — In return for these coiice^ssions, Shah-Aulum 
directed a firmaun to be made out, constituting the 
English East India Company perpetual Dewaun of t)>e 
ricli and fertile provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
affording a revenue of three millions sterling. 

The city of Allahabad was selected for his majesty’s 
residence, where he kept his court in great splendour. 

The provision thus made for Shah-Aulum was cer¬ 
tainly ample, and tlie terms dictated by a spirit of con¬ 
sistent liberality. 

Surrounded by his most faithful servants, in the 
bosom of his family, and under the generous safeguard 
of the Britisli nation, had Shah-Anlum properly appre¬ 
ciated his situation, he might no doubt have passed.the 
remainder of his days in tranquillity and comfort. 

It would appear, however, that this prince’s dis¬ 
position and capacity has been imperfectly understood 
by his tmntemporaries.—TThe early part of his life had 
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active and enterprising; and his condu^ 
_„jncatiDg himself from the violence of Oaziooddeen 
exhibited a spirit of great gallantry and energy of miiui 
But weak, etfeminate, and irresolute, ha sntlered hirn- 
seli to be wholly ruled by the will of others. T'iiough 
apparently satisfied in his exterior behaviour, Siiah- 
Aulurn, even from tlie taonieut of liis settlement at 
Allaiiabad, Ksiglied in secret for the pleasures of the 
capital, and was ambitions of re-aseeoding the throne 
of Ins ancestors ; iinder this impression, he unhappily 
suffered himself to be buoyed up by the promises of the 
Marhatta chiefs, and by -the unworti)y advice of his own 
counsellors, who, big with the hope of ruling with un¬ 
controlled sway, urged tlieir sovereign to throw oit this 
dependence on the Filnglish, assert his own rights, and 
march to Delhi. 

Accordingly, after an unquiet residence of live years 
at Allahabad, the emperor ventured on an ill-judged 
rash experiment, which proved a source of incessant 
misfortune to himself and family ; and which the woeful 
experietuje of twenty-six years of anxiety, sorrow, and 
trouble, has but too fatally demonstrated. 

NTot, however, to anticipate the series of events 
detailed in the following volume, we proceed to relate 
the particular circumstances that gave rise to this 
extraoialinary resolution of Shah-Aulum.* 


▼ As ample details of the transactions, from the decease of 
Mohrnmad Hhab until 1765, have been given by Colonel Dow and 
CAptain Jonathan Bcott, the author has deemed it eligible to treat 
of those events with brevity. 




Chapter II. 

SHAH-AULUM RKSIDKS AT AlLAHABAD—NaJEKB Al DOW- 

LAH AT Delhi Succinct Account of the Mar- 
hattas-The Marhattas invite the Kino to 
RETURN TO Delhi—Negotiations King sets out-- 
Arrival at Delhi. 

Shah-Aulum, tliiiB eligibly situated, iu the bosom of 
his family, and surrounded by some of his most faithful 
servants, might now have secured himself a safe and 
honourable asylum for the remainder of his days. But 
it was the misfortune of this prince to be swayed by 
the counsels of designing persons, who, on the king’s 
return to his capital, foresaw a renewal of their own 
consequence, and an opportunity alfonled for the 
gratilicatioi) of their ambitious views. 

Buoyed up by the flattering prospect of ascending 
the throne of Timour, and enjoying the luxury and 
splendour ,of the capital, 8hah-Aiilum was persuaded to 
listen to the overtures which, about this time, were 
made him by the Marbatta nation. The power ol ti)is 
nation, though slowly recovering from the ellects ot 
the fatal defeat at Parieeputt, was still formidable. 
Their dominions, in 1770, were bounded on the west by 
the country of tlie Eathore Rajpoots; and to south¬ 
west, including the fertile province of Guzerat, ex¬ 
tended to the Indian ocean. Their eastern confine 
touched the extremity of Bahar and the Cuttack 
province, bounded on that side by the Soobarnrekha.* 

* A viver whudi divides Bengal from the Onttack province. 
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north b.v the Chumbul, a large and ma|pji^ 
^5:!r±^^^which rises in the central parts of the Bathore 
ajountains, and, after traversing some- of tlie most 
fertile parts of Hindostaiui, discharges itself into the 
Jnmna on the confines of Vindya. 

Within this widely-extended circuit were included 
the ancient kingdoms of Baglanaand Beejapore, acquir¬ 
ed by the valour of Sivajee, founder of the empire, 
the provinces of Berar and Biiudelcund^ Malwah, 
Candeisli, and Guzurat. 

Poonah, a large ahd opulent, but imf or tilled, city, 
distant 100 miles north of Bombay, is the present 
capital of tlie Marliatta nation. 

In the latter years of the reign of Shah Jehan 
Sivajee, a noble Marhatta, who drew his lit|eage from 
the ancient sovereigns of Deccan, laid tlie foundation 
of his country’s grandeur, Througli a series of bold 
operations, attended by uncommon success, he balded 
every attempt of the great Aurangzeeb to depress his 
power; and, during the reign of that prince, lie enlarged 
and extended his territory ; and died in the plenitude 
of his power aud soxereign sway over some of the 
richest provinces in Deccan^. His son and successor, 
Bambajee, was weak and dissolute; but Rajah Sahoo, 
the third of the family, enjoyed a long and successful 
reign. Under his auspices the Marliatta leaders, issuing 
.from their strongholds in the mountains, descended 
into the plains of Hindostaun ; and by a sucoession of 

* III this brief detail of the Marhatta states, the author han 
principally followed the interesting reports of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons on the firKst and second Marhatta^ 
wars. Mr, Orm^s valuable historical fragments have also been 
COBHnJted oceasionally. 
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0^nd brilliant victories, overwhelmed tlie tottei%g 
fabric of the Mogul power, and shook the, throne of 
Tinioor to its foundations. 

On the death of Sahoo, the authority of Sivajee’s 
family first e.xlubited symptoms of decline. The great 
lords of the empire took advantage of the situation 
of an infant sovereign ; and, assuming an independent 
authority, erected the famous office of Paishumh, or 
Director-general of the affairs of the empire: which, 
in time, embraced every deiiartinent of the state, aud 
totally eclipsed the influouoe of tl+e royal family. 

Bajerow Balajee, the first Paisliwah, was a man of 
great abilities. To the bravery of an intrepid soldiei- 
and skilful general, he added political sagacity; aud, 
after a long and successful administration, had the 
aingidar good fortune to transmit Ids authority unim¬ 
paired, and Ids influence undiniinished, to Ids family and 
descendants. 

A succession of Ihdshwahs after Bajerow continued 
to direct tlie affairs of the Marhatta state, until tiie 
middle of the present century. During this period the 
representative of the royal line of Sevajee, immured 
within the fortress of Satara, exhibited only tJie 
pageant of a sovereign. The idle ceremony of investing 
each successive Paisliwah in Ids office, the only act of 
royalty which he was permitted to exercise, served but 
to render him an object of pity and degradation in tht^ 
eyes of the princes of Hindostaun. 

The great Jagheerdars, or hereditary landholders, 
among the Marliattas, possessed on their own estates 
a kind of sovereign authority ; and the terms by which 
tliey liekl their douiaiiis bore striking similarity to the 
ancient feudal system of many countries in Europe, 
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times of war, iucieed, wiieii tiie public exig^j^j|||8j 
e state required, these chiefs were obliged not only 
to furnish their quota toward the general stock, but 
also to appear in the field at the head of tlieir followers, 
to defend the great banner of the empire. WIkmi the 
tivne of that service expired, they returned to their 
.iagheers what they enjoyed in perpetuity, converting 
the revenues solely to their own use. Nor would they, 
though frequently called upon by the Paiahwairs 
ininisters, consent to any diminution therein. 

Conscious of their own strengtli and internal re¬ 
sources, these hardy chiefs were satisfied with paying 
a nominal allegiance to the commands of the Paishwali; 
and, as tliey increased in numbers, became more daring, 
till at length they threw off the yoke; and the energy 
and activity whicli tlie lirst Paishwahs had displayed 
ceasing, the Jagheerdars established themselves in 
independence of the court of Poonali. 

This so far reduced the influence of the Paishwali 
family as to give the Mavhatta nation the appearance 
of a great military republic, unitecLby general interests, 
but divided and distinct in the operation of its various 
executive brauches, in whicli situation it remains to 
the present day. At the period now commemorating, 
Madlio Row Narrain held the office of Paisliwah at the 
court of Poonah. By an early application to business, 
he contrived to uphold his authority against the in¬ 
trigues of his iiuinerous enemies, and to render his 
authority respected. 

On the other hand, three powerful families in the 
state were secretly endeavouring to undermine the 
authority of the Paishwali, and erect their own on its 
ruin. 1. The family of Bhonselah, rulers of the province 
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which they held ia jaghire from Rajah Saho 
ijee Bhonselah at thiR time ruled over that 
province, and is well known to the British nation- 
Allied by blood to the royal family of Sevajee, this chief 
was considered with the highest respect by the whole 
Marlin tta nation ; and, liaving estahlislied Iris authority 
on a sound basis, he is, looked np to by all parties as a 
proper counterpoise to the iiillrience and over-weening 
ambition of the court of Poonali, 2. Fillajee Guica- 
war, or the herdsman, whose ancestors wrested from 
the Mogul Pkirrok KSeer all the country at the foot of 
the Balali Ghaut mountains, and from Ahniadabad, 
tlie capital of Guzerat, to the port of Damaun on the 
coast of Korikan. This family (whose jaghire was like-* 
wise a grant from Rajah Sahoo) formed an alliance with 
the British government during the second Marhatta 
war^ o. Tookajee Holkar and Madhajee Sindia, vvlip- 
jointly shared the Malwah province. 

The Marhatta force when united miglit amount to 
150,000 men, the major part of which being horsemen, 
were accustomed to a desultory and predatory mode of 
warfare, entirely destitute of science or discipline, but 
formidable from their iiiirnbers and energetic method 
of attack. The Marhattas then, as already remarked^ 
having recovered in a great measure the shock sustain ¬ 
ed in their late defeat, appeared ready to renew their 
efforts, and interpose in the trarisactions of the court 
of Delhi. Three chiefs of note, Tookajee, Bindiah, and 
Besagee, had for some time past taken a favourable 
position with a large force to the northward of the 
river Ohiimbiil, in the vicinitv of the town of Futtaii 



♦ See Keports of the Select Committee, <feo. 
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Ijc^. Najeeb Al Dowla, who had been placed 
^ of the administration at Dellii, continued in that 
situation with great credit to himself and benefit to 
tile state. An able politician, a valorous soldier, and 
pleasant and affable in his manners and demeanour, he 
gained the confidence of the Delhians, and his influence 
was found sullicient to uphold the royal authority in 
the small portion of authority which it still retained. 
Najeeb Al Dowla, who was equally desirous with the 
king’s friends for his majesty to return to Delhi, readily 
entered into the views of the Marhattas on that head. 
He had, moreover, a more forcible argument to Inspire 
him with that resolution. The Jauts, who, notwith¬ 
standing their late disaster in the loss of Sooruj Mull, 
their favourite cliief, had made head again under his son 
and successor, .lowaher Sing, and threatened Delhi with 
the horrors of a siege. In this critical situation, the 
minister entered into an alliance witli the Marhatta 
leaders, and, in concert with them, invited Shah-Aulum 
to return to his capital. The Marhattas who had an 
army consisting of 30,000 horse, if sincere in their pro¬ 
fessions of ameliorating the king’s situation, certainly 
possessed the means, totally independent either of the 
Britisli or any other nation in Hindostaun. But it 
cannot be denied that their chief aim in uniting with 
the minister, and a concurrence with the king’s in¬ 
clinations, were not dictated by a generous regard for 
his interests, but entirely with a view to their own 


aggrandisement. 

They expected, when Shah-Aulum, through their 
assistance, should be established at Delhi, the whole 
management of affairs would be placed in their hands, 
and were determined that neither Najeeb Al Dowla nor 
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minister should possess influence in the sta^ 
Mention, indeed, appeared manifest throughout 
tlie negociations; conformably to t!)e characteristic 
policy of their nation, they instructed their agent to 
announce to the king the reward they expected for 
their interference, in the present critical state of alTairs 
and made a previous, tliough secret, stipulation for a 
cession of the provinces of Oorah and Allahabad to be 
delivered over to them for ever* 

To these demands, however exorbitant, Shah-Aulum, 
impatient of his conlinement at A llahabad, and eager 
to set out on his intended journey, yielded a ready 
assent. Najeeb Al Dowla, whenhe wrote at this time 
to the king, recapitulated the circumstances that led to 
the present offers of the Marhatta leaders, and earnestly 
pressed the necessity of his speedy appearance at the 
capital. “By this step,” said he, “ the designs of your 
enemies will bo frustrated, and the rebels punished; and 
I shall Jiave the singular satisfaction of seeing your 
majesty, before I die, seated on the throne of your 
illustrious ancestors, and restored to imperial autho¬ 
rity.” 

A few days after writing the above letter, this able 
minister, at an advanced age, baving laboured under a 
complication of disorders, expired, to the great detri¬ 
ment of the king’s interests, and the general regret of 
the inhabitants of Delhi, who still continue to speak 
of his administration in terms of respectful gratitude. 
This occurrence, however untoward, made no altera¬ 
tion in the plan laid down; on the contrary, the king 
appeared more eager than before to commence his ex¬ 
pedition; and, notwithstanding the salutary advice of 
the English government, the entreatieB of the vaizir, or 
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his real interests, lie persisted in hife 


Previous to Shah-Auliun’s departure, his ministeiv 
Muneer A1 Dowlali, who had already made two journeys 
into Deccan to concert measures with the Maiiiatta 
chiefs, was now for tlie last time sent by the king to 
Oalcutta to demand the a|>probation of tlie British 
government on his intended movement. But here he 
met with a positive refusal ; convinced of the impru¬ 
dence of the step his majesty was about to take, tlie 
Oouncil strongly remonstrated against it; they told 


Muneer A1 Dowlali that the king was throwing away 


the substance to grasp a shadow, and sacriliciug his 
solid and substantial interests to the vain and idle 
gratification of residing in the imperial palace; they 
warned him against the impolicy of placing confidence 
in the Marliattas, the very people whose perfidious 
conduct and insatiable ambition had already proved so 
fatal to many of his august family. They finally pre¬ 
dicted that the present measure was equally dangerous 
and destructive to his real benefit, as it would undoubt¬ 
edly hereafter prove distressing to his recollection. 
With these sentiments, certainly honourable to them¬ 
selves, the Council of Oalcutta dismissed Muneer Al 
Dowlali. But though the British government declined 
to sanction the king's departure from their protection, 
they permitted him to retain in his service some batta¬ 
lions of Seapoys wliicli bad been trained and disciplined 
after the European method, having first, however, with¬ 
drawn their own officers. AVith these and otlier aids, 
particularly a large supply from the vazir, and the exer¬ 
tions of the Mogul nobles, Sliah-Aulum was eiiableddn 
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mg of 1771 to assemble an army of about il^)| 
At his departure, Shujaa o Dovvla, the vazu% 
l)resetited a magnificent paishcnsb, or offering, with 
four hicks of rupees in specie. He, likewise, in concert 
with tlie commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
accompanied his majesty to tlie frontiers of the Corah 
province; when, having again renewed their solicita¬ 
tions to detain the king, but without effect, they took 
their leave.. 

On tlie road, intelligence was received of tlie death 
of Ainnad Khan Bungeish, the Nawaubof Fiirookhabad: 
on which the army halted, and a message was sent by 
the king's ministers to the guardians of the infant 
iVawauh, Muziilfur Jung, to demand the arrears due as 
paishcush to the royal treasury for several years. 

This action, considering the unprotected state of the 
young Nawaub, was considered as oppressive and 
unjust; but it was vehemently defended by the minis¬ 
ters, on the prniciple of his majestv'vS want of ability to 
enforce his riglit until the present period. 

Hassam Al Howlah and other noblemen had a con¬ 
ference with the guardians of the young Nawaub; at 
which it w^as agreed that paishcush of four lacks of 
rupees should be given on the part of Muzuffur Jung; 
for which he was honoured by his majesty with a khil- 
lut, and other marks of distinction • and a patent wm 
directed to be issued from the chancery office, confirming 
him Nawaub of the district. 

The periodical rains being now set in, the king 
ordered his army to canton at Nabee Gunje, a town 
thirty miles west of Fiirookhabad, and in tlie high road to 
Delhi, At this place Auuut Row, a Marbatta vakeel, 
waited the arrival of the royal army. He was oharged[. 
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(ke following propositions for the king’s eonsi 




1. That whatever balance of Choiit^ was due from 
the crown to the Paishwah family since the time of 
Mahmud Shah, should be faithfully discharged. That 
whatever plunder might be acquired during the war 
should be equally divided between the Marhattas and 
the Mogul troops. 


2. That on the king’s arrival at Delhi, the Marhatta 
leaders should be confirmed in the possession of their 
respective jagheers: and, finally, for the purpose of 
carrying on the war against the Jauts and* others, the 
sum of five lacks of rupees should be immediately ad¬ 
vanced from the king’s treasury. 

These proposals, at a time when his majesty was so 
near his capital, caused him extreme disgust. He 
perceived too well the arrogant spirit by which they 
were dictated; but conscious of his own inability to 
resist or evade the fullest compliance, he acquiesced in 
the demand. The vakeel was graciously received; and 
a few days after the Nawaub Majd A1 Dowla and 
several of the nobility arrived in the camp from Delhi 
to visit and congratulate his majesty on his approach. 
They brought with them from the Marhatta chiefs a 
variety of costly presents; and many soldiers of fortune 
and adventurers having joined the royal standard, tlie 
court exhibited a gay and splendid appearance. 

The arrival of the Marhatta chiefs enlianced the 
general satisfaction; and on a day appointed, Sindiah, 

, * The Choiit is the tribute imposed by the Marhattas upon 
every part of Hindostaun that came under their authority since 
their first irruptions. It signifies one-fourth part of the neb 
revenue of any state or province. 
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and Beesajee, were introduced into the kmg’s 
^pi^nce, and received with marks ot distinguished 
respect. 

Everything being now settled, the army continued 
its marcli; and, on the 25th of December, 1771, Sliah-< 
Aulum made his entry into the capital with much pomp 
and splendour, and amidst the acclamations of all 
ranks of people. 


Chapter III. 



Procbkdings against Zabita Khan—Thb Marhattas 

REFUSE TO OIVIDB: THE PLUNDBR-“NUJUFF KHAN IN 

HIGH Favour—He quarrels with the Marhattas 
—Hts Defeat—Pahdoneo—Cession of Corah and 
Allahabad to the Marhattas-Shuj a a oDowla 
marches against the Marhattas—Marhattas 
retire to Deccan. 

The first object to which Sliah-Auluin directed bis 
attention after a few days’ repose, was the punishment 
of Zabita Khan, son to the late minister, Najeeb A1 
Dowlah. At the time of his father’s death, this nobleman 
resided at Sehaurunpore, the capital of the province of 
the same name. 

This province, situated in the upper parts of the 
Dooab% in the vicinity of the Sewaliek hills, in the 
latitude, of 28 29. N. long. 77. 50. W. and about 70 
miles East of Delhi, was' the jagheer bestowed upon 
Nejeeb A1 Dowlah, as a reward for the many services 
rendered by him to the state. It commences under the 
Sew^alick hills, and is bounded on the north by the 
fortress of Ghous Gurh, east by Sakertaul on the Ganges; 
west by the Purgannah of Seamlee ; and south by the 
town of Meerut. The soil is fertile and luxurious, 
producing grain, sugarcane, and tobacco, in the greatest 
abundance: and until injured by the various internal 
commotions which occured during the turbulent reigns 
of Aurangzeeb’s successors, it was esteemed one of the 
most fertile parts of the empire. 

* The country lying betwixt the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 
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Khan, not equally inclined to support 
.„^„tcau8e as his father liad been, deemed the confused 
state of the king’s affairs a fit opportunity to facilitate 
his own anibitioua views; and scarce had his father 
expired, when he applied himself to raising troops, who 
\yere chiefly Afghauns of his own tribe, and in fortifying 
the strongholds ill his district. Among these was the 
post of Sakertaul, situated fifty miles from the capital, 
on the western bank of the Ganges. This place was 
selected by Zabita Khan as the most eligible to make 
an advantageous stand. He threw up strong entrench¬ 
ments; and having assembled a numerous body of 
veteran Rohillas, resolved to wait the attack of the^ 
royal army, nowon the way to punish his rebellion. 

The king commanded in person, and under him was 


the Nawaub Mirza Nujuff Khan, who began about this 
time to be noticed with marks of particular regard by 
his majesty, which was the foundation of his future 
power. The Marhatta forces were sent on as an ad¬ 
vance guard, and the king and Nujuff Khan followed 
■w’ith the I’emainder of the troops. 

Intelligence of the approach of the royal army 
being conveyed to Zabita Khan, he thought it bet¬ 
ter, by making a spirited effort to overcome his ene¬ 
mies in the field, than waiting behind his entrench¬ 
ments. He accordingly advanced a few miles in front 
of his camp, and offered battle to the king’s troops. 
The contest was bloody, and lor some time doubtful; 
tbe rebel chiefs, Saadut Khan and Syud Khan, led on 
their troops with great spirit; but the former being, 
unfortunately slain by a cannon ball, the' Rohillas, dis¬ 
pirited at that,event, began to give way. Zabita Khan 


perceiving the disaster, ordered, a retreat, and "syas soon 
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to leave the field of battle witli precipit^ 
larhatta horse, advancing with great rapidity,! 
commeneed the pursuit of tiie flying enemy on all sides, 
and entering the camp along with the fugitives, they 
soon got possession of it, which rendered their victory 
complete. In the camp they found a fine park of 
artillery, together with an immense plunder of mouey, 
stoies, and valuable effects of every^ kind; and the 
whole of the family of Zabita Khan were made 
prisoners. 

This first essay augured favorably for tlie success of 
his majesty’s arms; but the avarice exhibited by the 
Marliattas in the moment of victory caused great dis¬ 
contents among the king’s troops, and laid the seeds of 
internal discord and animosity- Nbtwithstanding the 
stipulations already recorded, whicli were entered into 
atNubeeGunj, the Marhattas appropriated the greatest 
part of the spoil taken on this occasion to their own use. 
They secured the whole of the treasure, amounting to a 
krore of rupees, without ottering to make the smallest 
distribution with their gallant colleagues. The king, 
incensed at tliis conduct, complained of it with warmth 
to the Marhatta leaders, but without effect. He found 
their present influence too great to be set aside, and 
tiierefore dissembled; hut the Mogul nobility nourished 
a secret hatred against them, which they resolved to 
make manifest on the first opportunity that was afforded 
them. 

Meanwhile the army advanced, and took possession 
of Sabaurunpore, together with other strong places in 
the ueiglibourhood ; so that, excepting tlie fort of Glious 
Gurh, tJie wliole of the province acknowledged the 
king’s authority. The family of Zabita Khan, who had 
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/taken in iiis camp, were by order of Shaii-Ai 
el^art liberty, and sent with a strong escort to the fort 
of Gbous Giirh, it being an inviolable maxim through-, 
out Hin(lo8taim,and in generalmost religiously observed. 


to respect the honour of the Harem 

Having appointed a person to command in Saliau- 
runpore, and settled the affairs of the province, Shah- 
Aulmn returned with the army to Delhi. 

Tlie conduct of the Marhatta chiehs, in refusing to 
make a fair distribution of the spoil acquired by the 
late victory, made a deep impression on the mind of 
Shah-Aulnm. The presence of persons who had insulted 
his aiitliority was irksome to him ; and, in ordei* to be 
released from the restraint which they imposed, he 
requested them to inarch tlieir forces against the Jaiits, 
who had again assembled in arms under the command 
of their chief, Raj ah Newal Sing. The Marhattas 
obeyed the order, and departed; but had not been gone 
many days, when the king received authentic infor¬ 
mation that they were in league with the rebel, Zabita 
Khan, who had cajoled them into lus views, and were 
actually on tlie point of concluding a treaty with that 
nobleman. 

Shah-Aiilum, determined to make one effort to 
destroy their iniquitous cabals, asked advice from Nujuff 
Khan. He proposed to augment the Mogul army, and 
to raise new^ levies with all possible expedition. The 
king, who knew his ability, and w-as convinced of his 
attachment, relied entirely on his exertions ; and to give 
proof of his confidence, he publicly bestowed on him the 
office of Pay-master General of his forces. 


* The Harern signifies any females of the family, whatever may 
bo their rank op condition. 
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iif Khan in a sliorttijne assembled a considerable 
ly of troops; and to animate their zeal on the 
occasion,, he declared it was for the sole purpose of pro¬ 
tecting the perHoii of his Tiiajesty against the insolent 
menaces of the Marhatta chiefa 

These precautions were sufficiently juBtilied by the 
conduct of the Marhattas, who, on their arrival in the 
country of the Jauts, instead of prosecuting the war, 
were employed in settling the terms of a treaty with 
ZabitH KhaiK On the arrival of that chief in their 
camp, it was stipulated that, on his advancing a large 
sum pf money, they would return to Delhi, and on their 
arrival, in coru^ert with liim, insist not only on a pardon 
for ills offences, but the investiture of the office of 
Ameer Al Ornrah % which Ins father had enjoyed* 
Oonforinahly to this agreement, they struck their tents, 
and marched towards Delhi. When arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that city, they sent a messenger to his 
majesty to require hjs compliance witli tlie demands 
aforementioned ; but Sbah-Auliun, relying on the at¬ 
tachment of the Mogul troops, and the fidelity of Niijuff. 
Klian^ assumed a bolder tone, and dismissed the mes¬ 
senger with a positive refusal. 

Meanwliile the minister, by the king’s order, led out 
his troops to battle. He took post near the monument 
of a Mahomedan devotee without the wails of the city, 
opposite the gate called Ajrnere. His army was well 
appointed, having a numerous artillery commanded by a 
French oJiioer. Tiie Marhattas, who outnumbered their 
opponents, were confidant of .success, and the attack 
commenced with great fury on both sides ; but an 


* Chief of the nobility, an oftic50 of the highest rank in Hindostftimv 
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happened to NujufT Khan, by the blowing 
up of an ammunition waggon, and which caused a consi¬ 
derable loss among liis troops, turned tfie fortune of the 
day in favour of the enemy, and witii great difliculty 
the minister was enabled to draw off a part of his army 
under shelter of a sliglif entrenchment tlirown up in 
jiaste by the French commandant of artillery. The 
Marhattas disliking to attack the entrenchment, sud¬ 
denly wheeled off and attacked the gate of the city 
which was near them, hoping to carry it; but Hussam 
Al Dow'lah, who was stationed in that place, repulsed 
tliem with great intrepidity, till finding they could not 
effect their purpose, they suddenly withdrew their 
army, and retired to a small distance from the city. 

From the issue of the preceding day, the king saw 
too plainly he could not hope to prolong the contest; 
and, at a consultation which he held with his Mogul 
officers, they with reluctance advised Jiini to accommo¬ 
date matters with "the enmny, and a negociation 
accordingly commenced. The Marhattas were again in¬ 
vited to court, whither they repaired the ensuing morn¬ 
ing, accompanied by Zabita Khan, who was pardoned, 
and, moreover, gratified with a khilliit, reinstated in 
his government of Sahauninpore, and finally, appointed 
to the long-expected office of Ameer Al Omrah- It 
has been judged by many that these concessions so 
degrading to tlie king, were not wholly occasioned by his 
inability to resist, but partly from the intrigues of 
Hussam Al Dowlah, who, though he had behaved 
gallantly in the late attack, was known to be in the 
interest of the Marhattas. Their triumph wms now 
complete; and to establish it in the eyes of all Hiu- 
dostaun, they asked and obtained from his majesty 
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* for the province of Corah and Allahabad, which 
had by a solemn treaty already been granted to tiie 
English. 

Though Shali-Aulurn acceded to his degradation vv^lth 
indignation and disgust, rigid impartiality demands that 
to his own weakness, etfemiimcy, aod indolence, be 
aBcribed the real causes of his disgrace. His total want 
of energy in judging for himself, made him always a ready 
and easy prey to the designs of the insolent .10 ambitious. 
Hussani AI Dowla, who had long been the personal 
enemy of NujulTKhan, took tliis opportunity of persecute 
ing that nobleman to Hhe utmost. Supported by the 
Marhatta chiefs, he pii})licly accused Nujuff Khan as the 
sole a4viser of the late pernicious measures in effecting 
a breach betwixt his majesty and his faithful adherents 
the Marliattas, and, that owing to his councils the 
alfairs of the state had fallen into disorder ; he insisted, 
therefore, on his immediate execiitioo. The king, though 
well convinced of the attaclimeat of NujulT KUao, was 
incapable of alTording him any protection at the present 
juncture; being entirely at the disposal of the trium¬ 
phant party, he would therefore have fallen a victim to 
the malice of his enemies, had not his own resolute spirit 
rescued him. 

Wlien t()e aforementioned aegociatioa commenced, 
Niijulf Khan, >Yho foresaw the gathering storm, had 
retired prudeut’y to his own palace; there, animated by 
a generous indignation at the unworthy treatment he 
had received, he collected his friends and dependants 
around Jiim, and these to the number of 3,000, deter¬ 
mined wrth tlieir lord to share his fortunes. Instigated 
by Hussam Al Dowla, the Marhatta forces were ordered 


* A grant. 
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amNujuft'Khan in Jiis palace; the afl'air he| 
llClBCr a very serious asjiect; as, from the known 
bravery of the general, lie could not be taken without a 
desperate resistance and much bloodshed. This, bow 


ever. 


was prevented by the interference of Tookajee 


Holkar; admiring the intrepidity of Niijuff Khan, and 
ashamed of the part his countrymen were acting, this 
generous chief offered his mediation, wliicli was accept¬ 


ed, and NujulT Khan directed to repair to court in 


order to receive his pardon. Accordingly, still attended 
by his faithful adherents, who refused to cpiit him, he 


repaired to the imperial palace, where he was graciously 
received by his majesty, honoured with a khillut, and 
appointed to the command of the army. For this last 
favour, he was indebted more to the complexion of 
affairs than the inclinations of his enemies. 


During the late commotions witliin the province of 
Delhi, others of a very serious nature had arisen from 
an opposite quarter. Tlie Rohillas were on the eve of a 
memorable contest, in wliich tlie interests of the Vazir 
Shujaa o Dowla.as likewise those of the king, w^ere materi¬ 
ally involved. The Marliattas, who during the two 
preceding years had committed every species of violence 
and oppression, laying waste the countries tlirough 
wliich they passed, and insulting the inhabitants, had, 
among other places, made irruptions into the fine pro¬ 
vince of Roliilcund, and, by a barbarous species of war¬ 
fare in destroying the produce of the country, excited 
in that warlike tribe a just indignation. Not being of 
themselves suflicien tly numerous to resist the enemy, 
they applied to the vazir for assistance, who, in con¬ 
currence with the commander-in-cliief of the British 
forces, agreed to unite and expel the invaders. Hafiz 
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t Khai), eilief of the tribe, oa this 
amaea a treaty with the vazirancl the English,in which 
he agreed, in retnru for the assistance oBefed, to pay at 
the end of the war the sum of forty lacks of rupees to ilie 
vaaier. In these transactions, Shah-Auluin l«ad secretly 
borne a consirlerable part. Pending the treaty, he had 
nrivatelv consulted with the agents of the vazir, and 
bad, moreover, informed the British government* it 
was now as nuioh ids earnest desire to he nd ot the 
tliraldom in which he was kept by tlie Maihattas, as le 
bad before been partial to them. He added, Itkewiso, 
that every exertioti should l>e made on his part to 
counteract their designs by constauLly giving uituna- 

tioii of their intended movements. 

In conseiiiience of these engagements, the forces of 
Sliuiaa o Dowla, accompanied by tlie English brigades, 

joined the Rohilla army, who were stationed otutie 
frontiers. Previous to this event, a very large Marhatia 
army, commanded by Holkar and Besajee, had crossed 
the Ganges, and laid waste great part of the country ; 
tliey were, however, soon repulsed and driven back across 
the river with the utmost precipitation. The remainder 
of the Marbatta army under Sindiah, attended by Nujuff 
Khan, who, as already mentioned, had been reinstated 
in his appointment, now arrived, but finding the i 
success of their associates, and observing the counte¬ 
nance of the British troops, ttiey held a consultation upon 

their future operations. Finding the situation of affairs 
hostile to their views, and knowing the king’s mind was 
now entirely estranged from there, they resolved for tie 
present to return to Deccan, determined to renew t heir 


See Select ReporfcKS, passim. 
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fe scliemes as opportiuiity sliould otter. Agr^e~ 
^to tins resolve, Siudiali aoci Holkar first, and 
Besajee afterwards, withdrew their respective troops^ 
and taking the route to Jypore, quitted Plindostaun. 
Nujuff Khan returned to Delhi with the Mogul troops. 
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Administration OK Nujuff Khan-Conquests in th.b 
.Taut Country—Routure betwixt. Shujaa o Dow- 
UA and the ItoHiLUAS—R eduction Rohiucund - 
Description oe that Country-Death op Shujaa 
0 Dowua—Account ob’ the Oudk Family 
Tlie retreat of the Marliattas afforded Shah-Aulum 
the highest satisfaction: freed from the vexations 
occasioned by their insolent demeanour, lie hoped tie 
shouldonoe more be enabled to maintain his authority 
in the state, and bring liiw affairs into a better train.- 
He was resolved to place iiis wliole confidence on Mirza 
Nujuff Khan, who in every respect was well qualified for 
the important trust. High spirited, and an active, 
equally a valiant^ comniandeiv and of courteous and 
obliging manners, he conciliated the esteem of every 
one; and by his unremitting attention to business, he 
preserved regularity, and restored order throughout 
every department. 

Tlie king, to give public proof of his opinion of this 
nobleman’s attachment, tliought proper, as a preliminary 
step, to dismiss his rival, Hnssam A1 Dowlah, from all 
his emi>loyments. His majesty had long beheld tlie 
predilection which that minister had entertained for the' 
Marliattas, whose interests he liad dared to prefer to 
those of his lawful sovereign ; and resolved to punish 
him for his presumption. He was degraded from his 
nobility, and all his estates confiscated to tlie royal 
treasury. His appointments were conferred on Nujuff 
Khan, who was at the same time created Captain 
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Tlie treasures taken from Hussam Al DowJa, which 
had been araassetl b,y oppressive means, afforded a fund 
sufficient to answer the expeUvSes of a war with the 
Jauts, who, during the late disputes at court, had again 
made liead, and were exciting fresh disturbances In 
order to embarrass the king’s governmen-t. 

About this time* Majd Al Dowla, a nobleman of 
considerable eminence, was appointed to the office 
of Dewaunt: and the king, to encourage his army, 
caused it to be signified to the troops that tlie ptmider 
acquired during the intended expedition, should be 
divide<I amongst thenn 

The country of the Jauts, so frequently mentioned, is 
situated on both sides of the river Jumna, and com¬ 
prehends a tract of 150 miles in length, by about 60 in 
breadth. It extends from the vicinity of Gwalior, a 
large town 60 miles westward of Agrail, to the skirts 
of the capital ^ and contains, witfiin its limits many 
strong fortresses and other liolds. Towards the close 
of the reign of Aurengzeeb, this singular tribe first 
attracted notice. iGrnigrating from a remote spot 
on the banks of the Indus, in the lower parts of the 
Multan province, and accustomed to the humble 
occupations of husbandry,. they were allowed to settle 


^ His titles at length were, Khan 8ipah4-iSalar Hlndostaun, 
Riistum Al Dowla, HiTstmn-i-Hind, iSultlcar Al Dowla, Mirza Ku|uff 
Khan Hahadur, Ghalib Jting.—In English thus : 

Leader of the armies of Hindostaun, Splendour of the State, 
Rustum of India, Sword of the Empire, Mii*za NujaQ' Khan victori¬ 
ous in battle, 

f Collector of the revenues. 
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^Ives peaceably in their present residence^ 
eScUfse of a few years, becoming numerous, they ventured 
to attack the caravans proceeding to Delhi with supplies 
for the royal army ; and, having met with unexpected 
success on their first attempts, at length became so 
formidable as to require the presence of the imperial 
troops to overawe them. 

Their future progress was inconceivably rapid ; and 
amid the civil wars carried on by Aurungzeeb’s succes¬ 
sors, the Jauts found means to secure a large portion 
of country to themselves, in which they built forts, and 
accumulated great wealth. Their natural propensity 
to plunder, which accompanied them in their emigration, 
has communicated itself to their posterity, and they are 
still a most notorious and daring banditti. 

Ohura Miin, one of their first chiefs, was an intrepid 
soldier, and remarkably fortunate in his encounters with 
the imperial troops, who were frequently compelled to 
retire with precipitation before this daring tribe. In 
later times, Suriij Mull, who fell in an ambuscade a few 
years since, was one of the most respectable of their 
leaders. He, in 1756, having been dignified with the 
title of Rajah, or Prince, kept his court with great 
splendour. But with his death their power, in a great 
measure, expired. His eldest son, Newal Sing, who now 
commanded the tribe, was not equal to contend with 
the ability of NpjulfKhan; but being a man of great"^ 
personal courage, he determined to risk the issue ; and 
for this purpose, besides augmenting his army, he had 
fortified in the strongest manner the towns of Deig, 
Bullum Oiirh, and other places within his jurisdiction. 

Zulficar Al Dowla having received his instructions 
from the king, put his troops in motion, and marched 
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In iJis way he reduced sev^raR^ 
T^Sfm5tory Zewlindars, whom the late disturbances at 
’Court had teitipted to revolt from their allegiance. On 
these lie imposed heavy fines* and by this means enrich¬ 
ed his treasury to a considerable amount. In the mean¬ 
time, the Jaut Rajah, hearing of the success of the 
captain general, was fearful he might make an attack 
upon the fort of Defg, one of his strongest holds, which, 
if suceessfuJ, would undoubtedly put an* end to the war, 
and prove utter destruction to his affairs. To prevent 
this, he resolved to hazard an action ; and, agreeably to 
his determination, tlxrew himself in the \vay of the royal 
army. A sharp engagement ensued ; but Nujuff Khan’s 
good fortune prevailing, the Jaut Rajah was totally 
defeated, and compelled to quit the field of battle with 
very few of his soldiers. He took refuge in the fort of 
Deig, which he resolved to defend to the last extremity- 
The plunder of Newal Sing’s camp, which was 
immense, prevented an immediate pursuit: and Nujulf 
Khan, elate with his victory, sent art account of it to 
Delhi without delay. The news of success, so important, 
was received at court with the highest satisfaction; 
and rewards and honours were conferred on the captain 
general and his army by the king’s express command. 
He sent the general a letter of thanks, written with his 
own hand, and recommended a vigorous pursuit of the 
enemy, which it was lioped would bring the contest to 
a speedy and favourable issue. From the field of battle^ 
Nujulf Khan led the army to Agrah, which place he 
invested on all vsides; but not having a sufficient tram 
of artillery, he was compelled to turn the siege into 
a blockade, which, indeed, is the more geficral method 
adopted by the armies Of Hindostauh'. > - 
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ring the siege, lie sent detachments to din 
~f)arts of the siurounding country, by which, means, 
several of the refractory Zemindars were linduced to^ 
submit themselves to the king’s authoriby; ■; 

About this time, the Vazir Shujaa o Dowla, advanced 
into the Doo Ab witli a considerable army. 'I’liat prince, 
whose ambition was great, deeming the retreat of 
the Marhattas favourable to his designs, resolved to 
appropriate some of their possessions to his own ' use. 
He accordingly laid siege to Etawah, a city on the 
frontiers, from whence he expelled the Marhattas, and 
placed a garrison therein on his own part, h’rom Etawah 
he proceeded to Agrah, then besieged by Nujuff KItan, 
whom he assisted with an increase of force, and several 
line cannon, which enabled the captain general to cm-ry 
on the siege with vigour. The garrison, tlireatened by 
a dearth of provisions, were, without difficulty, persuaded: 
to capitixlate, and accordingly delivered up the fort and 
its dependencies to Nujuff Khau. A messenger was 
immediately dispatched to the capital with the important 
intelligence, and carried with him the keyset the font 
to be laid at his majesty’s feet. 

Shujaa o Dowla at the same time sent lHuj Ivhau, his 
favourite, to wait on the king, and, in his name, compli¬ 
ment him on the late successes. But that noblemaa 
was charged witli a secret commission of a mofe import¬ 
ant nature. It was to engage the king’s consent to the 
designs wliicli he now meditated against the Rohillas. 
and, in the event of conquest, to participate with his 
majesty in sharing tlie country betwefin them.: The 
jealousy with which the vazir had long beheld,the Rohilla 
power, and his alarm at the exteuslon of their influence, 
so contiguous to his own dominions, determined him. 
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i Vcontrary to Htrict justice aod sound polic 
with that nation ; and, that a pretext might not 
be. wn-uting in his favour*, he urged the infraction of the 
late treaty,; and complained loudly of the treacherous 
conduct of the RolliHas in (lela.ying payment of the 
stipulated sum. 

The violation of a treaty made under such circiim- 
stauces, aad.by which the Rohillas had certainly received 
material assistance in the expulsion of the invaders of 
their country, cannot indeed foe justified foy any principle 
of common liouesty, tliough at the same time the inordi¬ 
nate ambition of the vazir, and his enterprising spirit, 
were grounds of alarm, sufficient to persuade the Rohilla 
Sirdars to counteract and curb it by any means within 
the/ir power. , 

llliij Khan, on ills arrival at court, consulted with 
Majd A1 Dpwla on the foregoing points; and, as he 
brought a large ssum of money with him, he found less 
difficulty in succeeding in hie object. A secret treaty 
was at length formed, by wdiich the vazir bound himself 
not only to defray tlie expenses of the war, but, at 
its conclusion, ids majesty should participate in the 
<listnbutiou of the plunder as well as a share in the 
conquered province, or, if more agreeable, have an equal 
proportion of country more contiguous to Delhi. On 
the part of tlie king, he was to send the army under 
Nujuff Khan to the assistance of the vazir, who was 
preparing, iiv cpncei't with the British forces, to take 
the held, ^hah-Aulum appeared to listen to their pro- 
ppsals with much, cjpmplacency; yet, as an ingenious 
historian'^ has jqstlyj remarked, be did not heartily con¬ 
cur in the measure, being averse to aggrandising the 


♦ ^ Capiaid Jonathan Septt. 
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expense of the Rohillas, Wliatever^^J^i 
sentiments, the captain-general wa^ recall^ 
Agrah, and directed to march the array towjard^ 


Rohilcund, and the king prepared to take the fields 
but indisposition, whether real or pretended, prevented' 
him from attending the array, which set but ihldei^'the' 
command of Niijuff Khan. 

The memorable battle of Cutterah, hnd thb termina¬ 
tion of the Rohilla war which soon followed, are too well' 
known to require any comment in these transactions ; 
it may, however, gratify curiosity to take a view of the 
then situation, soil, climate, and productions of that 
celebrated province. 

Rohilcund, called in Sanscrit Cuttair, comprehends 
that tract lying east oE the Gauges, between the 28th 
and 30th degrees of north iatitude, and from. 76 to 80 
longitude. Commencing in the vicinity of Loll Dong, 
at the foot of the Kummow Hills, it extends eastward 
to the town of Fillibeet; on the north and west, it is' 
bounded by the Ganges, and to the south, by the district 
of Mahomedy, in the dominions of Oude. 

The soil of Outtair is in general a rich black mould, 
intermixed in many parts with sand and red earth ; it is’ 
iincomrnonl 3 " fertile, and capable of the highest cultiva¬ 
tion, abounding in all sorts of grain, sugar-cane, and 
tobacco. Few countries have, in truth, more natural 
advantages than this; it is well supplied with several 
large rivers, besides numerous smaller streams. Among 
the first, are the Ramganga, and Dewah, (or Gainberah).’ 

The Ramganga, taking its rise between the first and 
second range of mountains to the north-east, issues 
forth into the plains of Hindostauuat the Gaut of Colly ; 
and, after traversing the greatest part of Rohilcund, in 
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aici south-westerly direction, and 
lai^le^ined in its progress by other rivers, ^nd hna V, 
dtsclmrged into the Ganges in the 

This majestic river, until late years / 

it uavigible for seven months in the jjar ; 

broad and rapid, and its the 

lai-e and populous villages. On tlie eastern su e, e 
Dewah issuing from the same mountains, runs t 

] Pilliheet Here are embarked the ftnest oaul, 
j; «r M» produce o, .ho -jf 

forests that skirt the foot of the “ Gamberah 

citv otShahjehaiipore, the Dewah joins the Gambeial., 

::Le name it assumes, aud after 

qandv Beroun, and otiier places, meets the Uamgan„ 
^eafiU trtmi with the Gauges. The smaller streams 
are the Oossillah, Nahul, Byghul, 

and Yarwufadav; these, likewise, contribute ' ^ 

cultivation of the country, and by means o ^ 

sluices, canals and acqueducts, ; 

throughout the com fields in evey direction, ^^ht more 
oo i„ .he jaghoov o, the 

Ano.l.e.-pfoporW !«»“«»' “ i™ 

With Which water is procured ; exclusive of 

aad streams before enumerated, the 

bv digging a few feet from the surface of the earth ip 
any paH of the country, water is procured in abundanc. 

So happily situated by nature, Eohilcimd has m a 
times been deemed of great political importance. Jn 
the early times of the empire, commerce 

Sie great cities of Shahabad, Shahjehanpore, Baieilly, 

iLw.te, BoteOh, 0«»la, M.o.hP.hH.d - Su^ul 
formerly kept up a constant intercourse svith tl p^ 

o. .!.» l«h. B, were e,po,-.e.Uh.p 
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products of Lahore, Oabul, Cast 
Mhar and Persia, rubies, precious stones, tuteneage, 
copper, iron, tin, lead, borax, drugs, Oashmerian shawls, 
Oarmaiiiaii wool, mules, horses and camels; in return 
they received, coarse clotlis, sugar, grain and tobacco. 

During the reign of the Patau Dynasty in Hindos- 
taun, many princes of that family kept their courts for 
a series of years in the ancient city of Bedaon. There, 
as ill many parts of Oiittair, are to be seen the remains 
of magnificent edifices, palaces, gardens, mosques, 
colleges and mausoleums. Among the first-rate citiCvS of 
modern days are to be placed, Owiila, Bissowlee, Bareilly 
and Pillibeet, which having been the residences of those 
Roliilla chiefs who founded a new empire in Outtair 
within half a century back, demand on this occasion 
particujar attention. 

The city of Ownla, situated in the centre, and in 
one of the finest parts of Roliilcuud, is built on an 
eminence, having a commanding view of the adjacent 
country. Tlie river J^iitvatib Nuddi runs along the south¬ 


western side of the city. The town is of considerable 
extent, and adorned with many handsome buildings, 
most of which are now in ruins. Enough, however, 
remains to discover the former grandeur of the place, 
and to regret the fatal ravages of destructive ambition. 
On the summit of the eminence is the fort built of brick. 
It was erected about fifty years since by Ali Mahomed, 
founder of the Rohilla government in Outtair, and here 
he kept his court. Within the fort is the palace of 
AH Mahomed, a cathedral, and several other public 
buildings. In the environs of Ownla are ruins of 


palaces, gardens, and mosques; the adjacent country 
is by nature beautiful, but the total want of cultivation 
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melancholy the prospect. Ownla is siicy 
"N.-W. of Bareilly, from Bissowtee fourteen, and 
about equally distant from Delhi and Piliibeet. At 
Bissovvlee are likewise to be seen evident traces of the 
former splendour of the RohiMa government; and it is, 
rnoreover, remarkable for being the burial place of 
^^everal of the family of Ali Mahomed. 

Bareilly, situated on the banks of the united streams 
of Jooah and Sunkra, is a large, handsome, well-built 
city. It was the capital of Hafiz Rahmut, and a place 
of considerable trade. It is distant from Lucknow 180 
miles, and from the Ganges 120.—Lastly, the town 
cf Piliibeet. This place, thirty-six miles to the north- 
cast of Bareilly, was peculiarly selected by tlie discrimi¬ 
native foresight of Hafiz Rahmut Khan, as of great 
importance in its commercial resources. For the en¬ 
couragement of trade that prince built a spacious Shehr 
Punnah, or Fettah, which is four miles in circumference. 
It is surrounded by a brick wall, and within the enclosure 
is erected a magnificent mosque. Admirably situated on 
the banks of the Bewah, Piliibeet, during the RohiMa 
government, was an emporium of commerce. Its staples 
are Saul, Sessoo, and fir timbers, sugars, and coarse 
cloths - and from the mountains of Almorali are imported 
borax, pitch, drugs, wax, and lioney : of late years, 
however, it is melancholy to add, tlie hand of commerce 
is shrunk up, and the want of a well-regulated police, 
the total discouragement to industry, and the vexatious 
imposts levied by the rulers have almost annihilated its 
once-profitable and flourishing trade; 

The revenues of Outtair are stated, in the imperial 


register at Delhi, to be five millions sterling. During 
the flourishing times of the empire, the face of the 
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,jry will WHrraiit the supposition, aud undoij 
governmeut, who paid unremitting attention to 
agriculture, the province might have yielded that suiih 
After the conquest of Rohilciuid by Bhujaa o Dowda, an 
otter was made to that prince to rent the province for 
two millions. Since that period the revenues, from a 
variety of causes, have continued to decline; and 
under the present government, the province of Cuttaii\ 
with difficulty yields the sum of 36 lacks, or abput 
£ 400,000 sterling. 

Of the inhabitants there yet remains to speak. The 
llohillas'-, who, it is well known, originally einigratecl 
from the mountains of Afghauistaun, about 60 years 
since, settled in Outtair. They ai*e a hardy, warlike 
race, equally capable of arms and husbandry. Their 
feudal system of government, similar to those of Europe 
in former days, lias inspired them with ideas of tur¬ 
bulence and ferocity; at the same time tliey are 
uncommonly patient under hardships, and attached to 
theU’chiefs by indissoluble bonds of national affectiom 
But withal, in common with other AfgUauns, they are 
crafty, treacherous, and revengeful. This characteristic 
national spirit, aided by the impetuous follies of a 
ferocious and uncivilized mind, renders dilficult the 
government of tliis race. Hence, frequent revolutions, 
civil broils at home, and wars abroad, have constantly 
marked the Rohilla government under its different; 
rulers. Yet has it been evinced in more instances 
than one, that by kind and proper treatment, even this 
generally-considered ferocious tribe may be rendered 
tractable: that, when their peculiarities and prejudices 


» Consult the account of the Rohilla Afghauns, published by 
the lafce Captain Chariot Hamilton of Bengal. , , i i 
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ended to by a wise and liberal goveroimill^ 
prove not only goo4 subjects, but even steady, 
and faitliful allies. 

Shortly after the battle of Outtera, Zulficar A1 Dowla 
joined the vazir and the British forces. He was received 
with distinction, and the vazir nominated him to the 
I^eabut of the vizarut, an office more honourable than lu¬ 
crative, but accepted by the captain general with thank¬ 
fulness. Shiijaa 0 Dowla now thought proper to dismiss 
him; and^ in order to attach him more to his interests, 
gave a reinforcement of his own trobps. 

ft has been seen that by the treaty of Delhi, Shujaa 
0 Dowla iiad agreed to share his conquests witli the 
king, and to make an equal division of the plunder acquired 
by the war. Oonsonaut to the spirit of this treaty, 
the captain general liad come from Delhi in aid of the 
vazir: but the behaviour of Shujaa on this occasion was 
neither just. nor honourable. Though immense plunder 
had been acquired in the late battle, his avaricious 
spirit prompted him to retain the whole to himself ; and 
when urged by the captain general to deliver up the 
king’s share, he peremptorily declined it. A conduct, in 
every respect so unwarrantable, excited extreme dis¬ 
gust in the king’s mind; but having made several fruitless 
and iuelTectual endeavours to alter the vazir’s resolution, 
his majesty at length desisted, and Nnjuff Khan was 
compelled to return to Delhi. 

Shujaa o Dowla, after settling the government of the 
province, and appointing Aurnils to the several dis¬ 
tricts, took his leave of the Britisli cominander-ia-ehief, 
and returned to Oude. During the remainder of that, 
year, he employed himself in arranging the alfairs of the 
province of Furrokbabad, which was tributary to 1dm; 
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whibh now returned with aociimulated violence, 
notwithstanding every exortiori and aasistance^afford¬ 
ed by his physiciatifi^, lie expired in his palace at 
F.yzabad;" 

An historiati |, respectable for his talents, has inlonned 
the world that the reigning family in Glide were 
obscure in their origin and of low birth ; but as that 
information, from accounts procureil at a later period, 
4^ippears to be incorrect, we liave, with that deference 
to fidelity which the impartiality of history demands, 
detailed a'more authentic account f of the rise of that 
I’ainily* 


SAADUT KHAN. 


Saadut Khan, sou of Mirza Nlissur A1 Deem Hyder, 
known at lirst uuder the name of Meer Mahomed 
Aineen, wiis born in the city of Nishapore, in the pro¬ 
vince of KhorauKsauo. He was descended in a direct line 
from the Iinaum Musa Kasim, of the family of Ali, estee¬ 
med in Persia as of the highest and most noble extrac¬ 
tion. Towards the conclusion of the reign of Bahadur 
8hah, the son and successor of Aiirengzeeb, many Per¬ 
sian families of distinction, retiring from the disorders 
and civil wars which overwhelmed their native country, 

^ In the montli of January, 1775. 

t Colonel Dow. 

t In this detail the author has principally followed a small 
gODoalogical work, entitled OwsaM- Asuph, or the Genealogy of 
Asuf A1 Dowla, the present vaKir, which was procured by the 
friendship of Mr. George Johnstone, many years Kesident at 
Lucknow. 







CHAPTER IV. 

& asyliun in J:[iDdost£iuu, At that period, 

_Ameeni, who had been bred to arms, became 

desirous of signalising himself, and with the laudable 
hope of providing for his family, lie bade adieu to his 
native country, and repaired to Lahore. Me was received 
into tlie imperial service, and shortly after took tlie name 
of Saadiit Khan. By means of the friendship whlcii he 
formed with several of the principal otticers about tlie 
court, he was introduced to the emperor's notice, and 
stood high in Ids favour, arid continued so until his death. 
On the accession of Mohammad Shah, Saadiit Khan was 
created a noble of febe: empire; and through the iidluence 


of his great patron, SarbuUuud Khan, he was nominated 
to the goyernment of Akbarabad. - Increasing in favour, 
lie WHS appointed Soobadar of Oude, and at the same time 
presented with tlie rank of 7,000 horse, and honoured witli 
a new patent of nobility/^ During the reign of Mohammad 
Shah he held: with applause the highest offices of the 
state; and by his successes in Deccan, and on the fron-- 
tiers of the empire, upheld the tottering fortunes of a 
weak and dissolute government. 

But in paying his tribute to his abilities, his conduct,, 
when actuated by base and unworthy motives, mush 
be equally reprobated.- At the memorable invasion 
of HindOvStauii by Nadir Shah, when Iris country became 
a prey to savage ferocity ami lawless outrage, Saadiit 
Khan, from selfish views and a spirit of inordinate ambi*- 
tion, excited the vengeance of the conqueror, and by 

^ Uia titles at length were Boorban nl Moolak, Itimand Al 
Dowla Meer Atahomed Ameen Khan Bahadur Bhoukut Jui»g. In 


English thUxS: 

Pillar of the empire, contlcleut Support of the State, Meef 
Mohaincd Ameen Khan, tlie Glory of War, 
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Ing him Of the imiTfiense riches to he acquire31)y 
visiting the capital, lie bToiight incalculable calamity 
upon his sovereign aufl his subjects*. He did not, how¬ 
ever, live, as has been justly remarked, to reap the 
fruits of a Conduct so treacherous, dying, shortly after 
the conqueror’s entrance into Delhi, of a Cancer in his 
back. 


SAFDAE JUNG. 


When Saadut Khan quitted his native country, liC 
left behind him an only sister, married to a nobleman, 
named Jaafer Beg. He promised at his departure, should 
fortune prove favourable, to send for Iris family to Hin- 
dostaun, which he did accordingly. But Jaafer Beg 
had died and left two sons, Abul Munsoor Khan and 
Miraia Mohsun, the former better known as Safdar 
Jung. These youtim ^vere received with aflfectionate 
regard by Saadut Khan ; and, to perpetuate the family 
honours, he bestowed iris only daughter in marriage 
to the elder brother. That princess, the grandmother 
of the reigning Nawaub, is well known to the British 
nation. After living to the great age of ninety, she 
expired a few years since at her palace in Glide. On the 
death of his uncle, the young Nawaub Safdar Jung was 
conlirmad by the king in his government of Glide ; and 
on the departure of the Persian conqueror, became a 
great favourite at the court of Mohammd Shah. Em¬ 
ployed, like his predecessors, in distant parts of the 
empire, his success was frequently brilliant; and he rose 

‘ •* Consult second volume of Captain Scott’s interesting History 

of the Successors of Aurchgzeeb. 
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Jy to the highest honours in the state. In* 
the government of Allahabad, he was appointed to 
the office of Grand Master of the Artillery ; and on the 
death of the celebrated Nizam Al Mooluk, w^as made 
vazir''^ of the empire, and dignified with honours and 
titles. He died in 1756, having the character of a daring 
and intrepid soldier, and esteemed by his own subjects 
as a good man and upright magistrate. 


SHtJJAA O DOWLA. 

Shujaa o Dowla,son and successor of Safdar Jung, was 
called in his yoiingerj days Mirza Jelaiil Uddeen Hyder, 
Had this prince lived in the reign of Shah Jehan, or the 
Great Aurengzeeb, he might have attained a high 
character in the annals of the empire ; but he was born 
at a period when the house of Timoor was rapidly 
declining, and the superior genius of a foreign nation 
had acquired an ascendency not to be overborn. Shujaa 
o Dowla, in his contest with tlie English, liaving rashly 
espoused the cause of the unfortunate Oassim All, 
Nuwaub of Bengal, felt the effects of this ascendency ; 
and, after two unsuccessful attempts, perceiving his 

♦ It was «ot then the son of a Persian pedlar who ruled over 
Onde, but a man of birth and family ; and whatever might have 
been his demerits, or political errors, his services to his country 
entitle him, in every unprejudiced mind, to an appellation rno)e 
honourable. 

I It is customary in Hindostaun, and thronghout several of the 
Asiatic courts, to change the name of a prince on his accession to 
the throne. Thus the famous Jehangir was called ^elim; 
Shah Jehan, fC/iorrnm; Shujaa o Dowla, Mirza Jelanl Uddeen Hyder; 
hfs son and successor, Asuf Al Dowla, was M irza Amaiini, Many 
other instances occur. 
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jty to resist, lie wisely resolved to co|.iclUai|Xl€Li 
tioa of his enemies. He was not deceiyod|;, the 
peace of 1765 (well known in Europe) placed him, in 
a situation more eligible than what he held at th^ com- 
^meucement of the war: for, exclusive of the restoration 
of the conquered provinces, he became the friend and 
ally of the English; and to cement tlie union hy still 
closer ties, he asked and obtained the assistanceof 
a British force for the protection of liis frontiers. 

When released from the afoi'e-rnentioned contest, 
Shujaao Dowla directed his atteutiOM to tlie augmenta¬ 
tion of his army, and to the management of the affairs of 
his own dominions, into the government of which gYeat 
abuses had been introduced. If we take h'Is character 
comparatively, Bhujaa o Dovvla will be allowed con¬ 
siderable merit: active and vigorous in his mind, he 
was hold, daring, and enterprising, wluch he manifested 
on various occasions, and in situations of danger and 
difficulty. His temper was iiTuscihle, vvhieti often led 
liim to commit acts of cruelty ; yet he was an excellent 
magistrate, a lo ver of justice, and anxiously desirous of 
the prosperity of his country. To the internal economy 
of his government, he paid a rigid attention ; and by his 
judicious and prudent arrangements, aided by the exei- 
tions of some very able olllcers', lie cleared his dominions 
from the remains of a nest of banditti which had long 
infested and disgraced them. Misconduct with regard 
to his neighbours, theEohillas, was on every account the 
most exceptionable; and his liostile attempt to destroy 
their power evidently originated from a spirit of 
ambition, boundless as inordinate and re-prehensible: 
nor can his endeavours to extenuate his conduct by 
throwing the blame on tlie impolitic obstinacy of the 
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5iusiag to discharge tlie stipulated^ 
justify the means he used to effect their 


* In tlie above detail it has been the author’s intention to be 
guided by the strictest impartiality, neither wishing to exalt too 
high the ciiaracter of any individual who merited praise, nor to 
abstain from censure when it appeared deserving. 
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Chapter V. 

Return of the Oaftain General to Delhi -Acces¬ 
sion OF Asuf Al Dowla to the Government of 
Oude-Embassy of Illoj Khan to Delhi—Pbo- 
ceedings against Zabita Khan—Defeat of the 
King’s Troops-Zabita Khan unites with the 
Sikhs—Succinct Account of that Nation—Occur¬ 
rences. 

Nujufl Khaii, ott his arrival at Delhi, met witli 
a reception different from his expectations. The king 
was disgusted with him for not having insisted in 
a more resolute manner upon the delivery of the districts 
wliich had been stipulated in tlie late treaty witli the 
vazir; and for omitting to urge ins fight to participate ■ 
in tlie plunder acquired in the Rohilla war. Shah- 
Aulum, in fact, suspected ids minister to have been 
influenced on this occasion more by an attention to liis 
own interests than that of his sovereign, as the vazir, 
previous to his dei)arture, publicly bestowed on Ntijiiff 
Khan the Neabiit” of the vazarut. The suspicion was 
diligently fostered in the king’s mind by the suggestions 
of Majd Al Dowla, who now began to acquire an 
ascendency over lus majesty ; and being jealous of the 
authority and influence of Nujuff Khan, resolved to 
oppose him in everything. The minister had long 
entertained hopes of that very appointment; but, baffled 
in bis exertions to attain it, ho represented his rival as 
a person desirous of advancing his own authority over 
♦ The deputysbip of the ollico of vazir, or his representative at 
the court of Delhi. 
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Niijuff KJian, however, had too 
urt, as well as ia the camp, to be 
easily supplanted; and the war against the Jauts 
re<iuiring immediate attention, his majesty appeared 
satisfied with the excuses olTered by Nujuff Khan. 

The army again assembled, and the captain general 
led it without delay against the fort of Beig, the only 
place of consequence that remained to the Jauts. Nujuff 
Khan having invested the fort on all sides, and com¬ 
pleted the blockade, detached a small portion from his 
main body throughout the adjacent country, and reduced 
many of the Zemindars to obedience. 

Wlqle tlie army lay before Beig, an einbass.>' arrived 
in camp, sent by the vazir A.sufl Al Bowla. That young 
prijice, who succeeded to the Musnud of Slnijaa o Bowla, 
was eighteen years of age. On his accession, it was 
deemed advisable to request of. Shah-Aulum a con¬ 
firmation of his patent of the vazarut in his own name. 
For this purpose, Illiij Khan, a favourite servant, was 
deputed to Delhi, attended by a splendid suite, and 
carrying with him fifty lacks of nipee.s as a paisbcush. 
After a short stay in the camp, lie proceeded on to 
the capital, where his success at first fell short of 
his expectations. The king did not appear inclined 
to e.xpedite the patent; and, under various pretences, 
delayed giving a direct answer. -But a severe rais- 
i’ortuae which at tins time befell his majesty’s arms, 
caused an immediate and ready assent. Zabita Khau 
had again become refractory, and refused to for¬ 
ward the stipulated tribute to the royal treasury; 
and was now prepared to support his rebellion by 
force of arms. Abdul Oassem Khan, on the part of the 
king, was ordered to raai’ch an army to attack the 
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Khau, who was posted in Glvous GurliJ 
nobleman’s approach, marched boldly out, 
and offered him battle. A desperate conflict ensued, 
and the event was on the point of proving favourable 
to the royal forces, when a body of Pathan liorse, who 
had been planted in an ambuscade by Zabita Kban at 


the commencement of the action, came suddenly out 


of the place, and fell upon the rear of tlie king’s troops 
with sucli fury as totally to discomfit them. Tlie 


general was slain wliilst endeavouring to rally Ids men ; 
and his fall threw the troops into stich disorder, that 
it was witli great difflculty Majd A1 Dowla, wlio 
succeeded to the command, was enabled to make good 
his retreat witli a very small party. Zabita Khan re¬ 
entered ids fort in triumph. 


Accounts of this fatal disaster arriving at court. 


created the greatest consternation and dismay. 
Fortunately, however, for Shali-Auluni, at tins critical 
moment he was relieved by the appearance of Lataufut 
Khan, one of the vazir’s officers, who brought along 
with liirn a body of 5,000 troops, and a train of artillery, 
for the king’s use. This salutary aid proved of the 
highest service ; and being relieved from any apprehen* 
sions for the present, tlie court determined to gratify tlie 
vazir for tlie essential service he had rendered. A 
patent was immediately made out, accompanied with 
the insignia of office and valuable presents ; and the 
whole were sent off with much pomp and solemnity 
under the charge of four commissioners named by the 


king for tins express purpose. 

During these transactions, Nujuff Klian was still 
employed before Deig: that fortress, which was un¬ 
commonly strong and defended by a numerous garrison. 


mtsr^y_ 
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foi more tliao iwelvo i<i<>iitli8 to bid deflatifi 
^el!ort« of NujulY Khan. The repeated and blood? 
a«?saiilts which were made by tfm garrison, had, however, 
mucii weak^aiad tiieir force, and the liealtli of the Jaiit 
prince beginning to decline, he entertained thoughts of 
subnilsHion ; bat l>efore he liad time to execute lus re¬ 
solution, he was hurried otf by death. Runjeet Singl?, 
his brother, succeeded to the command : he was willing 
to continue the defence to the last extremity ; but pro*- 
visions growing scarce, his troops mutinied, and he was 
eompeile<l to withdraw^ privately from the fort. 

Accordingly, availing himself of the opportunity of 
an extreme dark night, and taking with him his family 
and traavsures, accompanied by the greater part of the 
garrison, he elfected his escape. On the ensuing rnornirig, 
the king's troops, who were prepar ed for an assault, 
were astonished to llud the walls unmanned, and no 
appearance of resistance. The general at first suspect¬ 
ed a stratagem ; but, on a closer inspection, perceiving 
the rebels had actually retired, he entered and took 
posses-sion, 

A great (quantity of ammunition and stores, with a 
train of artillery, were taken, bat not much plunder, 
which circumstance exasperated the troops, and induced 
them to commit all sorts of violence upon the de» 
fenceless inhabitants. Not content with insulting 
them, they proceeded to attack their jPagodas, where 
they broke and demolished the idols, in spite of the 
{iraycrs and entreaties urged by the poor wretches on 
behalf of their altars. On the capture of Deig, all the 
remaining part of the Jaut country submitted ; and as 
heavy fines were imposed by the general upon the 
dilTerent Zemindars, he continued to HU his treasury. 
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^lelKfeuabled him to discharge the arrears of his troops; 
at the same time he ordered a general rejoicing 
throughout the camp. 


The embassy atore-meutioned arriving at the same 
time, Nujuff Khan availed himself on the occasioh to 
sliew his respect to the vazir, by entertaining the 
commissioners in the most splendid manner. He feasted 
them for several days, and then dismissed them with 


additional presents. 

The conquest of the Jauts being now complete, 
Nujuff Khan directed his attention to the collection of the 
revenues, and in reforming the abuses which had pre¬ 
vailed during the war. ' But in the midst of his arrange¬ 
ments, he was suddenly called off by letters received 
from Dellii, which required his immediate presence at 
that city. Zabita Khan, whose success, as already 
related, had inflamed his resentment and excited his 
ambition, was resolved to persist in his rebellion, and 
actually threatened Delhi with a siege. Previous, 
however, to proceeding to open hostilities, he aug¬ 
mented his army, and took into his pay large bodies of 

Sikhs, 

He forined, rnoreover, connections with some of the 
principal chiefs of that nation; and, in order to render 
this alliance the more effectual, he embraced the tenets 
of this extraordinary sect, and became a convert to their 
faith. The part which the Sikhs have borne in the 
transactions of later times in the upper parts of Hindos- 
taun, justify an attempt to describe their origin and 
progressive advancement to authority in the empire. 

During the reigns of Akbar, Jehanglre, Shall Jetian 
and Aurangzeeb, the annals of Hindostaun exhibit a 
series of ev'ents and brilliant actions which raised the 
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to the first statiou in the history of Asia* 
Mmulatiug the conduct of their founder, the great 
Timoor, those princes, whilst they trod in his steps, 
rendered their dominion flourishing and their people 
happy, and the power of that august family appean^ed 
established on so solid a basis as to bid defiance to the 
fluctuating and capricious changes of fortune; but the 
seeds of dissolution and decay were internally generat¬ 
ed even in the height of their prosperity; and tlm 
indolence, folly and elfeminacy, of the princes of latei* 
times, overthrew the fabric of power, and buried the 
authority of the house of Timoor under its ruins. Out 
of the shipwreck of its former grandeur, several new 
and independent states arose. To the Sikhs, among 
otliers, may be assigned an interesting station; obscure 
in their origin, in a remote part of tiie province of 
Lahore, this tribe had nothing but novelty to recommend 
itself or attact notice. 

In the reign of the Bmperor Baber Nanak Shah^ 
founder of the tribe, was born at a sinall village, named 
Tulbindee, in the province of Lahore; at an early period 
of life, this extraordinary person, who possessed a good 
capacity and amiable manners, forsook the world, and 
devoted himself to a life of religious austerity. In this 
recluse state, aided by the elfusions of a fervid imagi¬ 
nation, Nanak framed a syvStem of religion, composed 
from the speculative and contemplative theories of 
Mussulman divinity, which he delivered to his numer¬ 
ous followers as of divine origin. This book ho 
termed Granth, which, in the Punjabee dialect, implies 
scriptural* Nanak, after reaching bis nintieth year, 
expired peaceably, and was buried at Amritsar, 
where his tomb to the present day attracts the 
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and animates the piety, of his numerous 
disciples. He left two children, Laksmi Dass and Sree 
Ohand. 

At his death, Nanak Shah, with a view to render 
permanent his new system, ordained that the succession 
should be elective and not hereditary, an ordination 
which, as it precluded the supreme authority from 
remaining in one family, placed the benevolent and 
disinterested views of the founder in a liglit truly 
amiable. Sree Chand, who found means to secure his 


election, presided over the tribe for several years, a.nd, 
at his death, Angadjee succeeded. But this custom, 
though it obtained for some time, was at length set 
aside, and Gooroo Ram was the first who established 
an hereditary succession. 

The tribe continuing to increase by the vast number 
of converts which it had acquired, had not hitherto 
attracted the notice of the neighbouring powers; occu¬ 
pied in paying a scrupulous adherence to the laws and 
ordinations of their founder, the Sikhs were looked upon 
as harmless, inoJlensive devotees; but the period was at 
hand when they were to act a different part, and to 
contend with vigour against imperial authority. Teigh 
Bahadur, whose actions and mLsfortunes render liis name 
memorable, was the first who took up arms against the 
oliicers of Aurangzeeb, till after many bloody encounters 
with the king’s\roops, he was at length overcome, taken 
prisoner, and put to death. His successors, animated by 
revenge, continued a predatory war with the descend¬ 
ants of Aurangzeeb, and, during the struggle, the Sikhs 
acquired a considerable addition of territory. Among 
the most memorable of these chiefs, was Bandah, who, 
after a long and severe contest, was taken prisoner; 




to Delhi, ?iiKi there siilfered with heroic fortit 

la the reign ot‘ iVhinatl Shah, the tribe became very 
formidable. Profiting by the disturbances which then 
prevailed in every part of the empire, the Sikhs again 
made head against the government, and with far better 
snccess. . Tliey comiiiered the whole of the Punjab, 
(or country included within the live rivers which fall 
into tlie Indus) and even jjusJied their arms beyond 
it. 

In the last reign (Auluin Geer the Second), their 
dominions were bounded on the west by the country 
of Oabul.and extended eastward to the vicinity of Delhi, 
north by a range of high mountains, and to the south¬ 
west they embraced the province of Multan and the 
city of Tatta, situated on the banks of the Indus. 
Lahore, the capital of Punjab, selected as then' 
chief city of residence, and as such has since continued 
They possess many large towns, a nd among the principal 
are those of Puttiaia, Hiirrial, Loeh Gurh, Serhind, 
Shahabad, and Thanesser. The Sikh territories are 
said to contain prodigious (juantities of cattle, horses, 
oxen, cows, and sheep ; and grain of various kinds 
is produced in abundance. The precious metals are 
very scarce; and their trade is for that reason chiefly 
carried on by barter, specially in tlie manufacturing 
towns. 

At Pattiala they make excellent cloth, and fire arms 
superior to most parts of Hindostaun. Tlie collected 
force of tlie Sikhs is Immense, they being able to bring 


* See a partieulap accoiuit of this onterprising chief In Captain 
l>’eofct^s secoml volume of the History of Dec<.*,un. Article Furrok 
Se.er, 
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die lield aa army of 250,000'^ men, a force api>S^ 
fly terrific, but, from want of union among them¬ 
selves, not much to be dreaded by their neighbours.^ 
Divided into distinct districts, each chief rules over the 
portion appropriated to him with uncontrolled.sway ; and 
tenacious of his authority, and jealous of his brethren, it 
seldom happens that this nation makes an united efEort/(' 


* The following table, which was delivered to the author by a 
Sikh chief when at Paueepat in 1793-4, will exhibit the situation 


of the different chiefs at that period : 

Men. 

BeejeeSing ... ... ... ... 12,000 

Tanah Sing ... ... ... ... 22,000 

Jessah Sing ... ... ... ... 14,000 

Kurnin Sing (of Shahabad) ... ... ... 12,000 

Jessah Sing (of llamghur) ... ... ... 12,000 

Junclut Sing (of Amrit Sar) ... ... ... 24,000 

Khosal Sing (of Fuzoolah Pore) ... ... 22,000 

Hari Sing (on the confines of Multan)... ... 40,000 

Bunjit Sing (of Loeh Gurh) ... ... ... 70,000 

Shahur Sing (of Pattiala), Loll Sing, Juswaunt. Sing 
(of Kabha), Gujput Sing (of Chanda), and other 
chiefs ... ... ... 20,000 

Total ... ... 248,000 


I The alarm once excited in the British government of the 
formidable power of this nation, might he obviated by observing, 
that the discordant and clashing interests of the respective Sikh 
chiefs prevent almost the possibility of a general union; and oven 
if disposed to attack the territory of our ally, the vazir, they 
would bo necessitated to keep a watchful eye over their own ter¬ 
ritories, which would be left open to invasion from the north, lb 
is well known that Zemaun Shah, the king of Cabul, is desirous of 
sharing in the fertile province of Punjab, and specially of getting 
possession of Lahore, emphatically termed the key of Hindostaun. 
His late atlaek at the end of 1796, is a proof of this assertion. 
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^li^ikha ar6 armed vvltli a spear, scimitar 
excellent matchlock. Their horses are strong, very 
patient under hardship, and undergd iucredible fatigue. 
Tlie men are accustomed to charge oo full gallop, on 
a sudden they stop, discharge their pieces with a 
deliberate aim, when suddenly wheeling about, after 
performing three or four turufe, they renew the attack. 
The shock is impressive when oflered only to infantry 


but against artillery they cannot stand. It is a fact 
well known and established, that a few tteid pieces is , 
sufficient to keep in check their most numerous bodies* 
Inured from their infancy to the hardships of a military 
life, the Sikhs are addicted to predatory warfare, in a 
manner peculiar to tliemselves alone. When determined 
to invade a neighbouring province, they assemble at first 
in small numbers on the frontier, when iiaving first 
demanded the Tciki or tribute, if it be complied with, 
they retire peaceably ; but when tins is denied, hostilities 
commence, and the Sikhs, in their progress, are accus¬ 
tomed to lay waste the country on all sides, carrying 
along with them as many of the inhabitants as they 
can take privsoners, and all the cattle. The prisoners 
are detained as slaves, unless redeemed by a pecuniary 
compensation.—But though fond of plunder, the Sikhs, 
in the interior parts of their country, preserve good 
order, and a regular government: and the cultivation 
of their lands is attended with much assiduity. Their 


revenues are collected at two stated periods of six 
months each ; and by an equitable adjustment between 
the proprietor and cultivator, the latter is allowed a 
fiftli part as the reward of his labour. 

Of their religion much information has not as yet 
been acquired ; but it has been remarked by an ingenious 
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rited lii>storiaa, that in the act of receiving 
proselytes, they compel them to the performance of an 
act equally abhorrent to the principles of the Hindoo 
or Mahommedan faith'^ Yet, notwithstanding the na¬ 
ture of their ceremonies, it is certain they continue to 
gain numerous converts. 

The Sikhs, in their persons, are tail, and of a manly 
•erect deportment ; their aspect is ferocious, their eyes 
piercing and animated ; and in tracing their features 
a striking resemblance is observable to the .4mh,s who 
inhabit the banks of the Euphrates. The dress of the 
males consists of a coarse cloth of blue cotton, thrown 
loosely over the shoulders, and coming down between 
the legs, is confined round the waist by a belt of cotton. 
An ample turban of blue cloth covers the head, and over 
this is frequently worn a sash of silk and cotton mixed, 
resembling both in colour and pattern a Scotch Tartan. 
They speak the Aufghaun or Poosbto language, witli 
prolific additions of Persian, Arabic, and Hindoovee j. 


^ obliging the Miissuhiiaua to drink water, in which some 
♦Sikhs have washed, their feet, mixed with hog’s blood, and the 
Hindoo w ith that of a cow. See Captain Scott, Vol. II. Article 
FnrmkSeer. 

f lu the year 1798-4, the author was at Paneoput in company 
•with Major Charles Koynolds of the Bombay establishment, em¬ 
ployed by the British Government oh a siirvey through the Doo 
Ab ; the result of which, when communicated to the public, will 
no doubt prove a valuable addition to the geography already 
acquired. At that time he saw a body of Sikhs then in the service 
of the groat Sindiah ; they were about one thousand in number. 
Tinder the ooinmaiid of Doolcliee Sing, from whose brother most 
of the information above-mentioned was received. The author 
has to apologise for giving a sketch so imperfect, though he is 
happy to learn there is another and far better account already 
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this digression let us proceed to relate!^ 
Actions at court. Sliali-Aulum, vvlio was enraged 
at Zabita Klian for his repeated acts of insolence and 
disrespect, resolved to take the field in person, and had 
for this purpose, as above remarked, ordered the captain 
general from Deig. On the minister’s arrival, the king 
marched out and encamped. 

At a secret conference held on the occasion, it waa 
resolved, previous to commencing hostilities, to make 
one effort to persuade the rebel to return to bis duty 
though, had a retrospect of his former conduct been 
taken, they would have foreseen the insufficiency of 
any but resolute measures. Agreeably to tliis resolve, 
Raja Dayaram, Hiirmiut Bahadur, and Latafiit, were 
sent to Saliauriinpore to treat and offer terms ; but for 
fear of ail unsuccessful issue, the king and the general 
followed with the army. The deputation at first gave 
hopes of a peaceful termination. A conference took 
place between the captain general, Majd A1 Dowla, 
and Zabita Khan ; but, unhappily, a misunderstanding 
arose, which proceeded to violent altercation on both 
sides. Whether Zabita Khan, who was of a turbulent 


and liaiighty spirit, could not brook the manner of the 
king’s ministers, who talked in a high strain, or whether 
he was determined at all events on resistance, has not 
been clearly ascertained. From wliatever cause it 
arose, he was observed as he came out of the tent to be 
uncommonly agitated ; and, without waiting for the 
ministers to accompany and introduce him, repaired 
directly to the royal tent. Having paid his respects to 


before the public from the late Colonel James Browne, of the Ben¬ 
gal establishment, but which aceoant the author has not seen* 
The account here given stands merely on his own researehos. 
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jg, he withdrew to WiS 



own camp ; and sul 

'bat assigning any reason for such a conduct^ struck 
his tents and went into fort. Notwithstanding so glar^ 
ing and insolent a condudt, the king did not proceed to 
the immediate pimishment of the rebeh On the con¬ 
trary, lie was persuaded, through tlie mediation of Lata- 
fut, who, it is asserted, was bribed largely on the occa¬ 
sion, to pardon him. Zabita Klian was, therefore, invited 
to court, and, on promising submission, was again com 
firnied in his Government of Sahaunmpore. The army 
returned to Delhi. 
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Revolt of the Rajah of Jypor.e- Succinct Account 
OF THE Principalities of Oudipore- -Joudporb and 
Jyporb—The King marches to JYPORB--TA.KiNa op 
Narnoul and Dhansney -Disgrace of Majd Al Dow- 
la—Death OF Prince IPurkhunda Bukht-Death and 
Character of Nujuff Khan. 

On the return of the royal army to Delhi, Nujulf 
Khan, who had lately beea appointed to the government 
of Agrah, repaired to that province : about this time 
news arrived at court of the death of Madho Sing, ruler 
of Jypore, and of tlie accession of Pertaub Sing, a 
youth of twelve years of age, to his father’s Grovern- 
ment. The considerable share which this prince bore in 
the transactions of the court of Delhi, justify our taking 
a retrospective view of the provinces of Oudipore, Joiid- 
pore, and Jypore, or the countries denorninated by geo¬ 
graphers Rajpootana,'^ 

When the Moguls first entered Hindostauu, they 
found the inhabitants in general effeminate and luxurious, 
and, in consequence, incapable of opposing with effect 
those hardy bands who at first under Zengis Khan, and 
afterwards his descendant, the Great Timoor, ac¬ 
quired a succession of conquests, and finally laid the 
foundation of the Mogul empire in Hiudostaun in the 
person of Baber, sixth in descent from Timoor, 

But however competent to overturn the Fatliau 
government, they found it more difficult to subdue 

* Consult the excellent niemoir of a raap of Hinclostaim by 
Major Rennel. 
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t bfcajpoot principalities.—The princes o 



ilOMes, vvlio were the aboriginal- sovereigns of 


Hiudostaim, inherited from their ancestors a high and 
warlike spirit, which, added to the natural advaMtages 
of their sitviafcion, iu eouutries suiTounded by high 
mountains and intersected by narrow vallies.aiul nninor- 
ous deflles, rendered hazardous a foreign invasion. The 
Itajpoot princes therefore continued long to resist 


witlJ eifect the valour and disciptiue of the Mogui 
troops; and the different sovereigns of the house of 
Tiinoor, after repented, but iuettectual, struggles to 
reduce them by force, were in the end necessitated 
to adopt a method more conciliatory. The first princes 
of the race of Titnoor not only invited them to the 
capital, and heaped upon them honours and dignities 
of all kinds, but were accustomed to intermarry witli 
their families, a circumstance, which, if the tenacious 
adherence of tlie Hindoos to preserve their blood pure 
and uncontaminated be considered, would appear dis¬ 
graceful; but an alliance with the sovereign was, 
among the Hindoos, deemed honourable by the ancient 
usages of their country. 

The groat acquisition of interest thus obtained hy 
the Rajpoot princes, the security of their posses-sibos, 
and, above all, the prospect of their descendants mount¬ 
ing the tlirone, were motives that insured a cheerful 
acquiescence in the proposed alliances, and abated their 
ardent love of iMepeudence, and coutr-ibuted to reader 
them contented in their tributary staTte. Aqeordingly, 
during the reigns of Jehaugire, Shah Jehan, and 
4uraugzeeb, the Rajpoot princes, were gradually allied 


to roval blood^- 


*Soe Dow’s HindoBtaun—Passim. 
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or country of the Rathore Rajpo 
imperial register, is iacluded in the province of 
Ajinere* From Jypore, one of the principal cities, it 
extends 168 coses't to its north-western boundary of 
Bekaueer, a city which skirts the confines of the desert; 
to the eastward it extends 150 coses, and is bounded on 
that quarter by Agrah; west by the city of Debalpore, 
on the banks of the Suttluj; and south by the province 
of Guzerat. 

The principal river, the Puddar, rises in the mountain¬ 
ous part of the country; and, after traversing a vast 
extent, is discharged into the sea, near the gulf of 
Kutch. 

Within the afore-mentioned tract are the cities of 
Oudipore, Joiidpore, and Jypore, including the strong 
fortresses of Oheitore and Rintimpore; the former 
memorable for resisting the arms of the emperor Akbar ; 
and the latter for having afforded an asylum to the 
families of Shah Jehan and Aurangzeeb, when in 
rebellion against their parents. These countries abound 
in cotton, opium, indigo, tobacco, and grain of various 
kinds, most of which articles are exported to Ahmada- 
bad, the capital of Guzerat, which returns the manu¬ 
factures of Europe and Persia. They have also a breed 
of excellent horses, which are in general use’ among the 
Marhatta armies. While the empire flourished, the 
revenues of the Ajmere province were estimated at 


^ In this description, the author has availed himself of a Persian 
MS. entitled Hudeeka Al Akaleem, or a geographical account of 
several of the principal cities and provinces of Hindostaun, It 
is written by a learned native, and contains much curious and 
useful information. 

t Ooss is equal to two British miles. • 
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-six millions; and the different Rajahs,' 
could bring into the Held an army of 200,000 
men, a force truly formidable, and which proved fre¬ 
quently fatal to the Mogul princes, even iu the zenith 
of their power and authority. To conclude our remarks 
on this .singular people, in the words of a spirited 
historian®, “ their situation enabled them to retaliate 
“■injuries in the center of the empire; but attached 
“to their soil, as ground on which their deities as well 
“ as tlmir ancestors had lived, few of their princes had 
“been ambitious of increasing their territory.” 

Towards the close of the last century, .Tysing, a 
prince no less celebrated for his warlike talents than 
for liis reputation as a philosopher and a cultivator of 
the arts, founded tlie modern city of Jypore, which he 
called .Tynagghar. It is situated in tlie central parts 
of Rajpootanali, and about 140 miles west of Agrah. 
The town is handsome and well built; the houses are 
of stone, and the streets, which are large and spacious, 
intersect each other at right angle.s. A citadel, which 
commands the town, is built upon a steep rock, around 
which extends a chain of fortifications four miles in 
circumference. In the town is to be seen an observatory 
erected by the prince afore-montioned, to which, during 
his life time, many eminent and learned men were 
invited, where the science of astronomy was a. 98 iduously 
cultivated. 

This citj' has of late years increased in commerce 
and opulence; for, since the communication through the 
province of Lahore has been stopped by the Sikhs, the 
merchants from the north have been accustomed to 


♦Orme'.s Historical fi’ragmenfca. 
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CHAPTER Vi 


idostami by the route of Jypore. Rock 
copper, are found in the province; audits 
are estimated at Hve millions sterling. 


The inhabitants are wholly Hindoos; and their 
manners are represented by travellers to be hospitable 
and unaffected. Since the death of Jysing, who may 
be considered as the founder of the present family, there 
has been a succession of four princes'*’ Pertaub Sing, 
who, as already remarked, was a minor in the hands of 
his guardians, from inexperience was incapable of 
governing and entirely under the guidance of others. 
During the late disturbances his ministers taking ad¬ 
vantage of the absence of the royal army, had neglected 
to send to court the customary tribute, which Shah- 
Alum was determined to punish. He accordingly as¬ 
sembled the army, the command of which was given 
to the Nawaub Majd A1 Dowla. This nobleman, eager 
to gratify his own ambition, had long beheld with 
impatience the authority of Nujuff Khan: he thought 
the present oi)portunity favourable to liis views ; and 
the absence of the captain general, who was employed 
in the Agrali province, gave him hopes of establish¬ 
ing his ascendancy over the mind of his sovereign, 
and by the reduction of the Jypore country flx himself 
in power without control. 

The army being assembled, Majd Al Dowla, accom¬ 
panied by the king, marched against liewari, a large 
town in the dominions of Pertaub Sing. The place after 
a short resistance submitted, as did also the forts of 
Narnoul and Dhansney The success of these operations 
. induced Majd Al Dowla to carry the king to a greater 


♦ .lysing Sewaii, Alseri Sing, Pirthi Sing, MadhoSing. 
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24 , and to propose to his majestj to extc 
^r^Siiit through the provinces of Ajmere, under pretext 
of paying his devotions at the shrine of a Mahoniedan 
saint. This plan which v/as to separate tlie king from 
Nujuflf Khan, would in all probability have succeeded, 
had not a oircunistanoe occurred which baffled his 
schemes, and led in the end to important consoQuences, ■ 
Nujull Khan, hearing of the late successes, and per¬ 
ceiving tlie increased influence of Majd Al Dovk'la, 
ventured on a personal visit to the royal camp; and, 
leaving the care of Agrali to his friend Mahomed Beg 
Khan, he began his march towards Jy pore. The minis¬ 
ters of Pertaub Sing, after the losses afore-mentioned 
finding further resistance vain, now made overtures of 
submission in the name of their master, and a negociation 
accordingly commenced. A large paishcusli was oflered 
on the part of the young Rajah, and professions of 
loyalty and attachment in his future coiuluot. Pending 
this treaty, Nujuff Khan, who was informed of the 
circumstance, resolved it should not be termiiiated until 
his own arrival. He, therefore, dispatched an express 
to the king, requesting that the treaty should not be 
concluded without liirn ; and, on his own authority, for¬ 
bade the Jypore Vakeel to proceed any farther in the 
affair. Commands dictated in terras so forcible iiad the 
desired effect, and Shah-Aultirn was compelled to ac¬ 
quaint Majd Al Dowla of his acquiescence in tlie de¬ 
mands of bis rival. 

Ill a few days, the army of Nujull Khau arrived in the 
neigbourbood of tlio royal camp, and, to do the general 
honour, his majesty sent his third sou, the Prince 
YezdauBukht, to meet and conduct him to the presence. 
A private conference was held on the occasion, and 
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Dowla was convinced that the authorit 
oritis^val was too powerful to be overthrown. Pertaub 
Sing was now ordered to repair to the royal camp, and, 
on presenting an ottering of five lacks of rupees, received 
his majesty’s pardon, and was restored to the govern¬ 
ment of the Jypore province. The army then returned 
to Delhi, where Nujuff Khan, soon after his arrival, 
celebrated the nuptials of his youngest daughter with 
the Nawaub Nujutt Cooly Khan. The marriage was 
honoured by the king’s presence, and in a few days 
after Nujutt’ Khan returned to Agrah. 

During the remainder of the current year, little 
occurred at Delhi worthy of notice; but the ensuing 
season exhibited a new scene of action, and occasioned 
a considerable alteration on the face of affairs at court. 
The Sikhs, who for several years had confined themselves 
to their own territories, now suddenly appeared in great 
numbers on the frontiers. A great force under different 
leaders having assembled, entered the king’s territories, 
and commenced their usual course of plunder and 
devastation. They soon penetrated as far as Karnal, a 
large city 100 miles north of the capital. Of this they 
took possession, and dispersed their parties in various 
directions to overrun the province of Delhi. To repel 
this daring invasion, Majd Al Dowla, accompanied by 
Farkhunda Bakht, a prince of the royal family, w-ere 
ordered to take the field. Twenty thousand men, with 


a respectable train of artillery, were soon ready to 
march. Advancing by easy marches along the western 
bank of the river Jumna, the royal army reached Karnal 
without interruption. At this place Runjeet Sing and 
Deo Sing, two of the Principal leaders of the Sikhs, 
dispatched a vakeel to camp with offers of submission. 
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a pesbousli of three lacks of nipefes 
their associates from their predatory incursions. 
Majd A1 Dowla acquiesceing in the proposal, those 
chiefs were directed to attend the royal army in its 
future progress. Accordingly, having evacuated the 
town of Kama!, tliey joined the minister. BVom Karnal, 
Majd A1 Dowla advanced to Pattiala, a town 60 coses 
north of the latter, and situated on the Sikh frontier. 
That place was defended by Amar Sing, who with a nu¬ 
merous garrison, and abundance of provisions, resolved 
to sustain a siege. Amar Sing had, however, other 
motives for resistance; he was aware that a large rein¬ 
forcement of Sikhs had left Lahore, and might shortly be 
expected at Pattiala ; nor was he witliout Impe that even 
in the event of their non-arrival, and the town being hard 
pressed, but that he should be able to gain over the 
minister to his views, by the aid of all-powerful gold. 
However this might have been, Majd A1 Dowla 
besieged the place in form ; but many days iiad not 
elapsed, when it was aiinoiinced to the army, that 
a negociation for peace was in train. Amar Sing 
consenting to become tributary, commissioners were 
appointed on both sides to draw up an amicable treaty. 
The conferences accordingly commenced; but au act 
of treachery on the part of the Siklis, and in which it 
was suspected the minister had a considerable sliare, 
suddenly dissojved the meeting. To relate with pre¬ 
cision the circumstances wduch led to this breach of 
faith, we must recollect that the Sikh chieftains, who 
had submitted at Karnal, were still in the royal camp. 
They, having received advice of the expected reinforce¬ 
ment of their countrymen being near at hand, sent 
notification of it to Amar Sing; at the same time 



saty then pendin|c. 
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,hat chief by some means or other to brea 



Agreeably to this information, A mar Sing exhibited 
to the commissioners many sluilHing evasions and 
pretexts; and to this was added an haughty and 
contemptuous behaviour, which could not be mistaken. 
Kajah Dayaram, tlie ciiief commissioner, perceiving bis 
drift, quitted the town of Pattiala, and with his asso¬ 
ciates returned to camp. 

Meanwhile the traitors there endeavoured by studied 
respect to preclude all suspicion of their fidelity in the 
mind of the minister. Majd AI Dowla said nothing; 
and his shameful supineness on this occasion in suffering 
the insults sustained by the royal commissioners at 
Pattiala to pass unnoticed, afforded additional proofs of 
his collusion in the disgraceful scene. Early on the 
following morning, Runjeet Sing and liia associate 
suddenly left the camp: a party was directed to go in 
pursuit of them; this party Iiad scarcely cleared tlie 
advanced posts of the army, when they discovered 
the van guard of an immense host of Sikhs, who by 
forced marches had aiivanced thus far unnoticed. 
At the same instant Araar Sing, of Pattiala, issuing 
out of the fort, covered the retreat of the traitors, 
and with tliem shortly after joined the troops from 
Lahore. The Sikhs now made a violent attack on 
all sides; accustomed to a desultoi’y. mode of warfare, 
tliey charged the line in several parts at once, 
and by tlie fierceness of their onset, threw the king’s^ 
troops into confusion. The whole army would now 
Ivave been sacrificed had not the officer who commanded 
in the rear, by a well-directed fire of his artillerj', given 
a timely check to the enemy. The king’s troops were, 
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er, compelled to retire ; and for four days l^aSe 
a“Uisgraceful and disorderly retreat. On the fifth day» 
the army reached Paiieeput, under the walls of which 
they encamped. Here the Sikhs quitted them; and 
uusatiated with succes.s, and fiercely thirsting for 
plunder, they divided into separate columns, and 
crossing the Jumna, spread themselves over the upper 
parts of the Doo Ah, committing everywhere acts of 
cruelty, devastation, and death. 

Tiie late disgraceful scenes had excited in the army 
universal indignation against Majd A1 Dowla. On 
him the eyes of ail men were bent; and numbers 
scrupled not openly to accuse him of having been bribed 
by the Sikhs to betray tlie king’s interests, and devote 
his army to utter ruin. If, indeed, it be considered 
that a finer and better appointed array never marched 
from Delhi, that they were flushed with recent suc¬ 
cesses, and animated by the presence of a prince of 
the blood; that this army should be incompetent to 
sustain the shock of a tumultuous rabble, appeared 
incredible in the eyes of all men, and proved the 
reproaches thrown on the minister to be strictly 
merited. Even after the enemy had retired, instead 
of remaining on the frontier to recover his soldiers 
from their late depression, he, as if panic struck, marched 
precipitately to the capital, thereby leaving the whole 
country expose^l iM his rear, and the wretched inhabi¬ 
tants a prey to the ravages of those barbarous invaders. 
^But he was soon to receive a punishment adequate 
to his deserts. 

Intelligence of this disastrous event arriving at 
Delhi, consternation and dismay seized on all. The king 
was highly incensed at the base conduct of Majd A1 
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md to prevent further ill consequences, reqiii 
^iediate attendance of the captain general. It 
was indeed high time for some effectual interference. 
On one hand the Sikhs were tilling the Doo Ab with 
outrage and devestation, while on the other several of 
the Zemindars, availing themselves of tlie confusion 
of tlie times, rose in arinKS, in many parts of the country. 

The minister, who by this time had reached Delhi, 
on liis arrival laboured incessantly to remove from the 
king’s mind all suspicion of his fidelity. He entered 
into a long defence of his conduct, wherein he attempted 
to prove that the late disaster was imputable not to 
his want of attachment, but to the common accidents 
of war; that for himself he had ever been one of the 
foremost in zeal and exertion for his majesty’s service. 

Sliah’Anliun, who was not in a condition as yet to 
refute tlie arguments of his minister (that nobleman’s 
guards having possession of the palace), apparently 
accepted his apologies; but the sequel inclined all 
thinking persons to conclade, that the king was in his 
own mind resolved on his disgracti. It must here be 
remembered that Majd Al Dowla, from his extensive 
inliuence at court, bad a strong party in his favour in 
the army ; that he, moreover, was in possession of the 
king’s person and the citadel, and therefore resolved 
to oppose his enemies by force of arms. It was justly 
feared that tlie contention between the rival chiefs 
would, to the citizens of Delhi, be attended with consi¬ 
derable mischief, if not of bloodshed. 

These alarms, however, were happily subdued by 
the conduct and dexterity of the captain general, who 
was now on his way to the capital. By means of 
his emissaries, dispersed throughout the city, he, by 
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bes and promises of preferment, drew ovjg 
views the leading chiefs of the minister's party. 
Secure on this head, he hesitated not to carry his designs 
into instant execution. 

On Ids arrival in the neighbourliood, the prince 
Fiirkhunda Bukht and Majd Al Dowla were ordered to 
meet and conduct the captain general to court. Pri(3r 
to Majd Al Dowla’s quitting the citadel, he received 
information of tlie intended combination against liim. 
He was told of the designs of his enemies to seize him, 
and of the king’s ac(]uiescence and secret indignation 
towards him : finally, they recommended him to be upon 
his guard ; and, in the strongest manner, urged him to 
remain within the citadel, where, with the force he 
possessed, he might bid defiance to the united efforts 
of his enemies. Staggered at the unexpected intelli¬ 
gence, the minister for a moment paused. But impelled 
by an unaccountable infatuation, he relied on the king’s 
personal favour, and, ruaugre the entreaties of his friends, 


resolved to go on. 

Scarcely had the prince’s retinue quitted the city, 
when Afrasiab Khan, a young soldier of fortune, who 
had been bred in the camp and in the family of Zulficar 
Al Dowla, at the head of 500 horse, seized on the 
gate; thence proceeding to the citadel, he compelled 
^ the garrison, who had been stationed thereby Majd 
Al Dowla, to lay down their arms and evacuate the 
fort. They obeyed: the spirited youth then took 
possession for Shah-Aulum in the name of his benefactor. 
The king liaving taken no notice of this transaction, 
it was supposed his majesty was apprised of the whole 


plan prior to its execution. 

By this time the Prince and Majd Al Dowla had 
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, Ae camp of the eaptaia general. After a f 
ctmfHmmatary ceremonies, the minister was iniormed 
that he was no more to visit the king. Perceiving his dis¬ 
grace inevitable, he begged leave to return to ins palace 
in the city. This was allowed, but a guard was sent along 
with him ; and shortly after the whole of Ins property, 
amounting to more than twenty lacks of rupees, was 
S6ized,and conhscated to the use of the captain general. 

In a court so fruitful of revolutions as Dellii, the 
removal or death of a minister is in general viewed by 
the people with perfect apathy and inditference: yet on 
this occasion, Majd Al Dowla’s conduct in the late 
expedition liad excited a disgust among all ratiks; wUich^ 
added to his former acts of rapacity and oppression to 
supply the extravagance of the court, altogether ren¬ 
dered his disgrace justly merited, 

Zulficar Al Dowlah, on las presentation at court, was 
received by Shah-Aulurn with marks of the most affec¬ 
tionate respect. In return, he made an offering of foat 
lacks of rupees, together with some beautiful Persian 
horses for the use of the king’s stable. Tiie palace of 
the late vazir, Oummur Aldeen Khan, was assigned for 
the residence of the new minister, who from henceforth 
determined to fix his residence at Delhi. 

The dismissal of Majd Al Dowla from all his em¬ 
ployments occasioned some alterations in the ai'range- 
rnent of offices. At the recommendation of tlie captain 
general, the prince IVfii'za Jnwaun Flukht was made 
superintendant of the bathing apartments *, prince 
Fiirkhunda Bukht, Meer Atusii, or Grand Master of 
Artillery; and his majesty honoured the captain general 
himself with the high office of Vakeel Mutliick, or 
Absolute Director General of the affairs of the einpiie. 
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commencement of 1781 was taken up iu pr( 

^ for punishing the Sikhs, That lawless banditti 
were still ravaging the upper parts of the Doo Ab. 
To chastise them, Mirza Sliulfee Khan, a young 
nobleman, who possessed great military experience, was 
detached from the capital with a body of twelve , 
thousand men, and a suitable train of artillery. After 
crossing the Jumna he went in quest of the enemy; 
and after several ineffectual skirmishes and a desultory 
warfare, he at last brought them to a general and 
decisive action. 

On the loth of August, under tlie walls of Meerut, 
he attacked them with great gallantry and spirit: the 
king’s troops, stimulated by the remembrance of their 
disgrace the preceding year, and burning for revenge, 
exerted on this occasion their utmost efforts to make 
an honourable amend. Success crowned their wishes 
iu a total overthrow of the enemy with a terrible 
slaughter. Sahib Sing, their leader, with several other 
commanders of note, were slain on the spot, and 
upwards of 5,000 men. Dispirited at this loss, the Sikhs 
returned in the utmost confusion, crossed the Jumna 
with precipitation, and finally took refuge iu their own 


territories which afforded relief to the miserable inhabit¬ 
ants over whom, for the space of several months, they had 
exercised the most uncontrolled and unbounded severity. 

After the victory, Mirza Shuffee Khan humanely 
directed his attention to the distresses of the inhabi¬ 
tants; and to afford them solid proofs of his benevolent 
inteutions, he, in the name of his majesty, granted them 
a remission of taxes for a year. 

Order being once more restored, he returned in 
triumph to the capital. Had the advantages we have 
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r^WE&4^ailed been pursued with a vigour proportior 
f&^bb^ocasiou, tliere is no doubt but the most sub¬ 
stantial benefits would have, accrued to the royal cause. 
The enemy were totally dispirited with their losses; 
and by natural consequence, were at variance with each 
ether, and incapable of resistance. Here then was a 
most favourable opportunity afforded for extending the 
icing’s influence from the environs of his capital even 
to the Attock ; and of establishing his authority on so 
secure and permanent a base as in future to have 
effectually precluded all attempts of Ills ambitious 
neighbours, or, what was to him of more conseiiuence, 
to keep within bounds bis own rebellious subjects. 
Unfortunately for the state, these advantages were not 
followed up; nor could the prime minister he prevailed 
on to re-assemble the army for an invasion of the 
Punjab. He was now advancing in years, and had 
become indolent, to which it might be added the minister 
could not without jealousy behold the abilities, and 
rising fortunes of Mirza Shullee IClian. High spirited 
and active, that nobleman had gained the attachment 
of the soldiery in a very uucoinmon degree ; and by 
acts of liberality and muniflcence, lie wa,s careful to 
conllrra them in their sentiment. 

Meanwhile, as the person most lit for the appoint¬ 
ment, Mirza Shuflai was nominated to the command of 
the frontier station; and accordingly, having received 
his dismissal from the presence, attended by a con¬ 
siderable force, he repaired to the city of Panneeput. 

About this time ambassadors from Lahore arrived at 
court.--They brought letters of .submission from the 
principal chiefs, which were accompanied by a large 
peshcush in money, and a promise of the payment in 
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egular tribute. The city of 

__ restored to the kiog ; and the ambassadors^ 

moreover made a pecuniary compensation for the losses 
sustained in the late invasion. 


Shah-Aulum now celebrated the nuptials of his 
second SOM, Prince Akbar Shall, with a princess of the 
royal family. The ceremony was performed with much 
splendour at the house of the minister, who took this 
opportunity of gratifying his master by bestowing 
liberal presents on the new-married pair. 

Toward the latter end of the current year, died the 
Prince Furkhunda Bukht, His remains were interred in 
the mausoleum of Huraaioon, the general repository of 
the ashes of the house of Timoor 

The death of the prince w?|s followed shortly after 
by that of the minister. He had been much afflicted 
for several preceding years with a severe rheumatic 
complaint. This was increased by a complication of 
other disorders occasioned by an irregular mode of life, 
which at length inflamed his humours to such a degree 
of acrimony as rendered life a burthen to him. In this 
deplorable state, he languished for several months, till 
in the month of April 1782, he expired in the palace of 
Safdar Jung, sincerely regretted by his sovereign, who 
visited him during his illness, and lamented by the 
inhabitants of Delhi, who loved and revered him. He 
was buried in the sepulchre of Ali Mardaun Khan. 

Mirza Nujuti' Khan Zulficar A1 Dowla was a native 
of Persia: by the mother’s side, lie claimed his descent 
from the royal house of Sell, who, at the commencement 
of the present century, sat on the throne of Persia. 


* Vide Appendix 1. 
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'VKa^.!^atlir Sliaii usurped tliat government, he 

^„.,..neinent all the relative branches of the 
royal family who remained. Among tliose were the 
mother of Nujutt' Khaii: she had two children, himself 
and a sister, named Khadeeja Sultaun. 

In 1710, Mirza Mohssun, brother of Safdar Jung, 
Soobadar of Oude, was sent on an embassy to the Persian 
court By his intercession, the family obtained their 
liberty ; when the mother, preferring to remain in her 
native country, Mirza Mohssun carried back into 
Hindostaun Mirza Nujuff Klian and his sister, at that 
time about thirteen years old. This princess was shortly 
after married to her deliverer, and had by him one son, 
who, in process of time, became governor of Allahabad. 
In that station Mahmud Oooli Khan, the person above- 
mentioned, was, by order of Shujaa-o-DowJa, most basely' 


assassinated 

Mirza Niijutf Khan, at the time of his nephew’s 
decease, was likewise in the vazir’s service.—But Shiijaa, 
having taken au aversion to him, which most probably 
arose from an unwortliy jealousy of his superior accom¬ 
plishments, treated him in several instances with marked 
disrespect. The high spirit of Nujuff Khan could not 
brook these indignities, and accordingly, he quitted for 
ever the dominions of Oude. 

In tlie year 1762, lie repaired to Patna, where Oossim 
Ali Klian, Nabob of Bengal, at that time held his court. 
That prince taking Nujuff Khan into his service, he was 
promoted to the command of a body of Mogul horse. 
He was employed during the war that soon after broke 
out between the Sooba and the British government, and 


* At the fort of Jelavlabad. about flve miles distant from the 
city of Lucknow. 
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resent at the attack of Oudah Nulla, auc 
and on ail occasions conducted himself with 
vigour, spirit, and gallantry. 

On the defeat of Shujaa o Dowla at the memorable 
battle of Buxar, and the total ruin of the affairs of the 
unfortunate Oossim, Mirza Nujuff Khan, being unwiriing 
to trust to the vazir’s clemency, sought an asylura in 
Baghelcund, Here he remained until the treaty of 
Allahabad in 1765, when he was sent for by Shah-Auliim ; 
and, at his recommendation. Lord Olive gave him a 
pension of two lacks of rupees, chargeable on the 
revenues of the Oorah province.^'^ 

On his majesty’s retreat from Allahabad, Nujuff Khan 
accompanied the court; and from that period he rose, 
as we have seen in the preceding pages, to the first 
offices and highest honours in the state. 

Mirza Nujuff Khan, by his powerful influence, high 
military character, and unrelaxed attention to business, 
was well fitted to conduct the affairs of the empire with 
a vigorous and steady Iiand. He restored order and 
tranquillity to the almost-ruined provinces; and, by his 
wise administration, recruited in a considerable degree 
the exhausted finances. 

Though continually siiiTounded by numerous and 
warlike enemies, the abilities of the captain general 
were equal to the contest* By a steady and undeviating 
pursuit in his dorsigiis, he at length triumphed over all 
bis enemies, and reaped the fruits of his well-earned 
labours by erecting for himself a noble principality. 
This, consisting of the province of Agrah, of which he 
was governor, the adjoining countries of Meerut and 
Macheri, the whole of the Jaut territories, and greater 

* See the Reports of the Select Oommittee. 
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Doo Ab, altogether yielding a revenue > 
sterling. His establishment was magnificent and 



extensive ; and he lived in a manner worthy a prince. 

To great skill in military affairs, Nnjiiff Khan added 
the happy talent of being able to conciliate the attach¬ 
ment of Ids troops in an uncommon degree. The soldiers 
admired his patience under adversity, his affability, 
generosity, and manliness of spirit; and tlioiigb, from a 
variety of circumstances, and the fluctuating changes 
incideiit to an Asiatic army, they were not uufrequently 
tlirown into discontent, and sometimes even to mutiny, 
Nujuff Kfinn, on these critical occasions, never failed, by 
his address and dexterity, to pacify the most unruly 
without a diminution of bis own authority.—A rare and 
fortunate example. 

That no other person was equally capable to combine 
and keej) together sucli a variety of discordant interests 
as the policy of an Eastern government ever exhibits, 
was effectually evinced in the examples of his successors. 

Upon the whole, we may, with justice, ascribe to 
Nujuff Khan tlie character of an able statesman, a 
skilful coriimander, and a luimane and benevolent man. 
Polite and affcible in his manners to all persons, which is 
indeed proverbial to his country men, lie was generous to 
his dependants, and strictly just. His death was deser¬ 
vedly regretted by Sliah-AuUim, who certainly owed to 
Mirza Nujuff Khan a situation more respectable than he 
had been before, or was hereafter, destined to experi- 
ence.'*' 


* The foregoing account of the family of Nujuff Khau is 
extracted from a Persian MS. in the author's possession ; it is 
entitled fOiazaunh Omrahf or Biography of the Mogul Nobility, a 
work frequently mentioned by Oriental historians. 
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Chapter VII. 

.A. 

Transactions at Oou rt subsequent to the Death of 
ZCEF tCAR Al Dowea—Afrasiab Khan appointed 
Minister—Dissensions among the Mogue Lords- 
Elkvation op Mirza Shuffee Khan—Intrigues - 
He is assassinated before Deig—Re-appointment 
OF’Afeasiab Khan—Reflections. 

Until Niijuff Khan’s death, affairs at court, though 
at times iuterrupted by temporary dissensions and 
disagreements betwixt tlie Mogul nobles, had, by the 
active vigilance of the captain-general, been ami¬ 
cably settled. But tbeir turbulent spirit, however, 
restrained during bis life-time, now broke forth with a 
fury which was totally ungovernable. Hence, in the 
sequel of this history, we shall be reduced to the painful 
necessity of recording scenes of violence, anarchy, and 
bloodshed. SUah-Aulum advancing in years, and desti¬ 
tute of that energy and vigour of mind so necessary to 
stem tlie torrent, was compelled, as occasions demanded, 
to yield to its force, and the unhappy king, in the evening 
of life, had the mortification to perceive his authority 
totally annihilated, and himself become a wretched 
pageant in the hands of liis rebellious subjects. 

Among the, principal competitors for power was 
Afrasiab Khan. This young soldier, bred in the camp, 
and under the eye of the late captain-general, Iiad by 
his military talents acquired tiie affections of the army. 
He was nominated to tlie post of Ameer Al Orarah. 
His first attention was judiciously directed to secure 
the attachment of the different Mogul chiefs. Among 
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tirzsb ShiifFee Khan was one of tlie most powerffc 
ite success against tlie Sikhs, and his situation in 
command of the frontiers, induced the minister to treat 
him with extraordinary attention. Afrasiab Khan, 
therefore, sent letters to that nobleman, expressive of 
the utmost cordiality, and recommended his vigilant 
attention to his charge on the frontiers. Similar letters 
were sent to the Nawaub Zabita Khan, ruler of Saha- 
urunpore. The new minister being popular in the army, 
and a man of acknowledged resolution, it was thought 
he would have secured a continuation of his authority; 
but an opposition whicli arose totally unexpected by him 
from an opposite quarter, not only for the present de¬ 
prived him of his authority, but even brought him to the 
very brink of ruin. 

To trace the cause of this opposition, we must recur 
to the situation of the family of the deceased minister. 
Nujuff Khan’s sister, the Princess Khadeeja Sultaun, 
was at this time at Delhi, possessed of great wealth; 
and being a woman of a masculine and intriguing spirit, 
she boldly entered into the politics of the times, and 
resolved to form a party of her own. She had conceived 
a great aversion to Afrasiab Khan, who had treated her 
with disrespect, and knowing the ambition of Mirza 
Shuffee, selected that nobleman as a counterpoise against 
the minister’s influence. Khadeeja Sultaun, therefore, 
in concert with Zein Al Abideen Khan, his brother, and 
other lords, whom she had gained over to her views, 
invited Mirza Shufl'ee to march to Delhi, and take upon 
himself the administration of affairs. They assured 
him at the same time, tliat the king secretly approved 
the plan, and concluded by recommending his speedy 
appearance. 
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Ve design oi this confederacy, however cautiftij 
iucted, could not long be kept secret from Afrasiab 
Khan, Information of the intended conspiracy being 
conveyed to him, he resolutely determined on a counter 
plan, and, Ijf a coalition of interests witli somedisalTected 
lords, to defeat the designs of his enemies. Among 
tliese were tlie deposed minister, the Nawaub Majd A1 
Dovvia. That nobleman had since Ins disgrace been kept 
in close confinement. Afrasiab Khan, finding him well 
inclined to the connection, applied to Shah-Auliim for 
his release. He observed to his majesty, that Majd A1 
Dowla, having experienced a severe punislimeiit For his 
faults, in a tedious imprisonment, and the confiscation 
of his fortune, there was’now room for clemency towards 
him. Shah-Aulum accpiiescing in the request, Majd 
A1 Dowla was liberated from his arrest, and again placed 
at the head of the Klialisa®, at tlie same time Nujiiff 
CoolL Khan, son-in-law of the late minister, was pro¬ 
moted to the office of Dewaun. The contending pai’ties 
were, in force, nearly equal, but as Afrasiab possessed 
the post of advantage, in having the citadel under his 
immediate command, he flattered himself with the hopes 
of success. 

Such was tlie situation of affairs, when Mirza Shuflee 
Khan, with his army arrived in the neiglibourliood of 
Delhi. Tlie king, it is said, being favourable to his pre¬ 
tensions, dispatched a confidential servant secretly to 
his camp, who recommended for the present Ids reuiain- 
ing inactive. This transaction did not escape the notice 
of Afrasiab Khan, and, on receiving information of it 
from Ids emissaries, he determined by a vigorous 


* Tlio treasury. 
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at once to bring the matter to issue. Repairii 
lie palace, lie, in peremptory terms, demanded the 
dismissal of Mirza Shuffee, and told the king that, 
perceiving his enemies had formed a plan to subvert his 
authority, it was incumbent ou him by every means in 
his power, to prevent such an act of injustice. That, 
with respect to the appearance of Mirza Shulfee at the 
capital, he must be called on to assign his motives for 
<]uitting iiis station on the frontiers without leave ob¬ 


tained, and in manifest violation of his oath of allegiance. 


Afrasiab Khan concluded with remarking the improper 
conduct of the Princess Khadeeja Siiltaiin, whom he 
knew acted in concert with his enemies, and urged the 
necessity of laying some restraint upon her ambitious 
and intriguing spirit. He charged her with a design to 
degrade liis majesty’s authority; and finally concluded 
his remonstrance, with a requisition for that princess 
immediately to deliver up the fortress of Agrah, with 
the cannon and warlike stores contained therein. Shah- 
Aiilurn under the restraint of his minister acquiesced in 
Ids demands, and accordingly Mirza Slmffee was called 
upon by letter to state his reasons for having quitted 
his station. This vigorous measure, though it alarmed 
Mirza Sliuffee, did not incline him to relinquish his 
pursuits. Instead of answering to the charge, he ad¬ 
vanced his camp opposite the Ajmere gate of the city, 
which he closely blockaded. 


The aspect of affairs was gloomy. The rival chiefs 
were each determined to rest the issue of tlieir res¬ 
pective claims to the sword, and a scene of tumult 
and^ liorror was apprehended by the peaceful inhabi¬ 
tants. At this crisis of affairs an unexpected cir¬ 
cumstance arose, which defeated the designs of the 
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/minister, and gave the palm ot success to hi! 

During the disputes above related, Mahomed 
Beg Khan Hamdani, who was governor of Agrah on the 
part of NujulT Khan, availing Ivimself of the confusion 
of the times, resolved to participate in the spoils. He 
left the fort of Agrah, and began to plunder and lay 
waste the country ; but his vengeance was principally 
directed against the Jagheer of Afrasiab Khan of whose 
authority he was jealous. Afrasiab Khan, deeming the 
preservation of liis estate preferable to maintaining his 
authority at court, determined to retire. But, previous 
to taking that step, he delivered over the citadel to his 
associate Majd A1 Dowla, and at liis departure told the 
king he would soon return, and take vengeance on his 
enemies. He then, with a select body of horse, took the 
road to Agrah. 

Scarcely had Afrasiab Khan left the city, when Mir- 
za ShufFee Ivhati marchecl in witfi his whole force. His 
success was rapid, having secured the gates and princi¬ 
pal avenues to the palace, he detached a party to sur¬ 
round the houses of Majd A1 Dowla, Latafut Khan, 
Nujal! Oooli Khan, and other chiefs, attached to his 
rival- After a short, but desperate, resistance, in which 
several were slain, those noblemen were compelled to 
Biibinit; and Mir/.a Shuffee, elevated with his success, 
repaired in triumph to the palace. He was immediately 
invested with the dignity of Ameer A1 Omrah, and the 
supreme administration of affairs. Tranquillity being 
restored in the city, Mirza Shuffee paid a visit to the 
Princess Khadeeja Sultaun. After mutual congratula¬ 
tions, the princess presented him with a large sum of 
money, of which he was much in want, and to confirm 
his authority by every means in her power, she bestow- 
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yh^ ia marriage the only remaining claughtei 
^ijeceasecl brother. The nuptials were celebra 


with much splendour at her own charge. 

Arrived at the height of his ambition, it might natu¬ 
rally be conjectured that Mirza Shuffee would omit no 
precautions to confirm his authority upon a solid basis. 
But in his subsequent conduct he was highly reprehen¬ 
sible. That conduct which had acquired him the affec¬ 
tion of the troops and the support of the officers, now 
appeared to have forsaken him. His demeanour on a 
sudden became haughty and imperious, which excited 
murmuring and discontent in tJie breasts of his associa¬ 
tes, and their effect was for him but too soon apparent. 
In the meantime, we must direct our attention to the 
deposed minister. Afrasiab Khan, iiearing of the late 
revolution, wisely resolved to make Mahomed Beg Khan 
Hamdani his friend. He being equally well disposed 
to a compromise, a treaty was accordingly drawn up, 
in which it was agreed to join their forces and march 
forthwith to Delhi, to reinstate Afrasiab Khan in his 
authority, and afterwards sharing in a mutual adminis¬ 
tration. 

In the meantime their views were advanced, though 
unintentionally towards them, by the disclosure of a 
plan which had been concerted under the auspices of 
the Prince Juwaim Bukht, which produced a new revo¬ 
lution in affairs. That prince, who liad long been indig¬ 
nant at the degraded situation of the royal authority, 
thought the absence of Afrasiab Khan a favourable 
opportunity for prosecuting a plan for the king’s relief, 
and of taking a share of the Government to himself. 
He had for this purpose privately gained over to his 
views Latafut Ali Klian, Mahomed Yacoob, and some 
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ords. To the weight of tiieir influence, was 
Mr. Pauly, a hVeiicIi officer, who commanded the 
disciplined battalions of tlie late Soniroo* 

The plan of operations having been thoroughly digest¬ 
ed, Mirza Juwaun Biikht, accompanied by his associates, 
disclosed it to SIiah-Aulum. They strenuously urged 
his majesty to dismiss Mirza Sliuffee Khan from his 
employment, and to re-assuine liis authority, and punish 
the rebels* They concluded by recommending tlie im¬ 
mediate arrest of tlie nriinister, whom Mr. Pauly under¬ 
took to secure. Shah-Aulum signifying his acquies¬ 
cence, the conspirators prepared to carry their plan into 
execution. It was, however, rendered needless by the 
voluntary departure of Mir;j5a Sluiffee Khan. He was 
that very morning exercising his troops on the sands 
of the Jumna, when he received an account of tlie plan 
for his destruction. He saw his danger, and finding his 
troops irisulficient to face the combination, prudently 
resolved to retire. 1'lie Nawaiib Majd Al Dowla and 
about 1,000 horse, accompanied him in ins fliglit. They 
took the road to Agrah. On Mirza Shulfee’s departure, 
the king mounting an elephant proceeded directly to 
the Jiuwna where lie received the compli¬ 

ments of the nobility, and distributed a large sum of 
money to the troops. Bis majesty then invested the 
Prince Juwaun Bukht with tJie office of Ameer Al Omrah, 
and returned to the palace. But this triumph of the 
court was of very short duration, and tlie principal actors 
in the late transaction were soon destined to experience 
a sad reverse of fortune. Indeed, every attempt of 
this ill-fated monarch to emancipate himself from the 

, - - ^ ---- — ^ 

* The principal mosque in the ci ty of Delhi. See Appendix T, 
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imposed by liis i*ebc3lliou8 servants, seems oiil 
^-ouclusion to have rendered his situation more 
wretched* 

Mirza SluitTee and his associate on quitting Delhi, 
determined to seek an asylum in the camp of Ids inve¬ 
terate foes. But it nnist be recollected that circum¬ 
stances were now materially altered* He, like them, was 
a fugitive, and a sense of their common danger had 
moreover, naturally reconciled the exiled chiefs to a 
combination of their mutufil interest. Mahomed Beg, 
Mir 55 a Shiiffee, and Afrasiab Khan, having met in the 
neighbourhood of Muttra, after a mutual interchange of 
compliments, drew up a solemn treaty to the following 
effect: I. An equal division was to be made of the lands, 
possessed by the late Nawanb Zulflcar A1 Dowla. 2. 
Mirza S!uilfee Khan to be re-instated in the post of 
prime minister, and to remain at Delhi. 3. In consi¬ 
deration of Afrasiab Khan yielding up his claim to the 
chief direction of affairs, he was to be left in joint 
authority with Mahomed Beg Khan, to rule in the Doo 
Ah and south-west of the Jumna. Tlie treaty was con¬ 
cluded by an unanimous assurance of inflicting on their 
enemies the most exemplary punishments. The united 
forces of tliese powerful chiefs then commenced their 
march towards the capital. On the road, they were 
joined by Pertaub Row of Maeheri. On reaching Fa- 
reedabad, a town about twelve miles south of Delhi, the 
confederates encamped, and from hence resolved to 
dictate to the emperor their own terms. Agreeably to 
this resolution, Mujd Al Dowla was dispatched to court. 
He was commissioned in the name of the confederates 
to declare to Sliah-Aulum, their resolution to maintain 
their allegiance to his majesty, but at the same time to 
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he necessity of restoring to Mirza Shuifee^ 
authority of which by the machinations of 
enemies he had been so unjustly deprived. 



The arrival of this ambassador created the most 
alarming apprehensions in the king’s mind. A council 
was as.sembled on the occasion, when Prince .Juwaun 
Bukht spiritedly proposed to oppose the rebels by force. 
He ob.served to his majesty with much judgment, that 
should the rebels obtain theii-insolent demands, there 
was no reasonable ground in future to liope that any 


respect would be paid to his majesty, but that the 


traitors, as the natural effect of an easy compliance, 
would not rest satisfied without the complete degrada¬ 
tion of the royal authority. The prince was supported 
in his opinion by the whole council, and Mr. Pauly 
affirmed that Ids own force was of itself sufficient to • 
overthrow and disperse the rebels. But tlie king with 
a pusillanimity totally unworthy of him, which arose 
from a fear of sustaining insults should tlie rebels be 


succe.ssful, rejected the salutary advice of his sou, and 
commanded him in concert with Mr. Pauly to enter iuto 
an amicable agreement witli the confederates. Many 
persons at Delhi scrupled not to aflirin tliat tlie king on 
this occasion, was swayed by the intrigues carrying on 
in the harem. That the Princess Ktiadeeja Sultaun, 
tlie aunt of Mirza Shulfee, had persuaded his majesty 
to pacific measures. It is most probable that to tlie 
latter cause may be attributed his irresolution. Pauly 
and Latafaiit, therefore, were charged with the iiegocia- 
tion, and, to give appearance of greater cordiality on 
the part of his majesty, the Prince Juwaun Bukht was 
directed to accompany the commissioners to the rebel 
camp. Meanwhile a plan, of which Afrasiab Klian is said 
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v'e^een tbe contriver, was agitated in the coimdlj 
coiRederates, They agreed to the propositions for 
peace, but, instigated by a revengeful spirit, descended 
to the perpetration of an atrocious act. 

A general reconciliation of parties being agreed to, 
and properly ratified by the respective signatures, Prince 
Mirza Juwaun Bukht, accompanied by Panly and Latafu t, 
left the city and proceeded to the confederate armies. 
But scarcely had tlie devoted victims entered the cami\ 
wlien a party of horse, wlio had been placed in ambuscade, 
suddenly issuing from their concealment, attacked and 
dispersed the followers of the commissioners, seized and 
overpowered those unfortunate men, and by a bloody 
process struck off the head of Mr. Pauly, and deprived 
Latafut of sight. The army of the rebels then attacked 
the battalions of the commissionerKS, wlio as they were 
totally unprepared for the treacliery, were easily 
overpowered. To the prince they promised implicit 
obedience, and siiortly after in his company entered the 
city in triumph. 

Shah-Auliiin, thus reduced, was constrained to receive 
the rebels with apparent satisfaction and marks of res¬ 
pect. Mirza Shuffee was reinstated in his authority, and 
the other chiefs were honoured with titles and dignities. 

From the ascendancy thus acquired by Mirza Siuiffee^ 
had he pursued an upright conduct, there was every 
prospect of his authority being permanent. But it soon 
appeared that the late reconciliation of the contending 
chiefs was temporary and insincere. Tlie prime minister, 
in order to restore tranquillity to the province of Agrah,. 
which had suffered mucli by the tumults before men¬ 
tioned, resolved to repair thither in person: he took 
with him the prince Soli maun Shikoh. We may recollect 
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i^.^ipiilations made in the treaty of A grab tf 

yGar. Maliomed Beg K!han Haradani, who deemed 
rfmself the priacipal iustmnient in the restoration of 
the minister’s authority, now called on iiim for the per¬ 
formance of liis agreement. He demanded liis sliare of 
the lauds of tlie late Zulflcar A1 Dowla. Mirza Shuffee, 
whether he thought his authority too llrmly established 
to be again shaken, or jealoas of divided sway, refused 
compliance with the terms of the treaty. 

Mahomed Beg Khan, justly incensed at this breach 
of faith, gave vent to the natui'al ferocity of liis dis¬ 
position, and resolved to take a sevei'e revenge. It is 


probable, however, that the minister might have warded 
off the blow, had he not by an act of equal folly and 
injustice, hurried the whole body of the Mogul nobility 
into acts of open ho.stility. It will be necessary hero to 
■develop the causes of sudden revolution which led to 


the extinction, not only of his authority, but his life. 
To an unbounded ambition, Mirza Shnffee unfortunately' 
added an inextinguishable avarice : actuated by that 
unworthy passion, he, in a fatal moment, determined to 


resume those lands which had been granted by tlie late 
Nujuff Khan as Jaiedad for the maintenance of the 
troops of the different Mogul lords. In lieu of these, 
he determined it should hencefortli be disbursed by 
monthly payments from the royal treasury. His com¬ 
mands, when notified to the different chiefs, excited 
universal murmurings and discontent. But Mirza Shnffee 
enforced obedience to his orders.—Fatal were tlie conse¬ 


quences wliich followed this rash and impolitic measure. 
The commanders, irritated at the unworthy treatment, 
with justice deemed their services merited a return 
far different; and, under the impulse of passion, hurried 
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/eB into tiie comrnissioTj of a crime of 
dye. Afrasiab Ivlian, Mahomed Beg Khan, and 
other lords, entered into a conspiracy to assassinate the 
rninister; and bound themselves, after the perpetration 
of the deed, to place Asrafiab Khan in the authority of 
the deceased, and to restore the Jaledads. The .more 
etTectnally to conceal timir intentions, it was agreed 
to invite Mirza Sluiffee, who was by this time advanced 
towards Agrali, to an amicable conference, to reconcile 
and settle their mutual disputes. 

On the 23rd of September of the current year, the 
two armies met, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Deig. Thougli the conspiracy we liave before related, 
had been planned with the utmost secrecy and caution, 
it, by some means or otlier, reached the ears of Mirza 
Slnilfee’s friends: and, previous to the intended interview, 
the prime minister was warned of the treacherous designs 
of Jiis enemies. But Mirza Sluiffee rejected the informa¬ 
tion as a concerted falseliood; and, totally regardless 
of personal safety, accompanied by a few followers, 
he proceeded on his visit. The army of Mahomed Beg 
Khan was drawn out as if ready to receive and com¬ 
pliment the minister. Each of the chiefs was mounted 
on jiis elephant; as the animal on whicli Mirza Shullee 
rode approached the other, Mahomed Beg* Klian, con¬ 
formable to established usage, rose up, saluted, and 
embraced bis rival; but, in the performance of that 
act, having seized iioltl of the minister’s right hand, 
wliicli was the signal agreed on, Mirza Ismaeel Beg> 
his nephew, wlio sat in the Khawass^ plunged a dagger 

^Thci KIkiwsisb is ttio h ick seat on an elephant, in which a per¬ 
son is nsually placed with a Ckow>*i^ op fan. At court, and amongst 
nobility, it is deomod the highest honour to bo placed there. 
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body of the devoted victim. He groau(5fl 
lol^and expired. A desperate action ensued between 
rmies ; but at length Afrasiab Khan, exerting bis 
influence, persuaded the troops of the late minister to 
join the confederates. The body of Mirza Shuffee was 
taken up by liis followers, and interred in the fort of 
Deig. 

Of this event Afrasiab Khan having sent notification 
to Delhi, an answer was received, expressive of the 
king’s approbation of the deed. At the same time, a 
flrmauii arrived, which constituted Afrasiab Khan, 
Ameer Al Omrah, and, moreover, gave permission to 
appropriate to his own use the effects of tlie late 
minister. Finally, Afrasiab Khan and prince Solymaun 
Shekoo were ordered to repair to the capital with all 
possible expedition. 

The indifference with which this important trust 
was conferred upon *Afrasiab, creates a suspicion that 
the fate which had befallen Mirza Shuffee was not dis¬ 
agreeable to his majesty. A generous mind, on this 
surmise, deplores the humiliating situation of a des¬ 
cendant of Tirnoor, sanctioning acts disgraceful to 
humanity, and subversive of the principles of moral and 
social order. 

When Mirza Shuffee was assassinated, his brother, 
Zein Al Abideen Fhan, vras governor of Meerut. The 
king, tenacious of tlie power which ho derived from that 
situation, determined upon his removal. A mandate 
was accordingly issue^d for that nobleman’s appearance 
at court. He was received with respect. Shah-Aiilum, 
after condoling with him on the death of his brother, 
intimated to him the necessity there was to resign 
his government. Zein Al Abideen, who was a man of 
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temper, in Secret burnt with indignation 
tiiclHTwortby treatment; at the time, however, he said 
no tiling; bat on retiring from the hall of audience, he 
repaired to his own palace, wiience he privately departed. 
Sensible that this conduct would enrage the king, he 
-hastened to Meerut; and, determined to resist the royal 
authority, he there collected around him his friends and 
<iependants. 

Intelligence of this defection reaching Afrasiab Khan, 
be assembled the army, led it to Meerut, and invested 
the town. He had determined to have punished the 
rebel in the most exemplary manner; but this deter¬ 
mination was overruled by the advice of his A)nfldential 
oificers. They represented that his power in the state 
was as yet infirm, and it therefore became him first to 
make overtures for negotiation, to which, in all proba¬ 
bility, Zein A) Abideen would assent. Nor were they 
deceived in their conjectures. Intimation being given, 
a treaty was set on foot; and, Zein A1 Abideen con¬ 
senting to submit to his majesty’s clemency, was par¬ 
doned. He was received at court with lionour, and a 
stipend out of the royal treasury was allotted for his 
support. 

The prime minister returningto Delhi, was received 
with great distinction. He ^inswered Shali-Aiilum with 
protestations of perpetual attachment; and as proof, 
presented his majesty with an offering of three lacks of 
rupees, and some valuable Persian iiorses. 

Cuttub A1 Dow la was now sent to command in 
Meerut; and Nitjull Oooli Klian, son-in-law to the late 
minister, who had till now resided at Meerut, was 
directed to remain at court. 

In the beginning of 1784, Major Brown, who had 
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ycom miss ion eel on a deputation to the king 
3me Council of Calcutta, arrived at thecapital.^rlm 
fajor was received with high respect; and, in behalf of 
the British government, presented Sliah-Auluni a liand- 
some peshcLisli. 

The arrival of this deputation excited various 
emotions in the minds of the Delliiaas; some were of 
opinion that tlie period was at hand when Sliah-Aulum 
would return to the protection of liis oldest and, in 
trutli, his best friends, the English : others again con¬ 
jectured that the intent of the embassy was to arrange 
with the minister the concerns of the royal family. 
These, during the late commotions, had arisen to a 
height which was truly distressful. But tlie real cause 
of Major Brown’s arrival "' was in consecpionce of orders 
he had received from liis government, not to decline any 
overture that might be made for affording a military aid 
to the royal cause. The Sikhs had for several years 
back, by their predatory incursions into Boo Ab and 
Rohilcuud, excited alarm in the government of Asiif Al 
Dowla: and Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, with 
his iisu£il discernment, deemed the exertions of the court 
of Delhi might, at the present juncture of affairs, prove 
a beneficial comiterpoise to the rising power of the 
Sikhs. 

Many days had not elapsed since the arrival of 
Major Brown, wlien an event occurred which created 
much confusion in the palace, and led, in its future con¬ 
sequences, to concerns of momentous import. The heir 
apparent, prince Mirza Juwaiin Bukht, disgusted at the 
daily insults he received from the minister, resolved fo 


♦See the proceedings of Parliament on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
* Asuf Al Dowla. 
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)im.sc]f on the protection of the va^ir and 



he hoped thereby to procure ease to irimself, 
an alleviation to the distresses of his family, 
lilscaping from the palace at midnight, he crossed the 


But as the fortunes 


Jumna, and repaired to Lucknow, 
of Mirza Juwaun Bukfit will liereafter be detailed in 
their proper order, it is here only necessary to point out 
the immediate effects of his light from the capital. 

Afrasiab Khan, conscious of the ill-treatment the 
unhappy prince had, throcigh his meatis, endured, was 
fearful of the vazir’s=^ resentment. He thought, there¬ 
fore, tliat the most effectual means of obviating this 
would be, to persuade tlie heir apparent to return 
to Delln. Accordingly, lie, in the king’s name, sent 
letters to tlie vazir and Mr Hastings, who was then at 
Lucknow, demanding, in terms most peremptory, tlie 
immediate return of the fugitive prince. Although 
Shah-Aulum, by affixing his seal to the dispatches, ap¬ 
parently sanctioned the demands of his minister, it is 
certain that, in his own mind he was not averse to the 
escape of his son. If, indeed, his unhappy situation be 
tlioroughly considered, it is not to be wondered at he 
should endeavour by any means in his power to obtain 
relief. 

Some days after the departure of the letters before 
mentioned, Major Brown, tlie British Ambassador, was 
requested to proceed to Lucknow. He accordingly re¬ 
paired thither. Afrasiab Khan deeming his authority 
fully established, now threw off tlie mask, and exhibited 
himself in his natural colours. He first proposed to the 
king to march to Agrah, the object of which he affirmed 
was the restoration of that province to order. Had 
he rested here, it would have redounded to the honour 
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ar^giab; but, iiiipelled by a jealousy against 
-viTQ^/Beg Khan totally unwarrantable, he, at the close 
of the conference, in "vehement language urged the 
king to revenge the assassination of the late minister 
in. the punishment of Mahomed Beg. His majesty 
perceiving the invidious drift, turned from the minister 
with coldness, and retired into his harem. 

The source of this extraordinary demand may, with¬ 
out difficulty, be traced in the rivalsiiip of the two 
chiefs. Mahomed Beg Khan, though certainly guilty 
of an atrocious act, deserved not punishment from the 
hands of Afrasiab. It has before been seen, that the 
minister himself, in conjimctioii with the Mogul Sirdars, 
had urged and stimulated him to the deed; and for this 
he was now to become a sacrifice at the shrine of his 
imperious coadjutor. 

Astonished at the king’s abrupt departure, Afrasiab 
Khan, in sullen silence, retired to his own palace. 
Giving loose to his resentment, he there determined on 
a measure equally violent and unjust. At the confer¬ 
ence above mentioned, the Nuwaiib Majd A1 Dowla 
had been present. That nobleman having endeavoured 
to dissuade the king from his intended expedition to 
Agrah, the officious remark passed not unnoticed by 
the haughty spirit of Afrasiab. He now directed 
Nujiiff Oooli Khan, his dependant, to lead a party of 
guards to the palace of Majd A1 Dowla, and seize his 
person. His orders were obeyed with alacrity, and the 
unfortunate man again found himself in the course of a 
few short hours reduced from affluence and command 
to penury and a prison. His property was seized, and 
.converted to the minister’s use. Majd A1 Dowla was 
afterwards confined in the fort of Agrah, where he died 
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^ regretted, except by Shah-Aiilur.., 

x^xoslC^onfidence he had so frequently abused by the 
commission of oppresive acts upon his subjects.' He 
was an intriguing artful courtier, avaricious, and in¬ 
solent. Shah-Aulum, when informed of this outrage, 
was filled with the deepest indignation. He resolved 
therefore, at all events, to throw himself into the 
hands of the Marhattas; and, by a foreign aid, to relieve 
himself from the insupportable insults daily offered 
him by his own subjects. 
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Risk AND Progrkss ot'M adhajek Sindiah, Rut.kr op 
Malwah, krom the Establishment op his Famij.y 
IN THAT Province ONTTL Hts Intkrpkbence inthk 
Politics OP the Court op Delhi--Intrigues op 
■ , Apbasiab Khan— Ills Death and Ohabactku - 

StNDiAii IS MADE Prime Minister, 

B’rom the preceding scenes of party violence, tl>e 
reader will witli pleasure follow Ijistory tlirougli tlie 
more edifying detail of geographical information. We 
sliall proceed, therefore, to take a retrospective view of 
the Maiwab province, in its fluctuating state under a 
succession of rulers. But the considerable iiillueuce 
acquired by Madhajee Sindiah in the politics of Hiudos- 
taun, previously demands attention to tlie rise and 
progressive fortune of this extraordinary man. 

Madhajee Sindiah Putteel Bahadur was descended 
from a Rajpoot family. His father, Ranojee Sindialt, 
was an officer in the service of Bajirow, who, in the 
latter end of the reign of Rajah Sahoo, was Paishawali 
of the Marhatta state. The supineness and effiminacy of 
the court of Delhi, and the distracted state of the empire 
towards the close of the reign of Mohammad Shah, 
rendered easy the subjugation of the Malwah province. 

On that expedition Ranojee Sindiah accompanied the , 
Paishwah. q’lie services and ability displayed by Rano¬ 
jee during the campaign, were rewarded with the 
management of the province, which was conllrraed in 
jagheer to Ills descendants by Raja Sahoo. Ranojee 
had four sons; Appajee,Tajee,Tookajee,and Sindiah, 
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Slain in a civil broil in the Jynaghnr pr|_ 
i^i^fi^^Tookajee and Tnjee perished in tlie memorable 
battle of Panneeput in 1762. 

Sindiahjn that action, tliougli only seventeen years 
of a<ye, displayed a genius and spirit which well foretold 
his future greatness: being desperately wounded, and 
unable to follow the route of the few survivors of the 
Marhatta army, he was secretly taken care of In the 
camp of the Abdul lee. Recovered from his wounds, he 
was privately i*emoved from this asylum, and by ills 
protectors conveyed into Deccan. He then assumed 
the government of his patrimonial estate of Ujein. 
From fiis intense application to business, aided by the 
endowments of a vigorous mind, he soon acquired con¬ 
siderable influence in the Marhatta state; and was 
early considered as one of the principal Jagheerdars. 
In 1770, he accompanied Holkar and Beesajee into 
Hindoslaiin, where his actions have been recorded in 
the fireeeding pages, 

Mahvah,-^ the greater part of which is the inheritance 
of the Sindiali family, is in length two hundred and 
forty-five coss, in breadth two hundred and thirty. On 
the north, it is bounded by the Ajmere Soobali; on the 
south, by Baglanah; on the east, by part of AgraJi 
and Allaliabad; and on the west, by Guzerat. Tlie prin¬ 
cipal rivers that flow through this fertile and exiensive 
tract, are the Ohumbul, tlie Sind, and Mie Nerbuddah : 
but it is watered by many otlier smaller streams. Though 
higher than the rest of Hindostaun, tlie land of Malwah 



* Por the following detail of the Malwah proviru'e, the author 
is happy to confess his obligations to Major Charles Reynolds, 
Surveyor-general on the Bombay establishment, who furnished 
him with the materials collected by himself on the spot. 
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^gjyjpderal fertile; in it are reared numerous lier^dL 
; aud it abounds iti opium, indigo, and tobacco.— 
In former times, the revenues were computed at four 
millions sterling ; this, of late years, however, lias been 
much reduced; and even Sindiah, iu his collections, can 
realize only a million. 

The Pathan princes of the race of Khiiji having con¬ 
quered that province from the Hindoos, fixed their seat 
of government at Maudu;- It was during the long and 
glorious reign of the renowned Akbar, that Malwali was 
gradually alienated from the Pathans.—Having annexed 
it to his empire, it remained in his family until the close 
of the reign of Mahmud Shah. 

The Zemindars and soldiers of fortune here, as in 
ther parts of the empire, during this turbulent period, 
ivided amongst them the dilYerent provinces. Out of 
lese arose several independent states ; those states 
ncroaching upon tlie imperial authority, by degrees 
irew olT all but a nominal allegiance to the house of 
imoor.—Hence, the authority of the Soobah became 
frequently circumscribed to the environs of that city,, 
which lie chose for liis residence. The Hajah of 
Ohundeely, descended from the ancient princes of the- 
country, seized on the nortli-east parts; the southern 
were occupied by the Keeches. To the westward, the 
petty Zemindars of Annuntwarali and-Sooudunah assum¬ 
ed the style of independeut princes* and in the centre 
of the province was erected tiie iiaj^obsliip of Bhopaul. 

Whilst tliese rebels were bidding defiance to the 
royal authority, a new and. more formidable enemy, the 
Marhattas, soon destroyed the hopes of those petty 

* A large city, fifty miles distant from Ujein, 
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il^s, and made tlieniselves masters of the wht^ 
-A-t this period, Kullich Klian, the famous 
Nizam A1 Mooluk, was governor of Deccan. He also, 
disgusted at the levity which stigmatized the councils 


of the court of Dellii, resolved to render himself in¬ 
dependent. To avert, however, the vengeance of the 
royal arms, he secretly invited the Marhattas to an 
invasion of the Malwali province. Delighting in pre¬ 
datory warfare, the proposal was received with avidity. 
The immense Marhatta host was commanded by Baji- 
row; Rajah Girdhar directed the imperial forces. 
JJespcrate was the battle which soon ensued; but 
victory declaring for the invaders, with incredible rapi- 
dity they overran both Malwali and the rich province of 
Guzerat; and their victorious arms were afterwards 


carried to the confines of Beianah and Ajmere. 

The petty sovereigns who had assumed independency, 
in consequence, obliged to yield up the best part of their 
possessions, were reduced to tlie payment of an annual 
tribute: but the Nabob of Bhopaul and a few other 
-Rajahs were still permitted to retain a part of their 
territories, and to exercise over them an authority 
subordinate to the control of the Marhatta government. 

Malwali was then divided into three shares: the first 
was allotted to Bajirow; the second to the Marhatta 
prince, Rajah Sahoo; the third to the family of Mulhar 
Holkar. Sindiali, as we have seen, inherited that part 
of the province bestowed on his father by Bajirow. 
But by a train of successful operations, he was enabled 
to appropriate to himself a considerable portion of the 
Oircar lauds. Tookajee Holkar, who inherits the third 
division of the Malwali province, since his accession, ha.s 
resided at Indore, a city thirty miles distant from Ujein. 
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tlie modern capital of Mahvab, is sltuat^ 
Eastern bank of the Sipree river, in lat, 23. 12 N, 
and long. 75. 48. W. The city Is, from its antiV)iiUy,of 
considerable note in the empire. , J''he monuments winch 
it exhibits of tli© piety ar^d supesVstition of its Hindoo 
sovereigns, are still regarded with veneration ; nor have 
the Pathan emperors contributed lef-s to its embellisii-. 
meut. Among a variety of grand and venerable ruins, 
travellers mention with applause an edifice erected by 
[Nassir Al Deen Khiljee in the ninth century of the 
Mahomedaii era. About one -mile and a half east of 
the city is a large gloomy building of an (ktangular 
form, and the wliole of the materials of stone. Its 
foundation is ao artfficiar island, which is foiTnecl by 
a deviation of the western cliannel of the stream in the 
bed of the Sipree, and is connected witli the opposite 
bank by a stone bridge of sixteen arches. The building 
consists of a variety of spacious chambers,* constructed. 
upon a level witli the water: throughout these, by 
means of reservoirs, the water is conve.> ed in different 
channels, and hence, by aitiflcial cascades, discharges 
itself into the Sipree in pleasing murmurs. The apart¬ 
ments in this delightful retreat are cool and salubrious. 
To each recess are fastened rings of iron for the purpose 
of attaclung purdahs, or screens made of the aromatic 
root called Khuss, These, when sprinkled with water 
from without, not only give an agreeable coolness to 
the entering air, but entirely exclude the inclemeficy 
of the sultry season. We have before remarked tfiat, 
among pervsons of distinction^ this luxury is common 
throughout Hindostaun. Into these w^atery abodes, 
wlieu desirous of repose, and fatigued with tlie toils 
of state, the princes of the house of Khiljee were 
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nf^eci to retire. During the periodical rains^ 

of this building are entirely overflowed, fitffr 
^frTamazing force of water acts against it: but so great 
were the pains bestowed on its erection, and the mate¬ 
rials of such wonderful solidity, tliat aftei* a lapse of 
tinee centuries it remains entire, and still continues 
to attract the admiration of the spectator. — We resume, 
after this digre.ssion, tlie thread of our narration. 

Sindiah, on ins return from tiindostaun in 1774, em¬ 
ployed his utmost exertions to extend his influence, tpid 
enlarge his patrimonial territory. Bold and aspiring in 
bis views, he pursued the plans of Jiis future aggrandieie- 
mcnt with ardor and unremitting perseverance. He lii^d 
greatly increased his revenues, and rendered Ins coimi||'y 
highly flourishing, when six years afterwards was formed 
the grand Mailialta confederacy. Joining with tln|t 
league, he became a principal actor in tliescene, in whio)i 
it was vainly hoped to have overthrown tlie British 
empire in the East. It was, however, happily dissolved, 
and the scheme rendered abortive, by the prompitude and 
vigor of the British councils, aided by the brilliant 
ascendancy acquii*ed by British arms under the auspices 
of Coote and Goddard. 

Sindiah, who during that memorable contest Imd 
exhibited the conduct of an active and able leader, on 
its conclusion, turned his arms against Gohnd.^ In 1782, 
at tlie head of a mimerous and well-appoiiited army, iie 
entered that province fora second time, and with a 
fairer prosf^ect of success than in his former expedition. 

The reigning prince. Rajah Ohutter Sing, fearful 
of the issue, endeavoured, by soliciting an alliance U 


* A |yr()vin<M? situated about sixty coses west of Agrah, ^nd 
originally ruled by Rajpoot princes. 










tue British Government, to avert the imp< k 
K Accordiugly, by liis ambassador at Calcutta, in 
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recompense for an interference of tlie Etiglisli in liis 
behalf, he promised an annual Nuzeranah of four lacks of 
rupees. It does not, however, appear that >such am 
alliance was, at the present juncture, deemed acceptable 
to the Supreme Government of Bengal. Although 
Sindiah’s extensive views of conquest, and the notoriety 
of his ambition, were to the Ooimeil objects of sulllcient 
magnitude to excite alarm, still the lidelity vvliic.li that 
prince had invariably observed in his transactions with- 
the British nation, liis upriglitness, and, above all, his- 
faithlul and steady adherence to treaties, had impressed! 
the miiKis of governmeiit with sentiments highly favour¬ 
able toward him. 

The alliance with the Ranali was, therefore, reject¬ 
ed : but it was deemed eligible by the Council to endea¬ 
vour elTecting an amicable compromise betwixt the con¬ 
tending parties. Oonsonaiit to this resolve, Mr. Davict 
Anderson,^ tlie British ambassacloi’ at Sindiah’s Durbaiv 
was directed to ascertain his sentiments in regard to 
the proposed mediation. But Siudiah, either in conse¬ 
quence of repeated breaches of faith on the part of 
Ouiitter Sing, was animated with a spirit of personal 
resentment against liim ; or, impelled by a desire long 
entertained of extending his dominious, declined the 

* To the zealous and faithful exertions of this gentleman, as 
well as those of his brother, Mr. James Anderson, who siicceedocl 
him, may be chiefly ascribed the conciliatory conduct of the 
Marhatta government, at a momentous and interesting period, 
in entering into an alliance which has hitherto been preserved 
with fidelity on their part. See the reports of the Scdect Committee 
on tlj^e second Marhatta war. 
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interference. After a desultory warfare 
the reduction of Gohud was fiually elfectea; 
an^^ on the 24tli November 1784, llajah Oluitter Sinf^ 
surrendered himself to his opponent. 

Siiidiah iiaving thus acquired the province of Golmd,. 
now directed his whole attention to the affairs of Delhi. 
During the transactions before mentioned, he had main- 
tained a correspondence with Mirza Shutfee Khan. 
That nobleman entering into his views, had promised 
him his entire assistance and support in its execution. 
But on his arrival on tlie north of the Chumbul with an 
army of thirty thousand men, Sindiah heard of the death 
of his associate. Deeming the opportunity, for which 
he had so long and so anxiously fought, now arrived, he 
from his present station, dispatched letters to the court 
of Delhi. In these, after declaring his intejitions of 
restoring the royal family to its former splendour, he 
made a request to Shah-Auluin to remove with his court 
to Agrah; at which place, the Marhatta chief informed 
ids majesty, he would, to the satistactioii of all parties^ 
arrange and settle tlie affairs of the empire. 

Afrasiab Khan, on receipt of these letters, laid them 
before the king, and urged his majesty to an immediate 
compliance with the contents. Shah*Aulum, who foi 
a long time possessed neither influence nor authority,, 
assented to the proposal, and the royal tents were 


ordered to be got ready. The prime minister, after 
nominating Nujiiit Oooli Kl\an to the government of the 
fort and city of Delhi, pitched his camp without the 
walls. On the ensuing day, the array took the route 
to Agrali. 

The high pitch of authority to wdiicii the miuister 
had arisen, gave him entire control in the state; ^^^nd 
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I\m order of march in this expedition was ri[t|ft%|d . 
the most luxurious extravagance, inconven^ice 
"lamd distress attended the family of his sovereign, -On 
the march, the prime minister received letters from the 
vazir and the British governor general,^ Actuated by 
the impulse of a liberal mind, those powers, on tlie 
present occasion, urged in the most pressing terms the 
release of the Niiwaiib Majd Al Dowla ; and recom¬ 
mended to the minister a dilterent treatment to his 
urduippy sovereign. But the unrelenting spirit of 
Afrnsiab was not to be softened; in treaties or threats 
were to him alike indifferent. Majd Al Dowla was 
ordered into a closer confinement; and Afrasiab Khan, 
leading the emperor in triumph, encamped under the 
Walls of Agrah. 

Mahomed Beg Klian Hamclani had taken a strong 
position about forty miles from that place, and the 
Maiiiatta prince was now advanced to Futtypore. 

Such was tlie situation of the contending parties, 
when Bindjah opened a riegociation witli Mahomed Beg. 
Anxious to aecpiire a thorough knowledge of the senti- 
meuts of the Mogul nobility,and to learn the extent of 
their dilTerent views and expectations, Sindiah proceeded 
in a manner cautious and circumspect: as a prelimi¬ 
nary step, he called on Mahomed Beg to exculpate 
himself from tlie charge of murder. In extenuation of 
Ivis crime, that nobleman threw the odium of tlie trans¬ 
action upon the prime minister He liad alleged, and 
truly, tliat Afrasiab Khan had not only instigated him 
to the deed, but bound himself by the most solemn ties 
to support him in it when executed. Regarding liimself, 
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^Wed Beg professed a readV obedience to the_ 

of tiie Miirhatta, aiid that if be would -so far 
iaterfere as to procure the kiugV pardon, be would 
bencefurtii attaeli bimself to bis fortunes. Meanwhile 
he declared Ids intention of remaining quiet in Ids 
present position.—To tliese insinuations, Sindiali in reply 
declared that, s^atisfied with such a declaration^ 
Mahomed Beg iniglit rely on bis interference in procur¬ 
ing tbe pardon reqidretl. Whilst the above negociation 
was pending, Afrasiab Khan beheld the motions of 
Sindiali witli a watchful and jealous eye; suspecting an 
accession of inliueuce from the subrnission of Mahomed 
Beg, he prepared to circumvent it by a counter treaty* 
But tiiese designs vs^ere frustrated by an accident 
winch at once put a period to his ambition and bis 
life. 

To relate with precision tlie particularsof this eveut,^ 
we must recur to the situation of Zeiu AJ Abideen. 
That nobleman, the reader will recollect to have been 
forgiven: but Afrasiab well knowing bis dispositiou 
would not be easy while he remained at liberty ; oti 
this account he had hitherto been detained in, what by 
the natives of^Hindostaiin was deemed, an honourable 
conlinement. Upon the first letters, however, that 
passed between Afrasiab Khan and Sindiali, at the par¬ 
ticular request of the latter, Zeiu A* Abideen wms 
released He appeared intlie camp, but resolved to be 
avenged of Iris brother’s death. An occasion soon offered* 
In the month of November, an interview took place hi 
the vicinity of Futtypore between Sindiali and Afra.siab 
Kiian* After the usual interchange of civilities, Sindiah 
returned to his own camp. Bajah Himrnnt Bahadur 
and several otlieivojfficers of the army having likewise 



leave, there remained in the tent Zein Ai. 
(o Afrasiab Khan. 
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Zein Al Ahideen, whose plan was already formed, 
how entered into conversation with the minister. In 
terms apparently cordial, and in the most respectful 
manner, he proposed to him for the future to live upon 
•a more amicable footing; expressed Ms wish that all 
former diferences should be forgotten, and urged the 
necessity of henceforth consolidating their mutual in¬ 
terests. 

Suspended at the unexpectedness of this address, 
Afrasiab Khan remained for a time absorbed in silence, 
but about to have replied, when Zein Al Abideen,* with 
fury in his countenance, rose from his seat, a signal, 
upon which Maddoo Beg came up, and plunged his 
dagger into tlie breast of the devoted minister. He 
expired on the spot.—A violent tumult ensuing, several 
persons were slain : but Zein Al Abideen having effected 
his escape, sought and found protection in the camp 
of Sindiali. 

Thus perished Afrasiab Khan, a man of turbulent 
disposition and impetuous manners; but with, great 
personal bravery, he possessed abilities for war. Zul- 
ficar Al Bbwla having adopted him into his family, 
trained him to arms. Considerable were the services 
which he rendered the state, whilst under the guidance 
of his patron ; deprived of his salutary counsels, the 
passions of Afrasiab, always uncoatrolable, hurried him 
into measures the most bold and sanguinary. The 
cause of his ruin may be traced to his unguardedness 
in permitting Zein Al Abideen to recover his liberty. 


* Mss, Narrative of Say id Hezzi Klian 
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instance circumspect, lie might perhaps 
■' iteci his career happily. 

1 conduct of the Marhatta chief in countenancing 
Zein A1 Ahideen after the perpetration of so foul a crime, 
-calls loudly for the severest reprehension ; it is a strong 
presumptive proof that he was accesrary to the deed. 
In recording the transactions of a wicked and dissipated 
court, the impartiality of history demands the strictest 
scrntiny ; whilst the multiplied assassinations which in 
later times, have disgraced the politics of Delhi, in a 
reflecting and susceptible mind, must excite horror. 

When the tumult occasioned by Afrasiab Khan’s 
death liad subsided in the camp, Himmut Bahadur and 


the Mogul officers, as if by preconcerted agreement, 
repaired to the tents of the Marhatta chief. After 
■complimenting him on the death of his rival, they 
-assured him of their unanimous support in his admhiis-< 
tration pf affairs: they doubted not but his majesty 
would confer on him the oflice of Ameer A! Omrab, for 
wliicli he was so eminently qualified. These assurances 
Bindiah received with real satisfaction; and the two 
armies having joined, lie led the united forces to Agrah. 
We must now for a while turn aside to the situation of 
the king, who, during the late negociations, had 
remained in the fort of Agrah. 

The jSTawal). Majd A1 Dowla, who, as before re¬ 
marked, was confined by order of the late minister, 
hearing of his rival’s death, persuaded the Killadarof 
Meerut to connive at his escape. This being effected, 
he, in company with Oiittub A1 Dowla, visited the king. 
Shah-Auliim received him with kindnes8,*and directed 
him to remain near the presence. .This would in all 
probability have led to an immediate return of his 
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and employments, had not his enemy, Slni^ijy^ 
governor of Agrah, in conjunction with Jtaja 
Davararn, endeavoured to impress the king’s mind with 
suspiciorjs of his fidelity. But their malice failed of 
effect ; for the king, convinced that there was no reason 
to suspect Majjl Al Dovvia of any disloyal intentioris, 
Jjeard their reinotistrances with disgust, and commanded 
them to desist. 

But the insolent manner in which they had urged 
their demands, convinced Shah-Aulum that he was 
entirely iu their power and, having little to hope for 
any respect from them in fjiture, he resolved to (unit 
Agrali altogether. I'he arrival of Sindiah would, he 
hoped and expected, speedily aflford him the means of 
punishing their presumption. But iu order to leave no 
room for those noblemen to suspect his intention, h© 
ordered the greater part of his family to remain behind ; 
then taking Majd Al Dovvia along with him, Ids house¬ 
hold troops escorted him to Delhi. 

Mahomed Beg Khan, to whose situation we must 
now recur, remained, during the late transactions,, 
in Ids entrenched camp. Sindiah, on Afrasiah’s deaths 
wrote to Mahomed Beg to repair to A grab. A con¬ 
ference ei»sued, and a pension of 16,000 rupees per 
month was allotted for his supijort out of the revenues 
of Shekooabad. A few days after, Sindiah, with his 
usual policy, resolved to employ the abilities of his 
newly-acquired dependant on a distant expedition. By 
removing Mahomed Beg from the scence of action in 
Hiudoslaun, he effectually prevented any cabals for 
counteracting Ids own designs; and the probability of 
his being taken oft' while employed on active service 
was au additional motive in the mind of this politic 



lyrHe therefora requested of Mahomed Bej 

to the conquest of Ragho Gurh, a strong fortress 
Deccan, and bordering upon Sindiali’s patrimonial 
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estate. The country of Keetchwara, in which the before- 
mentioned fortress is situated, was then ia a sthte of 
actual rebellion ; and to Mahomed Beg was committed 
the double charge of reducing it under obedience to 
Sindiah, and the subsequent management of the districts. 
Having made the necessary preparations for his depar¬ 
ture, Mahomed Beg Khan, accompanied by 5,000 men, 
proceeded on his expedition to Rhago Gurh. 

The, greater part of the Mogul nobility having by 
this time declared for Sindiah, he now repaired with 
confidence to the capital. His expectations were fully 
answered; for, whether Shah-Aulum, disgusted at the 
thraldom in which he bad been held since the death of 
NujulT Khan, expected by a change in the government 
to experience some repose, or whether he, on this 
occasion, made a virtue of necessity, has not been 
clearly ascertained. To Sindiah, however, the event 
proved highly favourable. In the month of .lanuary, tlie 
Marliatta chief entered Delhi. He was received by the 
king with every deraonstration of satisfaction, and 
treated with distinguished honour. In full Durbar, his 
majesty invested him with the office of Ameer A1 
Orarah; and, as an additional mark of favour, ()rdered a 
patent to be made out for the Peishwah of the Poonah 
Durbar (under whose authority Sindiah professed to 
act), constituting him Vakeel Mutluck*, or Absolute. 

'* Hi© offic© of Vflkeel Mutluok in Hindostauu is paramount 
almost to sovereign authority, inasmuch as it empowers the 
person holding the office to raise troops at pleasure. It may 
appear remarkable that the Paishwah, who is the head of the 
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pire, 


!or General of the affairs of the Empire, ^ _ 
Jut of that office to Sindiah himself. On receiving 
his Iionorary dress, the new minister presented an 
offering of five lacks of rupees, and retired from the 
presence. 


Marliatta empire, should deem it any acquisition to his authority 
to receive an office from what he considered as coming from a 
nominal emperor of Hindostaun: yet, it should be remembered 
that, however weak and impotent the present descendant of 
Timooris esteemed, it still continues, and ever will continue, a 
desirable object among the native powers to make use of his name 
towards completing their own aggrandisement. 
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OCCUERENCES AT OoiTRT—W aE AGAINST J’YI'ORE--InTRI- 
GUBS OF THE MOGUL NoBILlTy—SlNMAH IS DEFEATED 

-Retires across the Ohumbhl- -Intrigues of Gho- 
LAUM Oadir Khan—Account of Begum Somroo- 
Gholaum Oadir Khan besieges the Palace--Hb 

18 REPULSED AND PA RDONBD -PRINCE MlBZA JUWAUN 
Bukht - Review of his laPE—D eath and Ohabac- 

TEB. 

During the late violent commotions, the provimses 
liad fallen into disorder and decay. Their restoration 
was tlie first object to which the attention of the new 
minister was directed. The office of Dewaun, or super¬ 
intendent of the revenues, had long been under the 
rniinagenient of Dayaram. His conduct of late had, in 
many instances, been highly reprehensible; but his 
behaviour towards the king at Agrah, determined 
Sindiah to remove liim from office. The Dewansliip was 
accordingly bestowed on Narain Dass, a person of capa- 
city, and a skilful financier. Remaining a short time at 
Delhi, during wliich he disposed of several offices and 
employments, Sindia assembled the army for the reduc¬ 
tion of Agrah. 

The commencement of the current year was marked 
by the departure of the British governor-general from 
India. In quitting this important trust, Mr. Hastings 
had the .satisfaction to perceive himself followed by the 
unanimous good wishes of the princes of Hindostaun, and 
the prayers of the natives. On the persent occasion, 
the king, the vazir of the empire, the nazim of Deccan 
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/court of Poonali, all scut letters to Oald 
were expressed their regret for the goven 
"denture, and contained^moreover, most ample testimo¬ 
nies of the high opinion they entertained of his abilities^ 

integrity, and good faith.'- 

On the arrival of the army before Agrah, Sindiab 
summoued the governor to surrender the fort. Ho 
declared also, that by a resistance to the royal 
authority, the governor could have no hope for pardon. 
Treating the summons with contempt, Shujah Dil Khan 
prepared for a vigorous resistance, Sindiah commencing 
his approaches, two batteries were soon opened, and 
began to play upon the fort with considerable effect. 
Part of the curtain was thrown down, and several guns 
within dismounted. The governor in tlie meantime waa 
not idle. He repaired the breaches with incessant 
activity, and by his own spirited behaviour animated the 
garrison, A month had elapsed when Shujah Dil 
Khan, foreseeing the ultimate reduction of the place,, 
endeavoured, by an act of assumed respect, to mollify 
Shah-Aiilum. That part of the royal family who, as be¬ 
fore seen, remained in the fort of Agrah, were now 
liberated, and sent with an escort to Delhi, which they 
reached without molestation. 

Sindiah perceived that the siege advanced but slowly ; 
he h oped, therefore, by opening a negotiation with 

- — the veil from the intrigues of policy. 

has evinced, that the ideas entertained by the natives of India,, 
of that illustrious character, were just. His countrymen have 
beheld with a satisfaction, almost universal, the honourable award 
of a British Senate ; an award no less honourable to the 
of Mr, Hastings, than grateful to his mind, harrassed by the 
degrading cireumstances attendant on a prosecution, which is 
without parallel in the annals of mankind. 
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5 ^j^.Ij 6 ading men among 
his interests. 


the besieged, to gain thi 
The event answered his wishes. 
The Kotwal and several other officers having been bribed 
by a large sum of money and a promise of personal secii- 
itity, ageed to deliver up one of the gates of the fort. 
On a preconcerted signal, a select body of troops pre- 
:sentiMg themselves, were admitted by the treacherous 
Kotwal, and, before the governor or his associate 
Dayaram could receive information, were overpowered 
4 and taken prisoners. They were immediately put into 
< 5 lose confinement, and sent off to the camp, Sindiah, when 
possessed of the fort, by not permitting it to be plunder- 
<3d, acted witli becoming policy; he, however, exacted 
considerable sums from the most wealthy inhabitants, 
w hich he distributed as a largess to the army. Of the 
whole of the possessions of the late Afrasiab Khan, there 
now remained only Ali Gurh. That fort is situated in 
the upper part of the Doo Ab. It had been fortified 
with great care, and in it w^ere deposited the family 
and treasures of the deceased Nuwaub. Jaliangire 
Khan, his brother, commanded in Ali Gurh. He had a 
strong garrison, and the siege was expected to be long 
and bloody. Early in the month of July of the current 
year, Sindiah appeared before the place. Contrary, how¬ 
ever, to all expectation, it held out but a short time. It 
has been imagined that the fears of the women, for the 
preservation of their honour and effects, had inclined the 
l^illadar to pacific measures. Certain it is that Jehan- 
gire Khan, signifying his readiness to negotiate, a 
treaty was accordingly drawn up, and agreed to by tbe 
respective parties. TO Khadim Hassun Khan, eldest 
^^n of the deceased Nuwaub, a jaghire was allotted, 
amounting to a yearly revenue of a lack and a half of 
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To the Begums ware promised au lionoui^ 
aud to Jeliangire Khan personal safety. It 
appears, however, that this treaty was very ill adhered 
to by the Marhatta Chief; for, on the place being 
surrendered, the Begums and Jehangire Khan were sent 
under a strong guard to the fort of Ouahor, and there 
detained in confinement. The young Nawaub, indeed, 
was received by Sindiah with great attention, and 
directed to remain in the royal camp. Sindiah then 
took possession of the fort, and with it the whole of the 
treasures of Akasiab Khan, amounting, as it has been 
affirmed, in specie, jewels, and valuable articles, to a 
crore of rupees. 

The fall of AU Gurli established the minister’s author- 
ity on a firm and solid basis. Having before reduced 
under obedience the greater part of the Doo Ab and the 
countries south-west of the Jumna, he now found himself 
master of the whole of the possessions of the late 
Zulfioar Al Dowlah, with an acquisition of revenue 
of two Cl ores of rupees. 

Intelligence of these important successes reaching 
Delhi, Shah-Aulum demonstrated his satisfaction by 
signal marks of favour. These were conveyed to the 
prime minister in three hundred superb Khillpts, to be 
distributed by him to the officers of the army. Nor 
was Sindiah less liberal in his return. Twelve lacks 
of rupees were allotted for the support of the king’s 
household ; and he, moreover, sent rich presents to 
court. 

About this time the prince Juwaun Bukht, the heir 
apparent, then residing at Benares, forwarded to court 
a paishcush of one lack of rupees. This testimony of 
attention afforded great consolation to the king’s mind.- 
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for the first time since the death of Zulfi^^ 
^lah, experienced some repose from the tumult¬ 
uous cabals which had so long disgraced his court, and 
filled him with inquietude and anguish. 

The departure of Mr, Hastings having occasioned 
some changes in the British administration, perspicuity 
requires that we bring under one head such transactions 
under that government as bear relation to the court of 
Delhi, during the current year. Sir John Macpherson 
succeeded Mr. Hastings in the chair. That gentleman, 
equ^illy well inclined with his predecessor to pay every 
attention in his power to the king’s interests, took an 
early opportunity of signifying the same. He confirmed 
to the Shah Zadah the generous aid he had received the 
preceding year, and through him assured his majesty, 
that the British government would, on all reasonable 
occasions, extend their aid in support of his authority. 

On the part of Sindiah, Mr. James Anderson had 
succeeded his brother as ambassador to that Durbar. 
Major Brown, who had resided at court for some time 


past, w^as now recalled. 

On the side of Oude, Major Palmer, who had resided 
at the court of Asuf Al Dowla the two preceding years, 
was now, at his own request, removed. To him suc¬ 
ceeded Colonel Harper, who took an early opportunity 
of paying attention to the king, which he signified by 
letters, accompanied on the part of the governor gene¬ 
ral by a paishcush suitable to the occasion. 

From these digressions we return to affairs at court. 
After the capture of Ali Gurh, Sindiah repaired to 
Delhi, where, on his arrival, his whole care and atten¬ 
tion were directed to restoring good order to the 
government, in all affairs, both foreign and domestic. 
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®ah-Nizam Al Been, a cotifidential servaat 


Sl 


ister, was appointed to the superintendence of the 
royai household, to which his majesty added the govern- 
raent of the fort and city of Delhi. 

Toward the close of the current year died Zabita 
Khan, ruler of Sahauranpore, a mail whose, long and 
active life had been marked with a variety of alternate 
success and misfortune. 

Taken comparatively with his father, Nejeeb AI 
Dowlah, Zabita Khan appears to have been of hiferior 
capacity; his frequent rebellions, and the native 
turbulency of his temper, had totally estranged from 
him the king’s mind, and the aecoiiut of his death was 
received at court with indifference. 

Zabita Khan was succeeded in his territories by his 
eldest son, Gholaum Oadir Khan. He was a youth, 
proud, cruel, and ferocious. His first act on assuming 
the government was the expulsion of his uncle, Afzul 
Khan. This nobleman was at the time advanced in years, 
And admired for his exemplary manners. On his 
degradation, Gholaum Oadir ordered his effects to be 
seized and confiscated. This bold assumption of the 
government, without consulting the court, or petition¬ 
ing for a continuation of the Sunnud^ agreeable to the 
established usage of Hindostaun, gave great offence 
to the king. But Gholaum Oadir, well aware of the 
consequences, prepared to support his rebellion by open 
violence. The fort of Ghous Gurh was accordingly put 
into a state of defence, and the means of assembling 
a considerable force was afforded him by the confisca¬ 
tion of bis uncle’s property. 

In those acts, Gholaum Oadir exhibited the first 
symptoms of that diabolical spirit which designated 
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^^ons of liiH future life. To him it was reserv 
race the house of Tiraoor, and to add the last 
outrage to the miseries of a Jong and moat unfortunate 
reign. But previous to entering into a detail of the 
intrigues of Gholaum Oadir, we must for a while carry 
forward the affairs of Sindiah, and his operations with 
the neighbouring states. 

Intelligence of the defection of Gholaum Oadir 
had scarcely arrived at court, when the prime minister 
was alarmed by an account of the rebellious designs of 
the Jyuaghiir prince. Pertaub Singh, informed of the 
late transactions of Ghous Gurb, had at the same time 
withheld his accustomed tribute. He thought the pre¬ 
sent opportunity favourable to a design long enter¬ 
tained of rendering himself independent. Sindiah 
prepared to subdue him by force: but the advice of 
the Rajah’s confidential servants prevented for the 
present matters proceeding to extremity. They, fore¬ 
seeing ruin to his cause while Sindiah continued .so 
powerful in the state, persuaded Pertaub Sing to desist. 
Their advice was attended with effect. The tribute was 
sent, and an additional paishcush which accompanied it 
appeased the resentment of Shah-Aulum. 

Respected on all sides by the country powers, this 
fortunate Marhatta cheif now saw with exultation his 
authority arrived at its highest extent. The factions 
spirit which had been exhibited by the Mogul nobility 
was quelled ; and Sindiah’s subsequent conduct toward 
that powerful body contributed both to reconcile them 
to his cause, and attach them to his person. Thus eligibly 
situated, had Sindiah properly appreciated his good 
fortune, he might have secured a power complete and 
unimpaired to the end. Unfortunately, however, a spirit 
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'^mrice gaining grouud in his breast, inclin_ 

_^led him to deviate from that line of liberal policy 

by which, at the first advance of his authority, he had 
been wisely guided. This deviation led in its conse¬ 
quences to events of a most serious nature, and had well 
nigh proved the utter destruction of the minister. But 
in order to explain the causes of an act which, in its 
execution, was followed by a revolution in the state, 
it will be here necessary to detail in a more particular 
manner the nature and tenure of the Jaiedads, or, as 
known in Hindostaun, those lands which are appropri¬ 
ated for the support of the troops. 

In most of the courts of India, certain portions of land 
are set apart for the payment of the army ; these are 
termed Jaiedads, a tenure which secures to the posses¬ 
sor a sure and easy collection : they are made over to 
the commanding officers, who, exclusive of the advan¬ 
tages they derive from these assignments in realizing 
their pay, are moreover enabled to retain a numerous 
body of dependants. These increased their consequence 
in the state, and not unfrequently afforded them the 
means of personal safety, when their turbulent ambition 
led them to rebel against their sovereign. It was these 
Jaiedads that the Minister determined to resume ; and 
for the causes before mentioned, their resumption at 
this juncture was equally dangerous, impolitic, and 
unjust: yet did Sindiah persist; and though having 
the examples of Mirza Shuffee and others of his prede¬ 
cessors before his eyes, he, with a pertinacity appioach- 
ing to infatuation, carried his resolves into effect. Con¬ 
siderable murmurs there were, but the great force 
of Marhattas kept up by the minister, prevented for 
the present any open act of hostility on the part of 
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offlcjers. In secret, however, tired 
Ifment, they resolved on vengeance. The blow was 
gradually preparing. About this time Naraiii Dass^ who, 
since the death of Afrasiab Khan, had conducted the 
attairs o! the Khallsa, was suddenly, without accusation, 
dismissed from his employment, and his property, to a 
large amount, openly confiscated for the minister’s 
use. The vacant office was confirmed on Shah-Nizam 
A1 Deen. 

Such repeated acts of injustice excited extreme 
disgust. Rajah Himmnt Bahadur, who had so eminent¬ 
ly assisted the designs of Sindiah, was not tlie last 
to experience an ungrateful return. An account of 
his Jafcdacl, together with certain balances, said to be 
due to the royal treasury, were demanded of him in tlie 
most peremptory terms. But Himmut Bahadur, indig¬ 
nant at the control attempted to be exerted over him, 
resolved to withhold all future support from his un¬ 
grateful associate. Quitting the court, therefore, he 
witlidrew to his e^state near Bindrabun, and prepared 
for resistance. 

The downfall of the minister’s autliority was acce¬ 
lerated by a rupture with the Rajah of Jynaghur, against 
whom a war now seemed inevitable. 

Pertaub Sing, though himself of weak capacity, and 
enervated by effeminate pleasures had nevertheless, 
during a long interval of peace, increased the revenues 
and extended the commerce of his country. He now 
resolved openly to declare his independence of the 
court; and having, as a prelude to his rebellion, with¬ 
held the customany tribute, he began to collect forces, 
and prepare himself for the consequences. But, previous 
to entering into a detail of the war against Jyiiaghur, 
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recur for a while to the situation of Maf 
Beg Hamdani, who bore a considerable share in that 
war, Mahomed Beg, the reader will recollect^ had been 
sent into the country of Keetohwara, where having 
reduced the fortress of Kagho Oorh, and settled the 
affairs of the province, he remained in that station for 
three years, Sindiah now ordered him to the capital, 
where he arrived at the commencement of the current 
year. Ashe brought with him a considerable body of his 
Mogul troops, the minister received him in a manner 
apparently cordial; but dreading bis power and influence 
whilst at the head of an army, endeavoured to persuade 
him to disband his troops. To this Mahomed Beg gave 
a positive refusal ; and the intelligence of the revolt of 
Pertaub Sing arriving at court, <leterred the Marhatta 
prince from enforcing compliance* Mahomed Beg, 
who retained in Ijis breast a deep resentment, was 
resolved, as opportunity should occur, of gratifying it 
to the full extent. He had since his return entered 
into correspondence with the prince of Jyuaghur, 
which was terminated by an alliance wdth that chief. 
Meanwhile Sindiah having made the necessary pre¬ 
parations for the campaign, committed the care of the 
capital toihis deputy, Shah Nizam A1 Deen, and marched 
towards Jynagbur. Partanb Singh, attended by a 
numerous army, which lie had recruited by alliances 
with several of ihe neighbouring Rajpoot princes, was 
encamped on the frontier*s of his dominions.—The effect 
of that disgust, long entertained by the Mogul officers, 
now began to manifest itself to the detriment of the 
prime minister. Scarcely was he arrived in the 
presence of the enemy when he received information 
of a defection among his own troops. The Mogul 
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^ lieaded by Mahomed Beg Khan, iiad secretl 

_into engagements with Partaub Singh, whose 

splendid offers of money and employment in his service 

and afforded them the 


§L 


at once gratified their avarice. 


means of being revenged for the indignities they liad 


sustained from the Marhatta prince. Thiongh the 
agency of Rajah Dayarara, a treaty was formally drawn 
np, by which it was settled, that on the approach of the 
minister’s army Mahomed Beg and tiie other Mogul 
lords should join Pertaub Sing. Accordingly, attended 
by their whole force, they, in the face of Sindiah s 
army, went over to the enemy. Astonished, but not 
dismayed at this treacherous act, Sindiah with his re¬ 
maining force hesitated not to give instant battle. The 
action which ensued was long and bloody; but Mahomed 


Beg Khan Hamdani having been slain by a cannon ball, 
the Moguls received a check, and were thrown into 
some confusion. Pertaub Singh, informed of this acci¬ 
dent, hastened to the spot, and conferred the com¬ 
mand of the Moguls upon Israaeel Beg, nephew of the 
deceased ciiief. Tsmaeel Beg renewing the combat 
with ardour, soon recovered from the disorder, and 
restored the success of the day. But the event 
would have still remained doubtful, had not some 


disciplined battalions, formerly in the service of Afra- 
siab Khan, at this critical moment, suddenly gone over 
to the enemy, by which the Marhattas were dispirited 
beyond repair* The affair was immediately decided; 
Sindiah retreated from the field with expedition, and 
was obliged to take refuge in the fort of Alwar, the 
capital of his ally, the prince of Macheri. That chief 
received the fugitive with cordiality and respect: but 
tt\e severe check which Sindiah’s authority had sustained 
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/loss of the late battle, and the dispersed sta| 
Marhatta army, convinced him that he could not 
long hold his situation at court. Collecting, therefore, 
the remuiuB of his discomfited forces, he quitted Alwar, 
and retiring southward across the Ohumbul, repaired to 
0 iialior, there to wait for reinforcements from Deccan. 

Had the Jynagliur prince on this occasion made a 
proper use of bis victory, it is probable the Marhatta 
influence in Hiiidostaun would have been totally anni¬ 
hilated; but content with having cleared bis dominions 
of the invader, Pertavib Sing, after first detaching the 
Mogul force under Isniaeel Beg to besiege Agral), which 
place was still in the hands of the Marhattas, he himself 
returned to Jynagliur, 

The fort of Agrah was defended by Lackwajee, the 
Marhatta general; he had with him a strong garrison, 
with abundance of provisions and everything requisite 
to sustain the attack. But the inhabitants of the city, 
totally unprepared with any means of resistance, and 
intimidated by threats of military execution, quietly 
submitted on the first approach of Isrnaeel Beg. That 
chief having laid the inhabitants under a severe contri¬ 
bution, now formally.demanded a surrender of the fort, 
to which Lackwajee replying in the negative, Isrnaeel 
Beg commenced the siege. 

Our attention must now be directed to the disagree¬ 
able situation into which the king had been thrown b,y 
the defeat and subsequent departure of the Marhatta 
army from Alwar, Prior to that event, Sindiah had 
received certain intelligence that the late desertion of 
the Mogul officers was owing to tlie intrigues of Rajah 
Dayararn, Restless and turbulent in disposition, that 
nobleman was continually employed in fomenting the 
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revivip^ the disconteiit of the Miig^ul dojJ^ 
through his negotiation, the treaty iiefore 
mentioned with Fertaub Singh had been effected. Sin^ 
diah, in acquainting his deputy, Shah Nizam Al Deen, 
with this circumstance, urged him to inflict exemplary 
punishment upon the traitor. His orders were obeyed ; 
lor having caused Rajah Dayararn to be arrested and 
brouglit to court, the ferocious deputy, even in the royal 
presence, gave orders for the unhappy wretch to be 
trodden to death under the feet of an elephant 

Although, by this sanguinary deed, the deputy evinced 
a daterinined spirit to support the Marhatta authority, 
the accounts of his master’s defeat and subsequent 
movement towards Deccan, prepared him to expect 
the most unpleasant issue. He accordingly put the 
fort and city of Delhi into the best possible state of 
defence. Of these precautions he soon found thf 3 re 
was sufficient need. Oliolaum Oadir Khan, who, 
as before remarked, had assembled an army, now 
determined to employ it in the advancement of his 
ambitious schemes. In a few^ days he arrived on the 
eastern bank of the Jumna, and encamped opposite 
the citadel. The Rohilla chief, however, rested not his 
hopes of success wholly on arms. He had attached to 
his interests a person of great influence, as well in the 
councils, as over the mind of the king. This man was 
Mimsoor Ali Khan, the Nazir |, who, bred np with Shah- 
Aulum, had from Ins earliest youtli, been a conftdential 
servant, and loaded with a' profusion of honours and 
distinguished kindness; but, forgetful of the duty he 
owed his sovereign, or gratitude due to his benefactor. 


^ Narrative of Syud Eezzi Khan, 
t Saperintenclent of the Household* 
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/treacberous Nazir joined ia the intrigues of) 

By the advocates for the Nazir it has been 
asserted, that hatred against the Marhatta government 
was the real cause of so extraordinary a conduct. From 
whatever motive it arose, certain it is, the Nazir was 
determined to introduce Gholaum Cadir into the admi¬ 
nistration; and had accordingly sent letters to the rebels 
urging his speedy appearance to demand of his majesty 
the vacant office of Ameer A1 Oinrah. 

Great was the consternation occasioned at Delhi by 
the arrival of the Rohilla army ; but Shah Nizam AT 


Deen, assisted by Desimikh, son-in-law of Sindiah, pre¬ 
pared to repel the invader. Unhappily for themselves,, 
they despised the force of Gholaum Oadir; and lulled 
into a fatal security, were contented with detaching a 
small force across the river, giving positive orders to- 
the commanding officer to make an immediate attack 
on the enemy’s camp. Of this inattention they, iii 
the sequel, had cause to repent: the battalions, on 
the very first onset, were driven back and dispersed 
by the Rohillas with great loss; they pursued them to 
the banks of the river, where, boats not being at hand^ 
many threw themselves into the Jumna and perished 
miserably; the few who survived, ashamed to appear 
before the deputy, dispersed themselves over the city^ ^ 
and, as usual in Hindostaun, began to plunder. 

The deputy seeing the disastrous posture of affairs, 
and having by this time received intelligence of the 
traitorous designs of the Nazir, prepared by a speedy 
flight to save himself from the vengeance of the con¬ 
queror, Accompanied by Desmukh, he withdrew pri¬ 
vately from Dellii. They repaired to the fort of Bullum 
Gurh, a place twenty miles south of the capital. Hira 



;i)laflar of that place, received them with bun 
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Shah Nizam A1 Deeu not deeming himself 
sufficiently safe at Bullum Gurh, retired from thence to 
Deig, which still acknowledged Sindiah’s authority. Des- 
mukh repaired to his father-in-law, whom he joined in 
the neighbourhood of Oualior. 

On the flight of the deputy from Delhi being made 
public, Gholaum Oadir prepared to reap the fruits of his 
late success. He crossed the river with a select body 
of troops, and went direct to the king’s palace. On his 
arrival (agreeably to a concerted plan), he was intro¬ 
duced by the treacherous Nazir to the emperor. When 
honoured with the customary khillut, Gholaum Oadir 
preferred ids petition for the investiture of the office of 
Ameer A1 Omrah, and concluded with protestations 
of fldelity and attachment to his majesty’s person. 
Shab-Aulum, perceiving himself without resource, was 
constrained, much against his inclination, to grant the 
request of this turbulent chief. Having acquiesced in 
the demand, tlie patent of creation was ordered to be 
got ready, and the Rohilla with a respectful obeisance 
retired from the presence. 

Though by compulsatory means Gholaum Oadir had 
thus attained the desired object, his power was by no 
means securely established. Several persons well at- 
tacbecl to the Marbatta Government, as likewise to the 
king’s person, still remained in Delhi. These, indignant 
at the unworthy treatment of their sovereign, and pity¬ 
ing his degraded state, resolved to make one effort for 
the restoration of his authority. Amongst others was 
the Begum Somroo, who at that time had considerable 
influence in the councils of Delhi. This lady, wife of 
Somroo (a name too well known to Englishmen by his 
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fateons conduct at Patna) now commanded the^ 
ilued battalions which he had raised, and was, morever, 
possessed of a considerable Jnghire. 


As this lady will bear a considerable share in the 
remaining transactions, we shall proceed to a concise 
retrospect of her situation and progress to authority. 

Somroo, a German adventurer, whom a spirited author® 
has emphatically stiled “ the bloody agent of the cruel¬ 
ties of Meer Oossim,” after the ruin of his master’s af¬ 
fairs, retired into the Jaut province. He was there taken 
into the service of the late Zulllcar AlDowla, then in the 
plenitude of his power. In addition to his disciplined 
battalions, Nujuff Khan gave him the command of a 
body of Mogul horse ; and, for the support of the whole 
assigned him the Pergunnah of Serdhauna, situated in 
the upper part of Doo Ab, as a Jaiedad. Somroo, previous 
to his death, which happened in 1778, married the daugh¬ 
ter of a Mogul nobleman, whose family, from the un¬ 
settled state of the times, had fallen into distress. This 
lady, the present Begum, at the persuasion of her hus¬ 
band, embraced the Christian faith. She received from 
the king the title of Zeb ul Nisaa, or, Ornament of the 
Sex ; and, on Somroo’s demise, was continued in com¬ 
mand over the troops, and confirmed by Nujuff Khan in 
the management of her Jaghire. In the centre of the 
ruined province of Sahaurunpore, in twenty-ninth degree 
N. latitude, and about sixty miles distant from the capi¬ 
tal, rises the small but fertile principality of Serdhauna ; 
it is bounded on the north by the town of Berhauna, on 
the east by Nowlah, west by the Hingun river near the 
town of Bernaba, and south by the district of Meerut. 


♦ Captain Jonathan Scotfc, Hist, of Deccan, Vol. II. 
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fromiiortii to south is thirty-six miles, ani 
-four from east to west. An unremitting atten¬ 
tion to the cultivation of the lands, a mild and xipright 
adniinistration, and care for the welfare of the inhabit- 
ants, has enabled this small tract to vie with the most 
cultivated parts of Hindostaun, and to yield a revenue 
of ten lacks of rupees per annum. The rivers Hingun 
and Orishuna, which traverse this valuable Jaghire, 
afford an ample supply of water ; and the soil, naturally 
fertile, produces in abundance grain of ail kinds, cotton, 
SHgar-cane, and tobacco. 

The town of Serdhauna, where the Begum generally 
resides, is of considerable extent, pleasantly situated, 
and commanding a line view of the mountains of Hiin- 
meleh to the north-east. A fort near the town contains 
a good arsenal and foundry for cannon. Five battalions 
of disciplined Seapoys, commanded by Europeans of 
•dififerent countries, and about forty pieces of cannon of 
various calibres, constitute the force kept up by Begum 
Somroo. With these and about two hundred Europeans, 
principally employed in the service of artillery, she is 
enabled to maintain a respectable situation among the 
neighbouring powers. 

•While the surrounding lauds exhibit the effects of 
desolation and distress, the flourishing appearance of 
this Jaghire impresses the mind of the traveller with 
sensations most gratifying ; and it is upon this principle, 
that, deviating from the rigid line of historical precision, 
we embrace the opportunity of paying a tribute deser¬ 
vedly due to the spirit, activity, and talents of this noble 
lady. Endowed by nature with masculine intrepidity, 
assisted by a judgment and foresight clear and compre¬ 
hensive, Begum Somroo, during the various revolutions 
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detailed, was enabled to preserve her cOJi*|y 
^olested, and her authority unimpaired. In the suc¬ 
cessive administration of Zulficar A1 Dowla, Mirza Slmf- 
fee, and Afrasiab Khan, she was confirmed in her posses- 
sions ; and when Sindiah arrived at supreme power, 
he added to the extent of them by a grant of some other 
lands south-west of the Jumna. In the war against 
Pertaub Singh, Begum Somroo with her force was sta¬ 
tioned at Panneepiit on the frontier, and in committing 
so important a trust to her charge was sufficient proof of 
the idea the Marhatta chief had conceived of her capa¬ 
city. Her conduct now evinced that that confidence had 
not been misplaced, and her spirited exertions in defence 
of the king's authority acquired deserved applause in 
the breasts of all. To this lady, then, Gholaum Oadir,. 
on retiring from the presence, made offers of alliance. 
Aware pf her influence at court, the artful Rohilla en¬ 
deavoured, by the most studied respect, to acquire her 
support in the extension of his usurped authority, and as¬ 
sured her of a grateful return on his part, and finally prof¬ 
fered her an equal share in the administration of affairs. 
The prospect was tempting ; but the Begum, well ac¬ 
quainted with the characteristic perfidy of the Rohilla, 
resolved to defend her sovereign, rejected all his 
solicitations ; and to give proof of her resolution to 
maintain the king’s authority, she with her whole force 
repaired to the palace, and declared her intention of 
sacrificing her life in his majesty’s cause. Her appear¬ 
ance gave great consolation to the king ; and some 
other officers at the same time assembling troops, the 
court began to talk in a higher strain toward the rebel. 
Matters drew near to a crisis. Gholaum Oadir, baffled 
in his attempts to acquire the Begum’s support, when 
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of what Jiad passed, was inflamed with savag^ 
^oing to his camp on the opposite bank of the 
Jumna, he thence dispatched a messenger to court, 
demanding, in terms most peremptory, the immediate 
removal of Somroo’s wife, adding, that in the event of 
non-compliance he should proceed to hostilities. His 
message having been treated with the contempt it de¬ 
served, Gholaum Oadir commenced a heavy cannonadjE) 
upon the royal paIace'•^ This was answered from some 
artillery in the fort, from the guns attached to the 
Mogul battalions in his majesty’s service, and from 
a battery which had been erected with great ex¬ 
pedition by Begum Somroo. Ootisiderable damage 
was done to the palace by this outrageous insult; but 
the king’s troops behaving with great linnness and 
•spirit, it is most probable the Rohilla would have been 
compelled to retire. For the present, however, )ie was 
saved by the treacherous machination of his aSsSOciate 
wiUiiu the fort. The Nazir suddenly declared that the 
royal treasury was exhausted, and refused to make any 
further disbursements for the troops. This untoward 
ciroumstanco on so critical an occasion, greatly embar¬ 
rassed his majesty’s affairs; but, as the urgency of the 
case required some immediate steps, the royal jewels 
and several articles of the household were deposited to 
raise a sum of money, whic/i was immediately given to 
the soldiery. During this disgraceful scene, intelligence 
arrived that the Prince Mirza Juwaun Bukht, accom' 
paiiied by a large army, was on his march to the capital. 
Of this event the Nazir conveyed private information 
to Ghoiaum Oadir, and foreseeing that the prince’s 

perlidious schemes, he 

• * Hyad Rezzi Khan’s narrative. 
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f(igly recommended the Roliilla to make imm^ 
^rtures for a pacification, to which he doubted not 
the King would agree. No time was to be lost; Gholaum 
Oadir, therefore, having signified to his majesty liia 
siucere contrition for the late insult, presented a 


handsome paishcusli in ready money, and, moreover^ 
promised to restore all the royal lands in Doo Ab which 
he had lately usur’ped. To these oflers Shali-Aulum, 
Who knew the insincerity of the Rohilla, would not have 
consented, but, urged by the repeated solicitations of 
the Nazir, whom by a blind infatuation he deemed a 
faithful servant, at length acquiesced in the proposals. 
The terms being settled, an honorary dress was dis¬ 
patched over the river to Gholaum Oadir Khan, who 
immediately after receiving it, struck his camp, and 
returned to Sahaurunpore. 

Scarcely had he departed when letters from the 
Prince Mirza Juwauu Bukht arrived at court. In these,, 
after acquainting his father of his rapid approach, he 
congratulated him on the prospect now afforded of 
punishing tlie rebel, and earnestly requesting the king 
not to enter into terms. The intimation arrived too 
late. To account for the prince’s re-appearance at the 
capital, we must now' proceed to a brief review of the 


occurrences of his life. 

The death of Nujeeb A1 Dowla in 1769, and the 
intrigues of the Marliattas having, as already related, 
recalled Shah-Aulum to his capital, the Prince Mirza 
Juwaun Bukht from that period continued to reside 
with his lather. During the various revolutions which 
occurred, the prince, by living in a retired state, and 
forbearing to interfere with public affairs, escaped Ironx 
the perilous situation of the contending parties. But 
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mot of Afrasiab Khan having, as before remar 
sfited in his breast a just indignation^ Mirza 
Tiiwaiin Bukht resolved to seek an asylum at the court 
of Oude. In the year 1784 he elfected his escape from 
the palace ; and, accompanied only by a few persons, he 
crossed the Jumna, and afterwards the Ganges, from 
whence he repaired to Rampore, the capital of Faizoolah 
Khan®. He was received by that chief with every 
attention due to his high rank, and treated witli profuse 
hospitality. At his departure, the benevolent Rohilla 
directed a detachment of horse to accompany him to 
the vazir’s frontier. 

On his aiTival at Lucknow, the prince was-received 
by the vazir and the British governor-general, wlio had 
lately repaired to Oude, in order to make some arrange** 
ments in the affairs of that province. At Mr. Hastings* 
suggestion, the vazir was induced, not only to extend 
his protection to the fugitive prince, but to allow him a 
provision of four lacks of rupees for the support of his 
establishment, and, moreover, furnish him with a house 
and every suitable convenience becoming his dignity. 
On the governor’s departure for Benares, the prince^ 
from motives of gratitude, resolved vto accompany him 
to that place, where an event occurred which awakened 
his ambition, and determined him to return to his 
father’s court. Hearing of the death of Afrasiab Khan, 
the prince applied to Mr. Hastings to assist him with an 
armed force, to accompany him to Delhi, for the recovery 
of his authority ; but the governor, not deeming himself 


* See a particalai* detail of tlie prince’s escape, translated 

from the Persian language, by Captain Jonathan Scott, at the 
end of a very interesting memoir written by Mr. Hastings, late 
governor-general of India. 
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hbrized to interfere in tfie politics of Delhi, 

3(!^sseut. Mirza Juwaun Buklit, on the gov^ioi^ 
ieparture for Calcutta, returned to Lucknow, where he 
bad not long been, when a visible alteration was 
perceived in the behaviour of Asuf al Dowla. The cause 
of the breach that ensued between them has not been 
correctly ascertained ; by some it was alleged, that the 
want of punctuality in the payment of the prince’s 
stipend, occasioned a sharp animadversion on his part; 
on the other hand, it was affirmed, and probably witli 
some reason, that the vazir was not altogether so well 
pleased at the diminution his own revenues sustained in 
granting the allowance before mentioned; but such 
sentiments were surely unworthy of the vazir of the 
empire, whose family had risen to power by the favour 
of his majesty’s ancestors, and on wJiich account the 
prince ought to have been treated with all imaginable 
kindness. Certain, however, it is, that the prince, in 
consequence of the slights which he received, determined 
him to remove from the court of Oude. .In 1785, he 
repaired to Benares, and made another, though ineffect¬ 
ual, attempt to interest the British government . in 
affording him assistance for the re-establishment of his 
authority at Delhi. Bis application failed of success; 
but Mirza Juwaun Bukht was assured that an asylum 
for himself and his family would always be readily 
granted within the company’s territories, and as his 
highness declined returning to Lucknow, an order was 
issued upon the company’s treasury at Benares, for the 
payment of the stipend which liad been allowed him by 
the vazir. In a situation so eligible, Mirza Juwaun 
Buklit, had he properly appreciated it, might have passed 
the remainder of his days in happiness and comfort; but 
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spirit of ambition impelled him to enter ii^ 
Ehe^litics of the times, and in the end caused him 
inconceivable anxiety and the most bitter, though 
unavailing, regret. Not, however, to anticipate our 
narrative, it is here sufficient to remark, that about 
this period Earl Cornwallis, who had been nominated to 
the supreme government in India, arrived at the city of 
Benares in his way to the vazir’s court. To him, the 
Shah Zada in the most pressing manner, renewed his 
solicitations for assistance from tlie English; but Earl 
Cornwallis, adopting tlie same line of conduct as his 
predecessors, was compelled to give a decided negative 
to his requests. The governor-general*, however, from 
motives highly to be commended, seriously advised the 
prince to remain where be was ; he assured him that the 
respect entertained by* the Britisii government towards 
Ins illustrious house, would ever be evinced, by render¬ 
ing his highness such assistance as did not militate 
against the general line of policy which they had 
adopted in their concerns with the princes of Hin- 
dostaun, and, finally, his lordship concluded with observ¬ 
ing to his highness, that the company’s territories would 
always afford him a safe and honourable asylum. 

Soon after thig conference, the governor*general 
pursued his journey to Oude, whither the prince followed 
him. By the good offices of Earl Cornwallis, an inter¬ 
view between the prince and the vazir was effected, and 
an apparent reconciliation ensued: we affirm apparently 
only, for the subsequent conduct of the vazir, after 
Earl Cornwallis’s departure, satisfied the prince that 
this reconciliation w^as pretended. Abandoned by the 


AfS. narrative of Syud Rezzi Khan. 
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of Oude and (jndinpr He had nothing to expect 
English government, Mirza Juwauii Bnkht now 
directed his whole attention toward raising an army 
Hiimnut Bahadur, tlie Goshaien, and some other chiefs, 
having oltered their services on this occasion, invited 
the prince to a conference on the plains of Bindrabun, 
in the neighbourhood of A grab. By their assistance, 
he, in a short time, assembled a considerable force, and 
being at the same, time joined by the Mogul chiefs 
Isrnaeel. Beg, the prince took the road to Delhi. 

At the close of the current year he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the city, where die was met by his 
family and his brother, the prince Akbar Shah. The 
next morning he made his entry into thje capital in 
great state, when Shalf-Aulum, by the warmth of his 
embraces, testified the joy which be experienced on the 
return of the heir a;pparent after so long and distressing 
an absence. I^'he prince was immediately invested with 
the sole management of affairs; and there once more 
seemed a prospect of relief from that vexation which' 
the royal family had for a series of years undergone. 
The Marhatta usurpation .was overthrown, and the 
rebellious chief of Saliaurunpore had lately made ample 
submission: appearances so flattering were, however, 
by the machinations of an ungrateful and wicked man 
too soon overclouded. The Nazir, envious of the princess 
authority, and constant in his attachment to the 
tnrbiileat Ghplaum Oadir, set at work every engine to 
sow dissention in the royal family, and alienate the 
king’s mind from his son. , 

Sonie days after the prin<je’s arrival, the Nazir, in 


* It; was; at .this time iio Wrote the letter, which appears in the 
appendix, No, a. : * 
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with other lords whom he had gained ovc 
his^ party, demanded in full Durbar the payment of 
certain arrears, which he alleged to be due to the troops 
from the royal treasury. The funds being at that time 
insufficient, he well knew this demand would embarrass 
the prince; but, contrary to expectation, the prince, 
with much spirit appealed to his father, and declared*' 
that as the assignments for those arrears were given 
during the Nazir’s administration, he alone ought to bo 
held responsible for their liquidation. To this opinion 
the king not only assented, but in severe terms com¬ 
manded the Nazir to desist. Though ballled in a lirst 
attempt, the Nazir was firmly resolved to try a second • 
in which, much to the discredit of Shah-Aidum, he was 
but too successful. Secure in the confidence of bis 
sovereign, which he so shamefully abused, he had the 
audacity to insinuate to the king suspicions of the 
prince’s loyalty. On this occasion, he observed to his 
majesty, that the high pitch of authority to which he 


had elevated his son, would no doubt inspire him wdth 
the design of rising still higher; and that, as the king 
was now rapidly advancing in years, and consequently 
incapable of vigorous exertion, the prospect of ascend¬ 
ing the throne of Hindostaun was too seducing to be 
passed over by a person even less ambitious than his, 
son: that his late efforts crowned with success, and 
being at the head of an army, gave him entire and 
uncontrolled authority; and these advantages were,, 
when opportunity offered, powerful inducements, as- 
well as fit instruments, for the completion of his most 
aspiring views. 

These insinuations, however unworthy, made a deep- 
impression upon a mind debilitated by age, and obscured^ 
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^^^ntelleotual vigor aucl energy by a long series _ 
^f^j^OT.dency and misfortune. The audacious presumption 
of the interested servant was forgotten, and an eye of 
suspicion cast upon tfie services of a faithful and 
hitherto-beloved son. 

The eifects of the Na^:^r^s treachery soon became 
apparent.- Mirza Juwaim Bnkht, who, since his return, 
had bestowed unremitting attention to the re-establish- 
■mtot of good order and tranquillity at the capital, now 
solicited the king’s perrnissiou to take the^ corrirnarid 
of the army, and at the vsame time for his rnajesty to 
accompany it in person during its progress. He pointed 
out the propriety and good effect that , might be 
expected from his majesty's making a circuit through 
tile Doo Ab, which, he judiciously observed, would 
contribute much to calm the minds of the people, 
agitated as they had been during the late troubles; and 
give additional consequence to his majesty's authority, 
now re-established under such happy auspices. 

This proposal, however salutary and wjse, was, to 
the astonishment of the prince, rejected by his father 
with the most frigid indifference. He now too plainly 
'.perceived that some secret macliinatious had been set 
on foot to instil into the king’s mind the iiiokSI base 
and unjust suspicions; and, therefore, disdaining to 
remain at court, where he was treated unworthily, 
he determined to remove to a distance, in hopes that 




time and absence would contribute to efface such im¬ 
pressions from his father’s mind. Having obtained the 
•king's permission to repair to Agrah, of which place lie 
had lately been appointed governor, the prince, accom¬ 
panied by his whole family and a small escort, quitted 
the court, to which he never more returned. 
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pif^’aeel Beg, who was at that time besieging Agn 
.at Jb^t received the prince with the utmost respect 
and submission i but his subseQuent conduct evinced, 
that in his heart this ungrateful chief was actuated by 
sentiments far different from the loyalty and fidelity 
due to his sovereign; and perceiving the untoward 


state of his affairs, he looked only to the preservation 
of his own consequence. The prince, compelled by 
urgent necessity and the very low state of his finances, . 
requested of Ismaeel Beg to adjust the affairs of the 
province, and to make over to him a suitable assign¬ 
ment for the support of the small force which had 
accompanied him from Delhi, and who, from long 
arrears, had become clamorous for pay. The Mogul 
chief lent a deaf ear to his solicitations; and inflamed 
with pride, accompanied his refusal with disrespectful’ 
language to the prince. Disgusted at this treatment 
from a disobedient subject, Mirza Juwaun Bukht 
quitted Agrah, and repaired to the camp of Gholaum 
Oadir Khan, who was then in the neighbourhood of 
Deig; but meeting with similar treatment from 
that chief, and likewise narrowly escaping from a 
treacherous plot laid to entrap his person by the per¬ 
fidious Rohilla, the prince now for ever relinquished all 
hope of re-instating himself in his authority. As a last 
mark of attachment and affection to his friends, he 
disposed of such effects as remained from the wreck of 
his fortunes, which he divided equally among them; 
after which, attended only by his family and a few 
select adherents, with an aching heart he once more 
took the road to Benares, and repaired to this former 
asylum among the English. The generosity of that 
nation again received him, and confirmed to him his 
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allowances under disposal of Mr. BuricanJ 
resident. To follow his eventfid life to it.s 
close, it is only necessary to remark, that after some 
months’ residence at that place, lie terminated both his 
life and misfortunes. Tlie circurastavices wliich attend¬ 
ed his death are particular®. About the middle of 
September of the current year, be paid a visit to the 
shrine of a Mahomedau saint at the fortress of Ohunar; 
and on hhs return appeai’ed much exhausted by the 
fatigues of the day and au intense hot sun. To¬ 
wards midnight he grew worse; and though every 
assistance was afforded him, both by his own and 
European physicians, it proved of no avail. At the 
dawn of day he arose, and in great agitation proceeded 
to the apartments of his favourite concubine, where, 
on his arrival, he called for an infant child v.'ho was 
asleep; but before the child could be brought, he was 
attacked with violent spasms, and during a short in¬ 
terval from pain, had just sufficient time to dictate a 
letter to the British governor-general, recommending 
his family to the protection of. the English nation, 
which being finished, he expired quietly a few minutes 
after, in the forty-eighth year of his age. His remains 
were interred with every suitable attention and honours 
due to his high rank. Agreeably to his desire, the 

pension which had been allowed liim was continued to 

his family. * 

Mirza Juwaun Bukht Jebaundar Sbab, thougli from 
capacity not fitted for the busy scenes of active life, 
nor possessing any talents for government, was never¬ 
theless irreproachable in his private character, and 


* MS. Narrative of Saiyid Rezzi Khan. 
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_ /by all an accomplished gentleman. To 

was constant, and to his dependants humane 
and benevolent. His domestic qualities and filial piety 
have been already exhibited to the world by testimony 
the most respectable*: and in his disposition he posses¬ 
sed, in an eminent degree, that characterestic amiabi- 
lity, which successive historians have unanimously 
attributed to the princes of the house of Timoor. 


* See Mr. Hasting's Letter from Lucknow, Ap^l 1784 . 
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Arrival of Ranah Khan m the Doo A b—Affairs iw 
THE Jyporb Pbovinoh—Spirited Condeot of Be¬ 
gum SoMiioo— Occurrences—ISMAEBL Beg is defeat¬ 
ed -Junction OF THAT Chief with Gholaum Oadir 
Khan—Their Intrigues -Shah-Auldm isdethron- 
ED—Occurrences—Conclusion. 

Sindiah, who, as related in tlie preceding pages, bad 
retired after his defeat across the river Chumbul, and 
waited for a reinforcement in the neighbourhood of 
Gualior. The new levies being arrived from Deccan 
at the commencement of the current year, he, at their 
head, entered the Doo Ab. The arrival of tiie Marhatta 
chief, while it encouraged tlie king to hope for relief 
from his distresses, at the same time, awakened the 
fears of the Mogul lords, who were wfell aware that their 
late conduct towards their sovereign would not be 
passed, over with impunity. They connected them¬ 
selves, therefore, by firmer bonds, and prepared to resist 
the Marhatta arms. 

Ismaeel Beg still lay before Agrab, but from the' 
active vigilance of Lukwajee, the Marhatta general, 
he had hitherto made but slow progress in the siege of 
that place. During these transactions, affairs at court 
had assumed a diflerent aspect; Shah-Aiilum quitting 
Delhi, marched his army into the province of .Tynaghur. 
Pertaub Sing, ruler of that country, in omitting to send 
to court the accustomed tribute, evinced his disaffec- 
tiou to the royal cause, and excited the resentment 
of the court. Pertaub Sing assembled his army on the 
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and appeared disposed to resist; but on th 
^pproa^li of the king's troops, lie was, through the 
persuasion of JRajah Him mu t Bahadur, induced to offer 
terms of submission. The latter chief, who had great 
influence with the king, had the address to oppose his 
anger, and by promising, on the part of Pertaub Sing, 
a considerable sum in ready money, and a future increase 
of the tribute, he prevailed on his majesty to pardon 
his disaffection. As the king’s necessities were then 
very great, these concessions were accepted without 
difficulty, and, to complete the reconciliation, the 
Jynaghur prince was introduced into the royal camp, 
cloathed in a splendid khillut, and, afterwards, in an 
honourable manner, dismissed to his own capital. 


Tiiese matters being arranged, Shah-Aulum proceed¬ 
ed on his route, and on his march continued to receive 
the submission of various inferior Zemindars, who, from 
their remote situation, had been enabled to withhold 


payment of the revenues, and, for a series of years, 
to bid defiance to the court with impunity. One dis¬ 
contented chief alone still withheld his allegiance; 
Niijuff Oooli Khan, who, it may be remembered, took 
an active part during the administration of the late 
Afiasiab Khan, was at this time in possession of the 
strong fort of Gocu) Gurh. When summoned to sur¬ 
render iiimself to Shah-Aiilum, he peremptorily refused 
submission, and prepared himself for a ^dgorous resist¬ 
ance. Prior to the commencement of hostilities, an 
effort was made through the influence of the Nazir 
to effect an amicable accommodation; by his advice 
Nujuff Gooli Khan offered, if his majesty would condes¬ 
cend to confer upon him the vacant office of Ameer Al 


Omrah,to which, from his birth and connections, he 
a 
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fed InniHeif entitled, he would with all huj^jy^ 
only immediately deliver up the fort of Gocul Gurh, 
but, moreover, forward to court a Paisiiciish of six 
lacks of rupees; he concluded Iris proposal by observ¬ 
ing, that such a mark of the royal favour was the only 
ffieans of preserving him from the resentment of his 
numerous and inveterate enemies who were bent on 
his total overthrow. These proposals laid before 
a council assembled at that time, and the king, 
from a desire of preserving peace, would have acceded 
to the terms prescribed, but some leading men in 
the council inclined his majesty to other measures ; they 
represented ]S(ujulf Oooli Khan as a man void of honour 
or principle, whose present proposals were only a 
cover to designs of a more ambitious nature, and 
dictated by the niost insidious policy, that, when once 
hrmly established, in the high oflace of Ameer A1 
Omrah, and beyond the powder of control, he would 
then treat his sovereign with his accustomed insolence 
and disrespect; they, therefore, urged lus speedy 

chastisement. Swayed by these councils, the king, 

¥ 

having first dismissed the messenger of NujufI Oooli 
Khan, commanded an immediate investiture of the 
fort. The royal army at this time was composed of 
several battalions of Najeebs, the body guard, called 
the red battalion; a very considerable body of Mogul 
horse ; a nd three disciplined battalions of Sepoys, which 
had belonged to the late Somroo, and were then com¬ 
manded by his Begum in person, and furnished with a 
respectable artilleiy served by European cannoneers. 
The head-quarters of Nujuff Cooli Khan were at a village 
about one mile distant from the fort. The remainder 
of his force, under the comrnaiid of Munsoor Khan, were 



in Gocul Gurh. The rebel entrenchmei 
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^S^gl^rongly fortifieci, his majesty directed Rajah 
fiiiniuut Saiiadur and Shah Meer Khan, with a chosen 
■detachment, to erect batteries against the village and 
with the remainder of his army, he, in person, invested 
the fort of Goctil Gurh. The batteries of Himmut 
Bahadur soon commenced a vigorous fire upon Nujutt 
Oooli Khan’s intrenched post, but at the moment of 
making an evident impression, an unfortunate accident 
occurred, which not only changed the face of affairs, 
but brought the king’s person into the most imminent 
peril. 

The officers who served in the camp of Himmut 
Bahadur, disgusted at their absence from their com¬ 
rades in the grand army, and harrassed by incessent 
duty in the trenches, forgot the danger of their situa¬ 
tion, and abandoned themselves to the most licentious 
excess; nor could all the admonition or threats of 
their commander prevail on them to desist; they passed 
the wiiole night in riot and debauchery and the sol¬ 
diers availing themselves of the pernicious example, 
indulged themselves in similar excess. Nujuff Cooli 
Khan, who was equally brave as vigilant, informed by 
his spies of what was transacting, resolved to profit by 
the enemy’s neglect and folly; having selected a 
strong detachment of cavalry, he put himself at their 
head, and, marchii'% in silence out of his entrenchment, 
he fell with great violence upon the royal troops as 
they Jay buried in sleep, and under the influence of 
their late debauch, A dreadful and indiscriminate 
Slaughter now took place, the lines were instantly 
carried, and a very large booty acquired by the sol¬ 
diers’ of Niijufi Oooli Khan. Tiie terror excited by this 
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^^aordinary attack was so great, that tliei 
fmns cointnuiiioated to the inaiu body of the king a 
army, they were thrown into disorder, and began to- 
prepare for fliglit; nor did the mischief end there, forv 
to increase the dismay, just at the moment the lines 
were carried, Munsoor Khan, who commanded in Gocul 
Gurh, by a preconcerted agreement with Niijuff Oooli 
Khan, issued out of the town with a strong detach¬ 
ment, and four pieces of cannon. Having, by a circuitous 
route, reached the rear of the royal army, he com¬ 
menced a very heavy Are from his artillery; the con¬ 
fusion in camp now increased tenfold; everything was 
uproar, disorder and dismay. The king himself was, 
by this manoeuvre, exposed to the greatest personal 
danger, and the royal tents being within range of the 
shot, many persons about his majesty were killed and 


wounded. In this distracted state, the king was advised 
to remove with the royal family, (there being at this 
time six princes in the camp) to the Herawul, or ad¬ 
vanced guard of the army, which was without the range 
of the enemy’s cannon. To that spot, on the first alarm^ 
Shah Meer Khan had repaired, and was endeavouring 
by his presence and example to animate and rally the 
flying troops. The king’s tents were accordingly 
struck, and Shah-Aulum, accompanied by his family, 
proceeded to the advanced guard. But the misfortune 
was now happily remedied by the magnanimity and 
gallantry of Begum Somroo. That spirited woman was 
encamped to the right of the line ; her force remained 
entire, unaffected by the general panic, and stood 
ready in dressed ranks. On perceiving the extreme 
confusion that reigned throughout the line, she bravely 
resolved, by a personal effort, to prevent the king’a 





him to repair to her Quar ters, and assured him 


she sent a respectful message to his rnaje 
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ef her determined resolution to punish the rebel, or 
perish in tlie attempt. At the same time, she, on the 
held, wrote a siiort note, which she dispatched to 
Nujuf Oooli Khan, upbraiding him with his ingratitude 
towards the king, and threatening him with immediate 
and exemplary chastisemeut. The gallaut lady'^ then 
getting into her palanquin, placed herself at the head 
of 100 of her own sepoys, accompanied by a six-pounder, 
commanded by an European officer. With this detach¬ 
ment she proceeded to the spot occupied by Mivnsoor 
Khan, and advancing upon the rebel with much spirit, 
she commanded her palanquin to be set down, and 
ordered her artillery to charge with grape shot; a well- 
directed fire from the gun, assisted by vollies of small 
arms from the sepoys, soon had the desired effect, 
Munsoor Khan, astonished at this sudden and unexpect¬ 
ed check, began to give ground, and having lost iiumbei*s 
of his men, he retreated with precipitation under the 
-Walls of the fort. The king’s troops having now time 
to breathe, were rallied, under the direction of Himmut 
Bahadur and Shah Meer Khan; most of them having 
rejoined their standards, attacked the enemy in their 
turn with great spirit, when, after a short, but desperate, 
conflict, Nujuff Oooli Khan was compelled to retire, 
but not before the gallant Shah Meer Khan had fallen, 
pierced by a musket ball. His loss w-as sincerely and 
deservedly regretted by the king and the whole army. 
Order being once more restored, the king directed his 
tents to be pitched, which done, lie bethought of bestow¬ 
ing a suitable reward to the gallant female who had 
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^refelrved liiin from imminent destruction. Having 
to the Darbar, in the warmest terms he 
Ih^ gallantry, and thanked her for the service she had 
that day rendered him ; he cloathed her in a magnificent 
vest, and; in addition to her former titles, honoured her 
with the appellation of ‘Miis most beloved daughter/* 
It was, indeed, by all acknowledged, that the intrepidity 
manifested by the Begum on so trying an occasion,, 
merited the most honourable reward; to her courage 


and resolution was owing, not only the safety of the 
army, but her sovereign’s life. 

Nujuff Oooli Khan, dispirited by his late defeat, now 
condescended to talk in a more Immble strain, and 
being well acquainted with the influence of Begum 
Somroo at court, he endeavoured to avail himself of her 
good offices to plead his pardon with the king; he de^ 
dared his sincere contrition for his late intemperate 
conduct, and offered as an atonement, a larger sum of 
money than what he had before promised, with profes^ 
sions of fidelity in future. The king, desirous of repose 
from the fatigues of the field, was not unwilling to 
listen to these solicitations, and in a few days a pardon 
was made out for the rebel chief, and he was received 
at court. The money agreed on having been paid into 
the royal treasury, his majesty returned with the army 
to Delhi. 

We must now return to Ismaeel Beg, who was stilb 
employed on the siege of Agrah when he received the 
alarming intelligence of the approach of the Marhattas. 

Sindiali, who, as before observed, had re-entered tho 
Doo Ab, having, in the course of his route, recovered 
several fortresses under the Mogul chiefs, and reduced 
them to obedience, resolved to hazard a general action. 



recovery of hi« authority. For thi8 purpos 
forward his favourite general Banah Khan, 
6,000 select cavalry, and brought up the remainder 
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of his army in person. They advanced by easy marches 
towards tlie city of Agrah. Ismaeel Beg, previous to 
their arrival, had strengthened himself by engagements 
xvitb Gholaum Oadir Khan, and, if both parties had 
abided by the compact, it is probable their united force 
would have defeated the Marhatta army, and destroyed 
the liopes of Sindiah; but unfortunately for Ismaeel 
Beg, his versatile associate, at this important crisis, 
deserted him, and, actuated either by caprice or 
treacherous design, marched away with his whole force, 
just as the Marhatta army appeared in siglit. Thus 
abandoned, Ismaeel Beg did not yield to the dictates 
of despondency or pusillanimous fear, but resolving; by 
his own activity and courage to counterbalance the 
defection of his unworthy colleague, he prepared 
himself for battle on the 22nd of August, in the current 
year under the walls of Agrah; a desperate action 
ensued, and so well was the palm of victory contest¬ 
ed, that both parties sustained a very heavy loss, but 
fortune inclining to the Marhattas, Ismaeel Beg was 
compelled to quit the field, and almost alone to cross the 
ri ver Jumna; he fled to tJie frontiers of the vazir’s 
territorythe whole of the camp equipage, treasure, 
and artillery, fell into the bauds of the conquerors; 
and Kanah Khan, on the ensuing morning, made a 
triuHiphant entry into Agrah ; which surrendered, after 
sustaining a' siege of upwards of a year. 

This victory, the most complete that had been 
gained by the contending parties for many years, 
ensured the ascendancy of the Marhatta authority; 
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ad Ranah Khan availed himself of the geMrill 
which it excited, he might have taken immediate 
possession of Delhi. That step would have entirely 
defeated the ambitious intrigues of the Mogul nobility, 
and prevented the degradation and disgrace of the 
unfortunate Shah-Aulum, But previous to entering 
into this melancholy detail, it will be necessary to 
recur to the situation of the fugitive chief, Ismaeel 
Beg, and of Gholaura Cadir Khan. 

Scarcely had the latter chief quitted his associate, 
when he repented of his perfidy, and would have returned 
to his assistance, but it was too late ; he learnt the 
news of his total defeat by Ranali Khan, and 
finding liis force insufficient to make head against 
the Marhattas, he deemed it for the present more 
prudent to decline a contest. Quitting the neighbour^ 
hood of Agrah, he suddenly appeared before the fort of 
All Gurh, a place then garrisoned by Sindiah’s troops; 
—by a vigorous assault he carried the fort, and 
obtained a considerable booty; after leaving a body of 
Ills own men in the place, lie took the road to Delhi. 

It was at this period Gholaum Oadir first formed 
his resolution to strike a decisive blow: he saw the 
supineiiess of the Marhatta army, and the defence¬ 
less state of the capital, and being totally void of 
principle, and iieedless of consequences, he formed and 
executed the bold design of plundering the imperial 
palace, and dethroning his sovereign. In order to 
facilitate the accomplishment of his plan, he previously 
sent letters to his former calleague, Ismaeel Beg, in 
which, after many apologies for his late behaviour 
towards that chief, he faithfully promised, for the future 
to share his fortunes. To excite his compliance, he 
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pa/ii tbe proposed method of accomplishing 
enterprise, and tempted his avaricious spirif 
with the hopes of rioting in the hidden wealfcii and 
treasures which were said to be deposited within the 
royal palace. To these proposals, however nefarious, 
Ismaeel Beg, tlioiigh at the expense of his honour, 
scrupled not to yield a ready assent. He accordingly 
quitted the place of his retirement, and shortly after 
^arrived in the camp of Gliolaiim Cadir. He was 
received with every mark of cordiality and respect, 
and the two chiefs, after making a suitable arrange¬ 
ment of their force, commenced their march towards 
the capital. 

A Marhatta garrison, under the command of Himmufc 
Bahadur, still occupied tbe fort and city of Delhi. Budel 
Beg Khan, Solemaun Beg, and other lords, were also 
at this time about the king. Tlie conspirators, on their 
-arrival at the eastern bank of the river Jumna, opposite 
to the palace, dispatclied a messenger to court, demand¬ 
ing, in insolent and threatening terms, an immediate 
admission to the royal presence. Shah-Aulum, who was 
wet^ll acquainted with the perfidious disposition of these 
chiefs, resolutely refused them entrance, and relying 
-6n the fidelity and attachment of his nobles, hoped, by 
their exertions, to defeat tlio traitors* machinations. — 
But, alas, how miserably was the unfortunate prince 
deceived! Those very men, instigated by the detested 
policy of the Nazir, entered closely into the views of the 
rebel chiefs, and, forgetful of the confidence and benefic¬ 
ent attention of their king, during a series of thirty 
years, they hesitated not to abandon him in the hoiir 
of his distress. To this defection was added, likewise, 
thatof Bajah Himmut Bahadur, who, by a disgraceful 
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.[precipitate retreat from his post, sullied his re 
as a soldier, and his loyalty as a subject, 

Shah-Anlum was thus left in a defenceless state; and 
every obstacle being removed, Gholaum Oadir Khan 
^nd his wicked associate proceeded to the perpetration of 
their atrocious design. Two thousand RohilJas accom¬ 
panied the traitors : on their arrival at the palace, they 
were met by the Nazir, who introduced them into tlie 
king’s presence. Gholaum Cadir and Ismaeel Beg» 
placing themselves on each side the throne, performed 
the customary reverence. Gholaum Oadir then repre¬ 
sented to his majesty, that, forced by the machinations 
of his enemies, who had slandered his reputation by 
calumnious charges, he had come to vindicate himself 
in the presence. 

Shah-Allium, in reply, declared himself satisfied with 
the conduct of Gholaum Oadir in every point of view;: 
and, in testimony of his esteem, embraced the traitor. 
It was then hinted to the king, that the hour for his 
usual repast being arrived, it would be proper for his 
majesty to retire into the Harem. On his majesty’s 
departure, the chiefs, who remained in the audiepce 
chamber, entered into close debate on the execution 
of their plot. Agreeably to the advice of the Nazir,, 
the treasurer of the household, Seetul Dass, was direct¬ 
ed to repair to the king, and acquaint him of the 
necessity which existed of a prince of the royal family 
being immediately appointed to attend the army in a. 
progress through the provinces; that Gholaum Oadir 
would charge himself with the conduct of the war 
against the Marhattas; and that, as a pledge for his 
own honour and safety, the command of the citadel and 
garrison should be immediately delivered up to such 
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sincerity of his own intentions, the crafty 'Rohilla with 
his own hand framed a treaty, iu which, as a return for 
the conlidence that was reposed in him, the traitor 
solemnly swore to defend the person and interes^ts of 
the king against all opposition. 

The treaty being properly signed, Seetul DasB carried 
it to the outward inelosure of the Harem, wiiere it was 
delivered to an attendant, who conveyed it to his 
majesty. The king having perused it, the treasurer 
was called in. That nobleman, faithful to his king, 
frankly told him that no reliance could be placed on tlie 
notorious perfidy of the Rohilla chief. He mentioned 
the cabals of the rebels in terms sorrowful and iiidignan t; 
and, as a testimony of his own loyalty, he offered to 
return and put Gholaiim Oadir Khan to instant death. 
To induce a compliance with his request, the treasurer 
urged that there was still a sufficient force within the 
palace to support the act, and expel the traitor’s troops. 
But the king, by some unaccountable infatuation* 
refused liis sanction to the deed, thougii it was the 
only probable means of extricating himself from his 
perilous situation. Ho rejected the proposal, and direct¬ 
ed the treasurer to return to the rebels, and acquaint 
them wdth his acquiescence to the terms of the treaty.. 

Meanwhile, great numbers of the Rohillas w^ho had 
entered the palace, penetrated in a tumultuous and 
disorderly manner into every part; nor was any step 
taken by their chiefs to repel tlie outrages they com¬ 
mitted. Shah-^Aulum, informed of the circumstance,' 
came forth from the Harem, and going to the audi> 
•ejQce chamber, requested of Ghoiaum Oadir that he 
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after placing the proper sentinels witliiii 
order the remainder of his troops to withdraw. 
The traitor professed obedience; but had no sooner 
reached the outer gate of the fort, than, instead of 
making the proposed arrangement, he gave the signal 
for the remainder of his guards to enter, which they 
instantly did ; and in a few moments, the fort and palace, 
as well as the adjoining fort of Selim Gurh, were in 
.possession of the rebels. 


The king’s guards were now disarmed, and their 
officers put into close confinement. This additional in¬ 
sult being reported to the king, he directed an atten¬ 
dant to go to Gholaum Oadir, and in strong terms to 
remonstrate and reproach him for his conduct.*—“The 
ink'V’ said the unhappy monarch, “ with which the solemn 
“ treaty was written is scarce yet dry, when he breaks 
his faith.” The remonstrance proved of no avail; for 
the rebel having confined every person who might 
be able to assist the king, proceeded to the perpetra¬ 
tion of additional indignities. Entering armed into the 
audience chamber, he insolently demanded assignments 
for the payment of bis troops, who were then clamorous 
for their arrears. The king in vain pleaded iiis total 
inability to afford any relief, but told the rebel to seize 
• upon whatever he thought proper within the pre¬ 
cincts of the palace. After much altercation, and a 
disgraceful scene, the unfortunate Shah-Aulum was 
permitted to return to his Harem, to ruminate on his 
miserable and degraded state. 

The plan now approached its termination- Early on 
the ensuing morning, the rebels in concert, at the head 
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ai^roim band of followers, well armed, entetgj 
chamber where Shah-Aulum was sitting; 
Completely surrounding the throne, tliey sternly com¬ 
manded the princes of the royal family who were pre¬ 
sent to retire within the Harem.—They obeyed.— 
Gliolaum Oadir then dispatched a messenger to the 
fort of Selim Gurh, which is contiguous to the palace, 
to bring forth Bedar Shah, a son of the late emperor 
Ahmad Shah. The traitor then approached the throne,, 
and took up the shield and scymitar, which, as emblems 
of royalty, were placed on a cushion before the king: 
these be consigned to the hands of an attendant, and 
turning towards Siiah-Aulum, sternly commanded him to 
descend ; “Better,” said the aged monarch, “far better 
will it be for Oholaum Cadir to plunge his dagger in¬ 
ray bosom, than load me with such indignity;” the 
Rohilla, frowning, put his hand to his sword, but the 
Nazir at the instant, stepping up, prevented him frott> 
drawing it. With unblushing effrontery he then turned 
towards his sovereign, and audaciously told him, that 
resistance being vain, he would do well to comply 
with the traitor’s demand. Abandoned by all, the king 
then rose from his seat and retired to the Harem, and a 
few minutes after Bedar Shah made his appearance;— 
he was saluted by the rebels as emperor of Hindos- 
taun, under tlie title of Jeliaun Sliah, and the custom¬ 
ary Hazara liaving been presented, the event was pro¬ 
claimed to the citizens of Delhi by the sound of truiiipets 
and the acclamations of the populace. 

Ill return for tliese important services, the new king 
delivered to Gholauni Oadir an order upon the revenues 
for tliirty-six lacks of rupees, a grant in appearance 
considerable,- but, in fact, of no real value, as the: 



Sf^acted state of,the country, occasioued by i 
disturbances, had totally dried up every source of reve« 
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nue or emolument, and the,usurper, though declared sole 
manager of affairs, could hope to procure wealth only 
foy,c3Crto>tiori. The famUy of the dethroned king were 
now directed to retire within the fort of Selim Gurh, 
; and those of Jehaun Shah to occupy their apartments 
in the palace. Jehaun Shah, however, too soon found 
himself an idle pageant in the hands of his pretended 
"^friends- On applying to Gholaum Oadir to accompany 
him on a visit to the great cathedral, to receive the 
royal investiture with the accustomed solemnity in the 
eyes of the people, the tyrant answered, that the time 
proper for such ceremony was not yet come, and that 
business of greater moment first demanded his atten¬ 
tion ; in the meantime great distress prevailed within 
the walls of the Harem, and the cries of females were 
heard aloud. 

The next step taken by the rebellious chiefs, was 
to'send a party of soldiers to the palace of the two 
aged princesses, Malika Ziinani, and Sahiba Mahal, 
These ladies were the widows of the deceased emperor 
Mohammad Shah, and had, for more than twenty years, 
lived in a manner entirely secluded from the world. As 
they were known, not only very rich, but to possess con¬ 
siderable influence over the royal family, they were 
now ordered to court, and, on their arrival, directed to 
visit the Harem, and persuade the females there con- 
^hed, quitely to deliver up their jewels and valuable 
effects. The office was invidious. 

Some persons in Delhi have not scrupled to affirm, 
that the princesses refused compliance with the order, 
and pleaded their advanced age and high rank as reasons 
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dliiaing the office; but, on the other hand, they 
of having encouraged the usurper, and to have 
endeavoured, by intrigue, to form a secret treaty to 
raise to the throne a relation of their own. Certain it 
is they visited the Harem, but without the success 
expected, and, on their return^ declined further inter¬ 
ference; this conduct contributed only to exasperate 
the tyrant. With inhuman rapacity he caused those 
venerable ladies to be robbed of all their property, 
which the benevolence of their emperor, in more pros¬ 
perous days, had bestowed upon them, and they were 
afterwards commanded to retire to their own habita¬ 
tion. 

The thirty-six lacks of rupees, as before stated, not 
coming into the treasury, Gholaum Oadir insolently 
threatened the new king with his severe displeasure, 
and added, in terms sarcastically poignant, that as he 
had elevated him to his present dignity, he' could, with 
equal facility, deprive him of it. Perceiving the tyrant’s 
drift, Jehaun Shah retired into the Harem, and having, 
partly by menaces and alternate soothings, constrained 
the unhappy women to deliver up their jewels and 
ornaments, and other valuables, he sent them in trays 
to Gholaum Cadir. The royal family were by this 
means, reduced to great distress; the cries within the 
Harem became mud) louder, and their sufferings more 
acute; and with sorrow we relate, that to so high a 
pitch was it carried, that some of the inferior order of 
females actually perished for want, or, urged by thq 
bitterness of despair, raised their hands against their 
own lives. Insensible to the general distress, and un- 
satiated with plunder, Gholaum Cadir Khan finding 
he had nothing more to expect from the new king. 
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to the l-ast act of wantoo cruelty. He 
^ f^Mhe dethroned kin^ and all the princeB of the royal^ 
family to the audience chamber; on their arrival, he 
sternly commanded Shah-Aulutn to discover his con¬ 
cealed treasures; in vain did the king plead his degraded' 
state, and tlie consequent inability to conceal even the 
smallest article. Inflamed by a continual debauchv 
whicli had thrown biin into a paroxysm of rage, the 
tyrant threatened his sovereign with instant loss of 
sight; What 1” exclaimed the suffering prince, (we quote 
the literal expressions of a native author^) “What r 
will you destroy those eyes, which for a period of sixty 
years have been assiduously employed in perusing the 
sacred Koran ? ” 

• Regardless of the pathetic appeal, the Rohilla, with 
characteristic inhumanity, commanded his attendants 
to seize the king. Having thrown him on the floor, the 
ferocious ruflian implanting himself on his bosom, trans¬ 
fixed with a pioguard the eyes of his venerable sovereign r 
On the completion of tins horrid deed, Gholaiim Oadir 
ordered the king to be removed to a distant apartment 
Tile miserable Shah-Aulum, pale and bleeding, was 
conducted to his retreat; there, in all the bitterness 
of anguish, to contemplate on his n6w ruined fortunes. 
Erriplmtic, indeed, were the expressions of the same 
native author in relating the fallen condition of hie 
sovereign; “This wretch,” (exclaims ihe indignant his¬ 
torian) “ this accursed wretch, has, in one fatal moment, 
darkened tlie bright star of the august Tiinorian family, 
and buried in the whirlpool of destruction the stately 
vessel of imperial authority The king, however, evinced, 


* JjifliS, of Saiyid Kezzi Khan. 
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^ch accumulated misfortunes, a firmness of 
signatoin highly honourable in his character 
may not be unworthy to remark, that the natives 
of Asia in general, probably from the principles of 
predestination which they imbibe from their youth, 
are observed to sustain themselves under misfortune! 
in a manner worthy of imitation by the European 
Christian. 


Shah-Aulum surviving the loss of his sight during 
his conflnement, solaced himself in contemplative reve¬ 
ries, and in composing elegiac verses, descriptive of his 
deplorable state 

But fi-ora such heart-rending scenes, let us hasten to 
relate the remaining actions of this execrable monster. 
His next victim was the infamous Nazir. This man, 
through whose disloyalty and ingratitude Gholaum 
Oadir had been enabled to perpetrate his atrocities, 
now most deservedly experienced the effects of his 
perfldious conduct. He was directed by the tyrant 
to give in an inventory of his property and effects, 
and on refusing to comply, he was seized and put 
into close confinement, when his ill-gotten wealth 
was forcibly taken from him, thus exhibiting to the world 
an exemplary instance of retributive justice for his 
demerits. 

As Gholaum Oadir’s wealth accumulated, his ava¬ 
rice rose to a proportionate degree; and blind to the 
impolicy of such a step, he refused to make an equal 
division of the spoil with his guilty associate. Ismaeel 
Beg, incensed at this treatment, resolved to abandon 
him. He accordingly withdrew his guards from the 
palace, and retired to his own house. Erom thence be 


* MS. narrative of Saiyid Roazi Khan. See the Appendix No. 4. 
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letters to the Marhatta geueral aokrjo’s 
errors, and offering to atone for them by pr<^fe9* 
sioiis of lutiire obedience and fidelity, and declaring his 
readiness to join the Marhattas in any measures toward 
the tyrant’s expulsion. 

The supineness of tiie Marliatta government during 
the late disgraceful transactions, has been deservedly 
reprobated, and is difficult to be accounted for on any 
principle of policy or advantage to the state. Indeed, 
the unhappy monarch, from a strange combination of 
circumstances, seems to have been forsaken by all bis 
friends when he most needed their assistance ; and it is 
much to be regretted that the state of British politics 
at that time did not admit of interference on the part 
of his old and, till now, faithful allies. 

Slndiah, when informed of the late tragical events, 
ordered his general, Ranah Khan, to march forthwith 
to Delhi, expel the traitor, and liberate Shah-Auliim from 
Ms confinement. These orders were obeyed with a 
willing alacrity on the part of Ranah Bilian; and he 
exerted himself with so much diligence, that the van of 
the Marhatta army was in sight of the capital, when 
©holaum Oadir Khan, awakened from his dream of riot 
and intemperence, received the first tidings of the ene¬ 
my’s approach. Rinding his situation in the imperial 
palace to be untenable, he prepared for flight; but pre¬ 
vious to his departure, he collected the plunder, and 
taking the new king along with him, with all the 
princes of the royal family, together with the infamous 
Kazir, he quitted the fort by a private passage, and 
crossing the river Jumna, effected his retreat to Meerut, 
a town in the centre of the Doo Ah, and distant about 
sixty miles from Delhi, 
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':Oli the flight of Gholaum O^idir, the Marhatta gen^ 
iral advanced, and took possession of the city and palace. 
His first care was to release the dethroned king, cause 
4iim to be proclaimed in Delhi, and furnish him with 
•every thing necessary for his convenience or comfort. 
■Rauah Khan having then placed a strong garrison in the 
■citadel, immediately set out in pursuit of the rebel chief. 
Previous, however, to that step he, by order of Sindiab, 
afforded Ismaeel Beg a liberal supply of money for the 
payment of his discontented soldiers; and directed that 
chief to proceed to the districts of Rewari and Gocul 
Gurh, whence he was commanded to expel Nujuff Oooli 
Khan, who bad beheld with indifference the late enor¬ 
mities at Delhi. 


These arrangements being finished, Ranah Khan 
crossed the Jumna. On his second day’s march, he was 
joined by a Marhatta chief, named Ali Bahadur, who had 
■for some time past been employed in Bundelcund ®, and 
mow brought with him a body of 4,000 horse in support of 
the general camse. The united force then proceeded to 
Meerut, which was garrisoned by a strong force of 
Rohillas, who still adhered to the tyrant’s cause. Ranah 
Khan, not having any heavy artillery, was prevented 
■from forming a regular siege; he, therefore, drew a line 
■of circumvalation around, and blockaded the fort. This 
mode would, he apprehended, compel the garrison to a 
surrender, by the supplies from without being completely 
■cut off: nor was he deceived in the expectation; for a 
dearth of provisions ensuing, the Rohillas began to sus¬ 
tain great inconvenience. Gholaum Oadir endeavoured, 
by repeated sallies, to animate his troops, and repel the 


♦A province to the south-west of Allahabad. 
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■era. In every encounter the intrepid chief ej 
ed a gallantry and resolution that would have done 
honour to a better cause. But finding all his efforts 
fruitless, and the garrison having now become mutinous, 
he determined to attempt an escape. 

Attended by 500 horse, who were still attached to hiniy 
he, at their head, rushed out of the fort, and charged the 
enemy so vigorously, that though every endeavour was 
exerted to tahe him prisoner, ho made his way through 
the whole line, and accomplished his escape. But, at 
length, his own troops perceiving his forlorn condition, 
began by degrees to drop off; so that in a short time he 
was left quite alone; and, to complete his mishap, his- 
horse, exhausted by fatigue, sunk under him, and he 
received in the fall a severe contusion. This accident 
compelled him to take refuge in an adjoining village,, 
where, being recognised by the Zemindar of the place,, 
he was seized, and put into confinement. Information of 
this circumstance having been conveyed to Ali Bahadur, 
that chief sent a party of horse, who conducted him into 
the Marliatta camp. On the rebel’s flight from Meerut,, 
the garrison surrendered at discretion. Their lives were 
spared, and the princes of the royal family were released 
from tlieir couflnerneut, and under an honourable escort 
conveyed to Delhi. On-their arrival, Jehauri Shah, after 
suffering sevei*ely for his short-lived elevation, was re¬ 
manded back to his former abode in tlie fort of Selim 
Gurh. 

On the reduction of Meerut, Rauah Khan led his 
army to Sahaunmpore, which place, on hearing the fate 
of Gholaum Oadir, submitted to the Marhatta authority 
who, from that time, have remained undisturbed masters 
of the whole province. 
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this event, Ranali Klian with the an 
^4tUpiied to ^elhi, where by this time the Maharajah 
Sindiah was Mkewise arrived, and had resumed his 
former authorityvin the state. The punishment of the 
rebel was too rert^firkable to be passed over in silence; 
nor did his guilty Associate, the Nazir, escape the just 
vengeance of his insidted sovereign. 

Gholaum Oadir, oo'^his arrival in the Mariiatta camp, 
was carried into the presence of the general; when, 
after repeated demands to discover the place where he 
had deposited the plunder of the palace, on his refusing 
to comply, he was delivered over to a punislirnent 
terrible indeed.. Pie was first placed in an iron cage, 
constructed for the occasion, and in this situation was 
suspended in front of the army. After sustaining the 
insults and indignities of the soldiers, his nose, ears, 
hands, and feet, were cut off; and in this mutilated 
and miserable condition he was, by order of Ali 
Bahadur, sent off to Delhi; but, on the journey, death 
relieved the miserable wretch from his sufferings : thus 
dreadfully atoning for the crimes of his savage and 
abandoned life!—The Nazir, on his arrival at Delhi, was 
trodden to death under the feet of an elephant. 

The melancholy events passing so rapidly in review, 
whilst relating the transactions of an Asiatic Durbar, 
can afford to a benevolent mind little to contemplate 
with pleasure or attention: but the picture, however 
disgusting, may notwithstanding be viewed to advantage. 
A British, reader might, on this review, direct his in¬ 
spection inwards ; and while he execrates the insatiate 
spirit and detestable ambition which can thus actuate 
men to the commission of such enormities, he may place 
before his fatigued mind the more pleasing contrast of 
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iatiop aud invaluable bies,slugs of his uativel 
igs, wliieh teach him more highly to value anS to 
"venerate that happy coastitutioii, which is founded upon 
an immutable and immortal principle, that a British 
sovereign can do no wrong. 

Soon after the arrival of the Marhatta army, Sindiah 
appointed a day for re-instating the deposed king on the 
throne of his ancestors; aud the ceremony was performed 
in the grand hall of audienoo witli much pomp and 
solemnity. An allownce was, moreover, assigned to his 
majesty of nine lacks cf rupees per annum for the support ’ 
of his family and household, the superintendence of which 
was committed to Shah Nizam Al Been,, a dependant on. 
the Marhatta Chief 


Whatever might have been the real intentions of Sindiah 
when he made this grant, in appearance so liberal it cannot be 
denied but his kindness failed of effect; and it may be affirmed 
with justice, that from the character which this chief originally 
assumed of protector of the injured rigiits of the Great Mogul,, 
he, in fact, became the oppressor. Intent only on his own aggran¬ 
disement, and in effeetuafciug his plans at the Poonah Durbar, the 
Marhatta chief detained the unhappy king in an apparently 
honourable, but really miserable, confinement; and during lus 
own absence, he delegated his power to a crafty and designing- 
dependant, who permitted the king and his family to want the 
common necessaries of life : a circumstance which inffiots indeli¬ 
ble disgrace on Sindiah's memory. This assertion would appear 
overstrained, and the circumstance, perhaps, too highly coloured, 
were it not notorious to all Delhi, that out of the above sum 
allotted in Jcifjhire for the king’s maintenance,, he has seldom 
received more than 50,000 rupees per annum, and that frequently 
ill paid. To be convinced of the truth of this fact, the author,, 
when at Delhi, made particular inquiry, and was assured by a 
nobleman of the court, Syud Kezzi Khan, Colonel Palmer^s Vakeel,, 
that this was an actual fact.—This nobleman resides at the capital. 
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terrible puuishmewt of Ghoiaiim Oadi^^ 
order of our narrative leads to the situation 
ot Isinaeel Beg, That nobleman, as already observed, 
had been detached by order of Sindiah to reduce Nujuff 
Cooii Khant, at that time iu the neighbourhood of Rewari, 
On his arrival in the district, Ismaeel Beg was informed 
of the death of his antagonist, whose troops were then 
under the command of his widow, a woman of masculine 
spirit and unbounded ambition. Well acquainted with 
the active bravery of Isinaeel Beg, the Begum proposed 
to liim a coalition of interests; and, to excite his hopes 
of success in a resistance of the Marhatta authority, 
she proifered him the forces and treasures of her deceased 
lord. The natural and hereditary aversion entertained 
by Ismaeel Beg against the Marhatta nation, inclined 
him, without much reflection, to accede to these pro¬ 
posals, He accordingly marched his own force to the 
town of Oaaoor, the place where the Begum then resided, 
and which was actually besieged by the Marhattas, 
Notwithstanding every exertion on the part of the 
enamy, he threw himself into the place, and endeavoured 
by repeated and spirited sallies to prevent its fall. 
Unfortunately, in one of those eacouuters, the Begum 
herself, who with a gallantry and spirit not uncommon 
among the females of Hiridostaun, was accustomed to 


on the part of tho English Ambassador, as well as that of the 
vazir, Asuf A1 Dowla, for tho purpose of disbursing to his majesty 
the sura of two thousand rupees per month for his privy purse, 
(which is termed Ziirr-i Khass) ; and this money, together with a 
few trifling presents received when persons are presented at 
oourt, is all the lineal descendant of Timoor obtains for the support 
of hiniself and his thirty children, residing within the precincts 
of tho imperial palace. 
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/present in action, was slain by a cannon ba| 
isfortune occasioned a defectioo in her troops to 
their obedience of Isrnaeel Beg, and which had, during 


her life time, been kept within proper bounds. The 
principal leaders entering into a cabal against the Mogul 
chief, agreed to deliver him up to the Marhattas, with 
whom they had commenced a negotiation. But however 
secretly the treaty, on this occasion, was made, it soon 
reached the-ears of Ismaeel Beg; and, he, to prevent 
the effects of this treachery, was prevailed upon by his 
friends to a voluntary surrender, requesting only a 
guarantee for his personal safety. This was readily 
granted him under the faith of General Duboigne, at 
that time of high command in the Marhatta army. Some 
few days after, Ismaeel Beg entered the camp, from 
whence he was sent off a prisoner to the fort of Agrah, 
in which state he has since continued. While the 
Marhatta influence obtains permanency at the court of 
Delhi, it is probable he will continue under restraint, as 
that politic and wary people will never suffer so active 
and intriguing a man to be enlarged. But should any 
unforeseen event, in the hazardous system of the present 
politics, occasion a decline, or extinction of their 
authority, there is little doubt but this active and 
vigilant partizan will again bear a conspicuous share 
in the revolutions. 

Among the numerous adventurers who liave for a 
series of years emigrated from the regions of the north 
to the provinces of Hiiidostaun, few have possessed 
greater military talents than Ismaeel Beg. Inured to ■ 
arms at an early period of life under the tuition of his 
uncle, Mahomed Beg Khan Hamdani, he distinguished 
himself on several occasions by his superior valour and 
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if, on a review ol tiis character, we exce 
„^5if)ability justly attached to him for the share he 
bore in the transactions of Gholaiim Oadir, we must 
aliow Ismaeel Beg the merit of an active, gallant soldier; 
to which, by tlie unanimous voice of his contemporaries, 
may be added that of an accomplished man, generous 
in disposition, and kind and liberal to ids followers and 
dependants. , ' 

Of the fate of the remaining persons' who shared in 
the various revolutions recorded through this volume, 
the Begum Somroo deserves nolioe. The fidelity ex¬ 
hibited by this spirited lady in defence of her sovereign 
on various oceasidns, merited a better return than that 
which she was destined to experience. The chiefs in 
the Marhatta army had long beheld witli jealous in¬ 
quietude the influence she had acquired with the king ; 
and Sindiah himself appears not to have been wholly 
free from this imputation: for, though he cannot be 
charged with giving directions to degrade the Begum 
from her dignity, his not taking immediate steps to 
make reparation for the affront, must appear to every 
tmprejudiced mind highly to his discredit. On the other 
hand, it must, with equal irnpartiality, be confessed, 
that the conduct of this lady gave her enemies great 
advantage. 

During the whole of her administration, until the 
period before us, she, by prudence and a circumspect 
conduct, governed her territory with honour and advan¬ 
tage, Her troops respected her valour, and her officers 
yielded a ready obedience to her authority. An unfor¬ 
tunate attachment, however, which she formed for one 
of those ^officers, occasioned her severe vexation and 
distress; and, inconsistently with her usual prudence, 
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bad granted liira her hand in marriage. Mri 
German adventurer, was the person selected ; 
^ho, though a man of abilities, and who had rendered 
essential service to the Begurnin the management of her 
artillery and other military concerns, was nevertheless 
of a haughty disposition and stern manners, which 


unfortunately for both, proved the source of a disas- 
, trous event. 

The Begum was strongly dissuaded from this step 
by her friends, and by none more than the king, who, 
in this ill-fated marriage, scrupled not to predict the 
total downfall of her authority, a prediction too soon to 
be fulfilled. By the secret instigation of the Marhatta 
leaders, the chief officers and servants of the Begum en¬ 
tered into a conspiracy, and resolved on her deposition. 
—To give a sanction to their proceedings in the eyes of 
the people, they invited the Nuwaub Zuffer Y4b Khan, 
son of the deceased Somroo, by a former wife, to accept 
of the government as his just inheritance. This young 
man, turbulent in manners, and of a worthless character, 
bad received, through the bounty of the Begum, an 
ample allowance for his support, ever since his father’s 
death; but his conduct had given her such disgust, 
that she had forbidden his appearance at her own 
residence. He was living at Delhi when the offer of 
the conspirators arrived; undisturbed by any scruples 
of conscience, and not impressed by any sentiment of 
gratitude or affection, lie accepted the offer with avidity, 
and repairing to the town of Serdhauna, in private, he 
waited the event with impatience. 

A few days subsequent to the Begum’s marriage, 
she prepared to accompany her husband in a circuit 
through her Jaghlre. Tiiey had scarcely quitted the 
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erdkauna, when a mutiny broke out among 
and at the same instant, ZulYer yub Khtinf 
I been privately living in the town, now rushed 
forth with a body of Marhattas, seized on the to^n, 
and was proclaimed Jaghirdar. Informed of this 
event, the Begum endeavoured, by the most studied 
attention and cogent argument, to induce her troops to 
return to their allegiance, but in vain; long resolved 
on their plan, they were lieedless of her solioitationvS, 
and seized and confined both herself and husband. This 
aniortunate man perceiving himself in the power of his 
enemies, and disdaining submission, in a lit of despera¬ 
tion put a period to his existence; and the Begum was 
then reconducted to her capital, only to behold tlie 
I’ebeilion of her subjects, and the elevation of lier 
ungenerouB relative, to the Musnud.^^ 

After the settlement of the government at Delhi, 
Sindiah directed his attention to the subjugation of the 
diffeient Bajpoot states, who, during the late disturb¬ 
ances and frequent revolutions, had become, in a great 
measure, independent of the court. In this arduous 


* Though by this outrage, deprived of her authority, the 
Begum passed not- her time in unavailing lamentations ; she ha;3 
many friends, and by their assistance, aided by the earnest 
inti'oaties of the king, she was in the succeeding year, released 
from her oonftnement, and onco more, though with oircucnscribed 
authority, put in possession of her Jaghirej where it is the wish 
of every feeling mind she may long continue. Her attention 
towards those of our countrymen, who have occasionally visited 
her territories, has been most hospitabie and unremitting, and. 
among others, the author of this history is happy in having an 
opportunity of adding his testimony of osteom for the kind offices, 
afforded himself and his eompanio.Ti8, during a fortnight's rosidenee 

near her hospitable mansion. 
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|Meytaking he was assisted by the professional aj 

European officer of distinguished eminence. Mr. 
Duboigne, a gentleman formerly in the service of the 
East India Company, had, of late years, upon advan¬ 
tageous offers being made to him, entered into that of 
Sindiah, and on many occasions had contributed to the 
ascendancy acquired by that prince over his competitors. 
Mr. Duboigne, whose acuteness and penetration enabled 
him to discern the vast superiority which discipline 
obtains over irregular multitudes, and the advantages to 
be derived from the introduction of European tactics, 
proposed to Sindiah to raise a body of troops, cloathed 
and disciplined, as far as the local and religious pre¬ 
judices would admit, after the model of the Company’s 
European troops. The proposal was readily accepted 
on the part of the Marhatta chief, and Mr. Duboigne, 
who had been raised to the rank of general, prepared 
to carry it into elTect. 

In the course of the current year,* the first regular 
brigade ever attached to the Marhatta service, was 
raised, cloathed, and appointed ; it consisted of ten 
battalions of 750 men each, seven of which battalions 
were regulars, denominated by the natives, Tilangas^ 
cloathed and armed with musket and bayonet, like 
the Company’s troops.—The three remaining battalions 
werePathaus, armed with matchlocks of a new inven¬ 
tion ; their uniform made after the Persian fashion, and 
the whole brigade, regulars as well as matchlocks, were 
exercised by the manual word of command, as practised in 
European armies. To render the brigade more compact. 


*Tlie following detail was obligingly communicated to the 
author by General Duboigne himself, who is now in England, and to 
whom he begs leave to offer his very hearty acknowledgemeuts. 
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Utis, or irregular vsoldiers, were attached tic 
the oi’dinary routine of camp duties, so that 
the troops might be ready, on all occasions, for active 
service -500 cavalry were attached to the brigade, and 
60 pieces of well-mounted and well-served artillery, 
from 3 to 6 and 9 pounders. 

lathe succeeding years of 1791-2-3, the second and 
third brigades w^ere gradually raised of nearly equal 
force, with the addition of 1,000 Rohillas, for the 
express purpose of leading the storming parties.--The 
force thus raised amounted, in the whole, to 24,000 
men and 130 pieces of artillery, commanded by European 
officers of different nations, and directed by the enter- 
prizing spirit and imremitted perseverence of the general 
who raised them. Their success on a variety of the 
most trying occasions proved equal to their expectations, 
and Bindiah confessed his obligations to Mr. Buboigae, 
by reposing in him a confidence almost unUmited, and 
by the cession of fifty-two districts in the Boo Ab, to be 
appropriated expressly as Jaiedad, for the maintenance 
of the troops he had raised. Aided by his exertions, he, 
in the period we have mentioned, not only recovered 
his former possessions, but in the end extended Ms inllu- 
ence to the Punjab frontier; by a rapid succession of 
victories, he defeated the Nuwaub Ismaeel Beg, Gho- 
Ivrum Oadir Khan, the countries of Oudepore and 
Joudpore, and Jynaghur; and, though he could not 
absolutely wrest these dominions from the last-mention¬ 
ed prince, he cofiipelled him to the payment of an 
annual tribute. 

Towards the middle of 1793, his affairs calling him 
to the wes of India, he left Gopaul Row, Ms lieutenant- 
general, to manage his affairs in the north, and General 
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igae in the center of his newly-acquired posses 
Is power may, at this period, be said to have reached 
its meridian splendour ; his arms again acquired an 
ascendancy over his contemporaries, and he found 
liiniself the leader and preponderating chief of the 
wliole Marhatta empire—from the confines of Lahore, 
to tlie sea of Oarabay ; he possessed an authority almost 
unlimited; while the firmness, energy, and activity, 
which marked the features of his administration, at the 
same time shed a bright lustre on his character, in the 
minds of the princes of Hindostaun. 

At the close of 1793, Sindiah prepared for his return 
to the northward, with an intention, as it was supposed, 
of pushing his arms against the Sikhs; all looked forward 
to the future motions of this enterprizing chief in a 
state of anxious suspense; but while the different powers 
were either alarmed by the fear, or excited by the 


hope, of his appearance amongst them, he was suddenly 
seized with a distemper, which termined his existence 
at the age of 67. 

His character has been already delineated by the 
record of his actions in the preceding pages; in conclusion 
it may be remarked, that from the incessant perse¬ 
verance with which he laboured to bring to maturity 
schemes once formed for his own aggrandizement; had 
his life been extended, he would, in all probability, have 
become a formidable antagonist to the interests of Great 
Britain; whose rulers were not unacquainted with his 
active spirit or insatiable ambition. He was succeeded 
in his paternal dominions by his nephew, Dowiat Row, 
who has not as yet attained any pre-eminence among 
• the princes in the Marhatta states. 

The few remaining years of the reign of Shah-Aulum 
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little on which to expatiate or digi) 
^^dwed to dependence on a foreign power for the 
support of himself and a numerous family, the duration 
of liis life cannot materially alter his situation; the 
fate of his family, and eventual successor, must remain 
to be recorded at a future period, but h/s reign may foe 
more properly said to close when be sustained the fatal 
calamity before mentiond. Sliah-Aulum, nominal Em¬ 
peror of Hindostaun, is in his 75th year. His stature tail 
and commanding, his aspect dignified and majestic. The 
ravages of time ai’e discernible on his face, and the 
recollections of his misfortunes have impressed his 
features with ihelanchoiy.. His early youth was passed 
in spirited, though ineffectual, struggleKS, to restore 
the diminished lustre of imperial authority, and his con¬ 
duct, whilst contending against the usurped power of 
Gazioodeori Khan, deserves great praise. But in the 
greater part of his life, little can be found deserving 
the applause of posterity. Irresolute and indecisive 
in his measures, he too frequently rendered useless 
the plans formed by his friends for the recovery of his 
authority, while his excessive love of pleasure^, and 
infatuated attachment to unworthy favorites, contri¬ 
buted to degrade him in the eyes of his neighbours and ; 
allies, and render the small remains of his d.bminion 
contemptible. All his ministers, with the exceptmn of 
Nujuff Khan, were prodigal and rapacious in th^ extreme; 
they perceived the king’s weakness, and, by flattering 
his vanity and supplying bis extravagance, ensured to 
themselves an uncontrolled authority in the state, While 
they abused the generosity of their sovereign, by com¬ 
mitting every species of enormity and oppressive 
"Violence. 
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h,^h-Aulum had improved a very good educati^ |y 
and reflection; he was a complete master oi the 
languages of the east, and, as a writer, attained an 
eminence seldom acquired by persons in his high station. 
His correspondence with the different princes of the 
country, during a very long and chequered reign, exhibits 
proofs of a mind highly cultivated; and, if we may judge 
by an elegiac essay, composed after the cruel loss of 
his sight, he appears to have great merit in pathetic 
composition. In the internal economy of his household,, 
he is universally allowed to be an affectionate parent, a 
kind master, and a generous patron. His trials have 
been many, and it is earnestly to be hoped the evening 
of his life may be passed in a peaceful tranquillity : upon 
a review of his life and actions, it may, without injustice, 
he pronounced, that, though Shah-Aulum possessed not 
a capacity sufficiently vigorous to renovate the springs 
of a relaxed government, or emulate his illustrious 
ancestors, he, notwithstanding, had many virtues com¬ 
mendable in a private station; but lie unfortunately reign¬ 
ed at a time wlmn the royal authority was in its most 
degraded state, and when great and shining talents were 
necessary to render permanent his power, and curb the 
licentious effusions of rebellious and disobedient subjects. 
The Sun of Timoor, as a respectable historian* has justly 
observed, is most probably set for ever ; and, if a conti¬ 
nuation of the metaphor be allowable, it may be added, 
that tlie decliop and utter extinction of that august family 
was reserved to the days of the unfortunate Shah-Aulum. 


* Captain Jonathan Scott, from whose history of Deccan the 
anther is happy to acknowledge he has received considerable 
advantage, in elucidating the intricacies of dates under which 
oriental writers so constantly labour. 
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Account OB'MoDiijRN Delhi 

The province of Delhi, agreeably to the description 
of native geographers, is bounded on the east by Agrah, 
on the west by Lahore, south by Ajmere, and north by the 
Kummow Hills. Its length, from the town of Pulwul, near 
Agrah,to the river Sutluj, is 160coses; and its breadth, 
from the town of Rewari to the Kummow Hills, is 140 cos¬ 
es. It is divided into eight Oircars, or principal districts, 
namely, Shahjehanabad, (modern Delhi), Serhind, Hissar, 
Feiroozeh, Sehaurunpore, Sumbiil, Bedaoon, NarnouL 
These are again subdivided into 289 inferior districts, 
yielding, according to the imperial register, a revenue of 
seventy-four crore sixty-three lacks of Daums j, or one 
million eight hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

In the year of the Hijerah 1041, (a. d, 1631-2), the 
Emperor Shah Jehan founded the present city and palace 
of Shahjehanabad, which he made his capital during the 
remainder of his reign. The new city of Shahjehanabad 
lies on the western bank of the Jumna, in latitude 28’36. 
north. The city is about seven miles in circumference, 
and is surrounded on three sides by a wall of brick and 
stone ; a parapet rtiiis along the whole, but there are no 

♦The following account of the present state of Delhi is 
extracted from a journal of observations made during an odicial 
tour through the Doo Ab and the adjacent districts by the author, 
company with Major Reynolds, of the Bombay establishment, 
appointed by the Bengal government to survey that part of tho 
country in 1793-4. 

f Persian MS. entitled Hudeeka ul Akauleem. 
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in planted on the ramparts. The city ha 
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^tes: viz., Lahore gate, Delhi gate, Ajmere gate, 
Turkoman gate, Moor gate, Gabul gate. Cashmere gate; 
all of which are built of free stone, and have handsome 
arched entrances of stone, where the guards of the city 
keep watch. Near the Ajmere gate is a Mudrussa, or 
college, erected by Gaziooddeen Khawn, nephew of 
Nizamool-Mooluk; it is built of red stone, and situated 
in the center of a spacious quadrangle, with a fountain 
lined with stone. At the upper end of the area is a 
handsome mosque, built of red stone, and inlaid with 
white marble. This college is now uninhabited. 

In the neighbourhood of the Oabul gate is a garden 
called Tees Huzzari Bang, in which is the tomb of the 
Queen Malika Zemani, wife of the Emperor Mohammad 
Shah ; a marble tablet placed at the head of the grave is 
engraved with some Persian couplets, informing us of 
the date of her death, which happened but five years 
since, A. Hijerah 1203. On a rising ground near this 
garden, from whence there is a fine prospect of the city, 
are two broken columns of brown granite, eight feet 
high, and two and a half in breadth, on which are 
inscriptions in ancient characters. 

About cue mile east of the city, is the tomb of the 
celebrated Jehanarah Begum, oldest daughter of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan no less famous for her wit, gal- 
iautry, and beauty, than for her filial attachment in 
undergoing a voluntary confinement of ten years with 
her father in the castle of Agrah. 

The tomb is of fine white marble, uncovered at the 
top, which was formerly filled with earth and fiowers. 
At the head pf the grave is a tablet of white marble, 


*Dow, passim. 
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at Its corners wiui cornelians of different 

colours. 


U ^ ^ 8(^ jfla> I ♦ 9^ 

cr*J 3 ^ ^ 


^*4? y 4^Ul) 8^) 

In English thus: 

“ Let no one scatter over my grave aught besides 
“earth and verdure, for such is best befitting the se- 
“pulchre of one of an humble mind ” 

On the margin: 

“The perishable Pakeer, Jehanarah Begum, daughter 
“to Shah Jehan, and disciple of the saints of 0hee8ty,in 
“ the year of the Hijerah 1094.” 

Within the city of new Delhi are the remains of 
imany splendid palaces belonging to the great Omrahs 
of the empire. Among the largest are those of Oum- 
mer-o’deen Khan, vizir to Mohammad Shah; Ali Mardao * 
Khan, the Persian; the Nabob Gaziooddeen Khan; 
Safdur Jung’s; the garden of Ooodseah Begum, mother 
to Mohammad Shah; the palace of Saadut Khan, and that 
of Sultaun Darah Shikoh. All these palaces are sur¬ 
rounded by high walls, and take up a considerable space 
of ground. Their entrances are through lofty arched 
gateways of brick and stone, at the top of which are 
the galleries for music ; before each is a spacious court¬ 
yard for the elephants, horses, and attendants of 
the visitors. Bach palace has likewise a MaJial^ or 
seraglio, adjoining, which is separated from the great 
hall by a partition wall, and communicates by means of 


* Of this garden and palace a most beautiful and accurate 
fpainting may be seen in Daniell’s views in Hindostaun. 
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te passages. All of them had gardens, with ' 
reservoirs of stone, and fouutaias in the center.. 
An ample terrace extended round the whole of each 
particular palace; and within the walls were houses* 
and apartments for servants and followers of every 
description, besides stabling for horses, elephants, and 
every thing appertaining to a nobleman’s suite. Each 
palace is likewise provided with a handsome set of baths, 
and a Teh Khana under ground. 

The baths of Saadut Khan are a set of beautiful rooms, 
paved, and lined with white marble; they consist of 
five distinct apartments, into which light is admitted by 
glazed windows at the top of the domes, Safdnr Jung’s 
Teh Khana consists of a set of apartments built in a light 
and delicate style ; one long room, in which is a marble 
reservoir the whole length, and a smaller one raised and 
ballustraded on each side; both faced throughout with 
white marble* 

Shahjehanabad is adorned with many hue mosques,, 
several of which are still in perfect beauty and repair. 
The following are most worthy of description : 

First, the Jama Masjid^ or great cathedral. This 
mosque is situated about a quarter of a mile from the 
royal palace ; the foundation of it was laid upon a rocky 
eminence named Jujula Pahar, and has been scarped 
on purpose. The ascent to it is by a flight of stone steps, 
thirty-five in number, through a handsome gateway of 
red stone. The doors of this gateway are. covered 
throughout with plates of wrought brass, which Mr. 
Bernier imagined to be copper. The terrace on which 
the mosque is situated, is a square of about fourteen 
* Of thi-s mosque, likewise, is to he seen a beautif ul painting 
by the Danieils, 
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;1it®5r^;yards of red stone: in the center is a fountain 
^ined with marble, for the purpose of performing the 
necessary ablutions previous to prayer. 

An arched eolonade of red stone surrounds the whole 
of the terrace, which is adorned with octagon pavilions 
for sitting in, ; The mosque is of an oblong form, two 
hundred and sixty-one feet in length, surrounded at 
top by three magnificent domes of white marble 
intersected with black stripes, and flanked by two 
Minarets of black marble and red stone alternately, 
rising to the height of an hundred and thirty feet. 
Each of these Minarets has three projecting galleries 
of white marble, having their summits crowned with 
light octagon pavilions of the same. The whole front 
of the building is faced with large slabs of beautiful 
white marble; and along the cornice are ten compart¬ 
ments, four feet long and two and a half broad, which 
are inlaid with inscriptions in black marble in the 
Nisliki character, and are said to contain the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the Koran. 

The inside of the mosque is paved throughout with 
large slabs of white marble, decorated with a black 
border, and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate; the 
slabs are about three feet in length by one and a half 
broad. The walls and roof are lined with plain white 
marble; and near the Kibla^' is a handsome Tank, or 
niche, which is adorned with a profusion of freize work. 
Close to this is a M/m6er, or pulpit, of marble, which 
has an ascent of four steps, balhistrated. 


* Kibla literally implies a compass, hut here means a small 
hollow or excavation in the walls of Mahomeclan mosques, so 
«ituafc 0 d on the erection of the buildings, as always to look 
towards the city of Mecca. 
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'he ascent to the Minarets is by a winding MTat 
^se of an hundred and thirty stops of red stone; and- 
at the top the spectator is gratified by a noble view of 
the king’s palace, the Qutub Minar, the Hurran Minar,. 
Humaioon’s mausoleum, the palace of B’iroze Shah, the 
fort of old Delhi, and the fort of Loni, on the opposite 
banks of the river Jumna. 

The domes are crowned with cullises of copper 
richly gilt, and present a glittering appearance from 
afar off. This mosque was begun by the emperor Shah 
Jehan in the fourth year of his reign, and completed in. 
the tenth. TJie expenses of its erection amounted 
to ten lacks of rupees; and it is in every respect worthy 
of being the great catiiedral of the empire of Hindostaun.. 

Not far from the palace is the mosque of Roshun Al 
Dowla, rendered memorable to the Delhians for being 
the place where Nadir Shah beheld the massacre of the 
riufortunate inhabitants. The cause assigned by histo¬ 
rians for this inhuman act is, that a sedition broke out 
in the great market place, in which two tliousand Per¬ 
sians were slain. Nadir, on hearing of the tumult,, 
marched out of the fort at night with a small force to 
the Musjid of Roshun Al Dowla, where he was fired, 
upon in the morning from a neighbouring terrace, and 
an officer killed close by his side. He instantly ordered 
an indiscriminate slaughter of the inhabitants; and his 
squadrons of cavalry pouring through the streets before 
the afternoon, put to death an hundred thousand' 
persons of all descriptions. 

“ The king^ of Persia,” says the translator'*' of Firislita, 
sat, during this dreadful scene, in the Masjid of Roshun 


* Colonel Dow. 
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none but slaves durst come near him, for 
t^auce was dark and terrible. At length, the 
unfortunate emperor*, attended by a number of his 
chief Omrahs, ventured to approach him with downcast 
eyes. The Omrahs, who preceded Mohammad, bowed 
down their foreheads to the ground. Nadir Shah sternly 
asked them what they wanted; they cried out with one 
voice, ‘Spare the city.’ Mohammad said not a word,but 
tears flowed fast from his eyes: the tyrant, for once 
touched with pity, sheathed his sword, and said, ‘ For 
the sake of the prince Mohammad, I forgive.’ ” 


Since this dreadful massacre, this quarter of Delhi 
has been but very thinly inhabited. The mosque of 
Roshiin A1 Dowlah is situated at the entrance of the 
Chandney Chouk^ or market; it is of the common size, 
built of red stone, and surmounted by three domes, 
richly gilt. 


Zimit ul Musajidj or the ornament of mosques, is 
on the banks of the Jumna, and was erected by a 
daughter of Attrengzeeh, of the name of Zinat ul Nissah. 
It is of red stone, with inJayings of marble, and has a 
spacious terrace in front, with a capacious reservoir 
faced with marble. The princess who built it, having 
declined entering into the marriage state, laid out a 
large sum of money in the above mosque, and on its 
completion, she built a sepulchre of white marble, 
surrounded by a wall of the same, in the west corner 
of the terrace. Here she was buried in the year of the 
Hijerah 1122, corresponding to the year of Ohirst, 1710. 
There were formerly lands allotted for the support 
and repairs of this place, amounting to a lack of rupees 


* Mohammad Shah. 
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but they have long since beeu coulisio^lJLi^ 
4}0mg the troubles this city has undergone. Exclusive 
of the mosques afore inentioaed, tiiere are, in Shah- 
jehanabad atid its environs, above forty others ; but as 
most of them are of inferior size and beauty, and all of 
them of a similar fashion, it is unnecessary to present 
any farther detail. 

The modern city of Shahjelianabad is rebuilt, and 
contains many good houses, cliieiiy ol' brick ; the streets 
are, in general, narrow, as is usual in most of the large 
cities in Asia; but there were formerly two very noble 
streets, the first leading from the palace gate, tlirough the 
city, to the Delhi gate, in a direction north and south. 
This street was broad and spacious, having handsome 
houses on each side of the way , and merchants’ shops 
well furnished with a vanety of the richest articles. 
Shall Jehan caused an aqueduct of red stone to be made, 
which conveyed the water the whole length of the 
street, and from thence, by a reservoir underground, 
into the royal gardens. -Remains of this aqueduct are 
still to be seen, but it is in most parts choaked up 
with rubbish. The second grand street entered in the 
same manner, from the palace to the Lahore gate, 
lying east and west; it was equal in all respects to 
the former; but in both of them the inhabitants have 
spoiled the beauty of their appearance, by running a 
line of bouses down the center, and, in other places, 
across the street, so that it is with difficulty a person 
can discover, without narrowly inspecting, their former 
p(»sition. 

The Bazars in Delhi are at present but indifferently 
furnished, and the population of late years miserably 
reduced. 7^he Ohandney Ohouk is the best furnished 
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((Mty, though its commerce is but trifling, Oo 

still manufactured, and they export indigo. 
Their imports are by the northern caravans, which 
generally come once a year; they bring with them from 
Cabiil and Cashmere s\mw\s, fruits, and horses : the two 
former articles are procurable in Delhi at a reasonable 
rate. There is also a manufactory at Delhi for hooka 
bottoms. Precious stones are also to be had in the 
Bazars, and the black and red cornelians of the largest 
and most beautiful size. The adjoining country is well 
cultivated, and the neighbourhood of the city produces 
corn, rice, millet and indigo. 

The city is divided into thirty-six mohauls or dis¬ 
tricts, each of which is named either after the particular 


Omrah who resided there, or from some local circum¬ 
stance relative to the place. 

It appears that modern Delhi has been built principally 
‘Upon two rocky eminences, the one where the Jama 


Musjid is situated, ns,mGd Tujula Pahar; and the other 
the quarter of the oil merchants, called Bejiila Pahar: 
from both of these you have a commanding view of the 
rest of the city. With respect to the ruins of old Delhi, 
the extent cannot, I suppose, be less than a circum¬ 
ference of twenty miles, reckoning from the gardens of 
Shalimar, on the north-west, to the Kuttub Minar, on the 
south-east, and proceeding from thence along the center 
of the old city, by way of the mausoleum of Nizam A1 
Deen, the tomb of Humaioon, which adjoins, and the old 
fort of Delhi on the Jumna, to the Ajmere gate of 
Shajehanabad. The environs to the north and west 
are crowded with remains of spacious gardens and 
country houses of the nobility, which were formerly 
abundantly supplied with water, by means of a noble 
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dug by Alii Mardau Khau, aud wbioh fork 
^red from abov^ the city of Pauueeput, quite dowu^ 
to Delhi, where it jpiDcd the Jumna,'vfertilizing in its 
course a tract of more than ninety miles in length, and 
bestowing comfort ,and 'aiHuence on those who lived 
within its extent. This canal, as it ran through the 
suburbs of Mogul Parah, nearly three miles in length, 
was twentyflve feet deep, and as much in breadth, 
out from the quarry of solid stone from which most of« 
the neighbouring houses have been likewise built. Over 
it, at different places, were built small bridges of stone, 
which communicated with the gardenhouses of the 
nobility. 

Ancient Delhi is said, by historians, to have been 
erected by Rajah Delu, who reigned in Hindostaun 
prior to the invasion of Alexander the Great; others 
affirm it to have been built by Rajah Pithoura, who 
flourished at a much later period.—It is called in Sans* 
crit, Indraputy or the abode of Indra^ one of the Hindu 
deities, and it is thus distinguished in the royal diplomas 
of the chancery-office. Whether the city be of the 
antiquity reported, it is difficult to determine, but this 
much is certain, that the vast quantity of buildings, both 
ancient and modern, which are to be found within the 
extent above mentioned, as well as their grandeur and 
style of architecture, prove it to have been a rich, 
flourishing,* and populous city. 

I will only add a short account of the royal gardens 
of Shalimar ; these gardens, made by the emperor Shah 
Jehan, were begun in the fourth year of his reign, and 
finished in the thirteenth, on which oocasiou, according 
to Ooloned Dow, the emperor gave a grand festi¬ 
val to his court. These gardens were laid out with 
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taste, and cost the enormous sum of j 
terlirfg; their present appearance does not give cause 
to suppose such an immense sum has been laid out upon 
them, though great part of the most valuable and costly 
materials have been carried away. The entrance to 
them is through a gateway of brick, and a canal, lined ‘ 
with stone, having walks on each side, paved with brick., 
leads up to the Dewaun Khana^ or hall of audience, 
most part of which is now fallen down; from hence, 
by the side of a noble canal, having a fountain in the 
center, you proceed to the apartments of the Enrem^ 
which occupy a large extent of ground. In front is an 
Imun, or open hall, with apartments .adjoining, the 
interior of which are decorated with a beautiful border 
of white and gold painting, upon a ground of the hnest 
chunam. 

On each side of this Ivaim, enclosed by high walls, are 
the apartments of the Earem, some of which are built 
of red stone, and some of brick, faced with the cbunam 
afore mentioned, and ornaments, with paintings of 
flowers of various kinds. All the apartments have wind- 
ingpassages, which communicate with each other, and 
the gardens adjoining, by private doors. The extent of 
Shalimar does not appear to have been very large. I 
suppose the gardens altogether are not above one mile in 
oircumfereiice: a high brick wall runs around the 
whole, and the extremities are flanked with octagon 
pavilions of red stone. The gardens still abound with 
trees, of a very largo size, and very old. The prospect^ 
south of Shalimar, towards Delhi, as far m tlie eye 
can reach, is covered with the remains of extensive 
gardens, pavilions, mosques, and burial places. The 
environs of this once magniflcent and celebrated city,. 
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now nothing more than a shapeless heap of 
the country round about is equally desolate and 
forlorn. 


‘‘The spider hath woven his tveh in the royal place 
of the Ccesars^ 

“ The owl standeth sentinel on the ivatch-towers of 
A frasiah I ”—Saadi. 

On the 11th of March, 1794, the author accompained 
Major Reynolds, who was at Delhi, on a deputation from 
the Bengal government, to an audience of his majesty, 
Shah-Allium. 

After entering the palace, we were carried to the 
Dewaun Khana^ or hall of audience for the nobility, in 
the middle of which was a throne, raised about a foot 
and a half from the ground. In the center of this 
elevation was placed a chair of crimson velvet, bound 
with gold clasps, and over the whole was thrown an 
embroidered covering of gold and silver thread. A 
handsome shafnianah^\ supported by four pillars, in- 
crusted with silver, was placed over the chair of state. 
The king was at this time in the Tusheah Khana^ or 
oratory, an apartment in which he generally sits. On 
passing a screen of Indian Connaiights^ we proceeded 
to the front of the Tusbeah Khana^ and being arrived 
in the presence of the king, each of us made three 
obeisances in turn, by throwing down the right 
hand pretty low, and afterwards raising it to the 
forehead ; we then went up to the Musnud, on which 
his majesty sat, and presented our Nazzars, on white 
handkerchiefs, each of pur names being announced at 


» Canopy. 
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y© we offered them. The king received the v^,_ 

■^^aad^jf^ve the Wazzars to hia son, Mirm AkbarShah, and 
two oilier princes, who' sat on his left band- We then 
retired with our faces towards the presence, made tlie 
same obeisance as before, and returned a second time 
to the Miisnud. After a slight conversation, we 
were directed to go without the enclosure, and put 
on the Khilluts which his majesty had ordered for us. 
They consisted of light Indian dresses, a turband Jamah, 
and Oumberbund, made of cotton, with small gold 
sprigs. On being cloathed in these dresses, we once 
more returned, and after a few' minutes stay, previous 
to which Major Reynolds received a sword and a 
title from the king, w.e were dismissed, and some 
servants were ordered to attend us, while viewing the 
palace. 

The palace of the roj^al tamily of Timoor was erected 
by the Emperor Shah Jeiian, at the time he built the 
new city. It is situated on the western bank of the 
river Jumna, and is surrounded on three sides by a wall 
of red stone ; I judge the circumference of the whole 
to be about one mile. 

The two stone figures, mentioned by Bernier, at the 
entrance of the palace, which represented the Rajah 
of Chittore, and his brother Potta, seated on two ele¬ 
phants of stone, are not now to he seen. -They were 
removed by order of Aiirengeseeb, as favoring, too much 
of idolatry, and he enclosed the space on which they 
stood with a screen of red .stone, .which has disfigured 
the entrance to the palace. 

The first object, after entering, that attracts atten¬ 
tion, is the Dewami Aum, or public hall of audience, for 
all descriptions of people. It is situated at the upper 
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of a spacious square, and, though at preseu^ 
injdecay, is a noble building. On each side of the Dew- 
aun Aunt and all round the square, are apartments of 
two stories in height, the walls and front of which, in 
the times of the splendour of the empire, were adorned 
with a profusion of the richest tapestry, velvets and 
silks, the nobles vying with each other, in rendering 
them the most magnificent, especially on festivals and 
days of public rejoicings, which presented a grand sight. 
These decorations have, however, long since been dis¬ 
continued, and nothing but bare walls now remain. 

From the Dewaun Aunt we proceeded through an¬ 
other handsome gateway to the Dewaun Khass afore 
mentioned. This building likewise is situated at the 
upper end of a spacious square, elevated upon a terrace 
of marble about four feet in height. The Dewaun Khass, 


in former ti’mep, was adorned with excessive magnifi¬ 
cence ; and though repeatedly stript and plundered by 
successive invaders, still retains sufficient beauty to 
render it admired. I judge the building to be an hundred 
and fifty feet in length by forty in breadth. The roof is 
flat, supported by numerous columns of fine white marble, 
which have been richly ornamented with inlaid flower 
w'ork of different coloured stones: the cornices and 
borders have been decorated with freize and sculptured 
work. The deling was formerly incrusted with a rich 
foliage of silver throughout its whole extent, which has 
been long since taken away. The delicacy of the inlay¬ 
ing in the compartments of the [walls is much to be 
admired; and it is matter of bitter regret to see the 
barbarous ravages that have been made by picking out 
the different cornelians, and breaking the marble by 
violence. Around the exterior of the Dewaun Khass, in 
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are the following lines, written in lettt 
a ground of white marble; 

«*,) .!*•) ^ 

“If there be a paradise upon earth, this is it—’tis 
this - ’tis this.” 

The terrace of this building is composed of large slabs 
of white marble, and the building is crowned at top with 
four pavilions or cupolas of the same materials. The 
royal baths built by the emperor Shah Jebanare situated 
a little to the northward of the Dewauu Khass, and 
consist of three very large rooms surmounted by domes 
■of white marble. The inside of them, about two-thirds 
of the way up, is lined with marble, having beautiful 
borders of flowers, worked cornelians, and other stones 
executed with much taste.—The floors are paved through¬ 
out with marble in large slabs; there are fountains in the 
center, which have passes to carry the water into the 
diflerent apartments: large reservoirs of marble, four feet 
in depth, are placed in the walls. The, light is admitted 
from the roof by windows of stained glass; and capacious 
stoves with iron gratings are placed underneath each 
separate apartment. Adjoining the baths is a very fine 
mosqne made after the fashion already described. 

In the royal gardens is a very large octagon room, 
which faces the Jumna,: it is called Shah Jiurj, or the 
Royal Tower, and is lined with marble. Tlirongh the 
window of this room, the late heir-apparent, Prince 
Mirza Juwaun Bukht, made his escape in 1784, when he 
fled to Lucknow. Great part of the palace has suffered 
by the destructive ravages of the late invaders. The 
Rohillas, in particular, who were introduced by Gholaum 
Oadic Khan, have stripped many of the rooms of their 
marble ornaments and pavements. 
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;e isthe fort of Selim 
Drid^e of stoQe built over ad. Arm 
of the river: it is now entirely in ruins __ 


building^ which are equally worthy the inspection o£ 
a traveller, have not been described in the preceding account; 
namely, the Oentur Muntur, or Observatory, built by Rajah Joy 

Sing-and the Cuitub Jlinnr, or the famous column in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city. Of both of these, the Messrs. Daniells have 
brought to Eugland most beautiful and accurate paintings, and 
the latter has likewise been described by Captain Blunt, of the 

Bengal engineers, one of the author's companions in the journey 


before mentioned. 







Appendix, !!• 


A Narrative of the Revoi.tjtion at Ramfom in 1791 

Fatzoolah Khan, after the battle of Outturah in 
1774, retired with the remainder of the Rohillas to the 
Kummaoon Hills* The events of the campaign under 
Colonel Champion, and the subsequent treaty of Loll 
Dong in the same year, are in the hands of every one. 

By that treaty, Faizoolah Klian had a territory allotted 
to him, which was estimated at the annual value of 
fourteen lacks of rupeesHe chose the city of Ram- 
pore as the place of his residence, and sedulously 
employed himself to the improvement of his country, 
and his subjects’ welfare. 

His virtuous efforts were crowned with deserved suc¬ 
cess ; and, after an uniuterrupted and prosperous 
administration of twenty years, during which he nearly 
doubled the revenues of his country, he expired in 
August 1794 in full possession of the esteem and love 
of his subjects, and in higlx repute with the native 
princes of India for his benevolence, generosity, and 
good faith. 

Faizoolah Khan left befiind him a family of ten child¬ 
ren ; seven ssons and three daughters. His eldest son, 
Mahomed Ali Khan, succeded to his dominions, agree¬ 
ably to the established rights of primogeniture, and was 
acknowledged as chief by the Rohilla tribe. 

Mahomed Ali is described by his countrymen as being 
gj'oss and cruel; and was, consequently, excessively 

♦ About 150,0001, sterling. 
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id by the body of the people, who, from the cii 
^tejS^tic of their natural spirit, require from their superi¬ 
ors a conciliating manner and kind treatment as the 
price of obedience. On the other hand, the second son 
(by the same mother) named Gholaum Mahomed, who, 
though a young man of violent and turbulent disposi¬ 
tion, was by his tribe generally beloved. IJe Iiad been 
the favourite of his father during the later years of 
his life, and had conducted under iiim the most important 
business of the state. 

By his unrernitted attention to the cultivation of 
the jaghire, he had, in a particular manner, gained the 
esteem of the husbandmen, who, in fact, compose the 
great body of the people; and the addition of a handsome 
person, and an affected suavity of manners, with a 
plausible attention tohi^ exterior demeanor, had riveted 
him in the esteem and warmest affection of the soldiers 


at large. 

Spurred on thus by ambition, and having once tasted 
the intoxicating cup of pleasure, he could ill brook a 
sudden descent into insignificance; he scarcely permitted 
the eyes of his aged father to be closed, when he entered 
into a cabal with some of the leading and most turbulent 
of the Rohilla chiefs, 

A consciousness of his own natural superiority over 
his brother, stimulated him to commit a barbarous crime, 
at which human nature revolts, and at once to rend 
asunder the bonds of brotherhood and loyalty. 

Gholaum Mahomed having gained over to his inter¬ 
ests the principal officers of the army, and, through 
them, secured tlie attachment of the troops, proceeded 
to execute the design formed for the deposition of his 
brother. Seventeen days after the death of Paizoolah 
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xholaiina Mahomed, attended by a select 
cmed, entered the Durbar of Mahomed AH. A 
• confidential servant apprised the Nuwaub of his 
brother’s intended visit; and at the same time cautioned 
him to be on his guard, us treachery was intended. 

‘It is impossible my brother can entertain evil 
designs against me: has he not taken the sacred 
Koran ?, was the answer of the infatuated prince. He 
was too soon convinced of his error. 

On entering the apartment, Gbolaum Mahomed, as 
had been agreed upon by the conspirators, bore himself 
with designed haughtiness and disrespect towards his 
brother. This, as was foreseen and desired, inflamed 
Mahomed Ali, and excited the irascibility of his temper. 
He broke forth into the grossest abuse, and, in his 
ungovernable rage, was so rash as to draw his sabre. 

Gholautn Mahomed now gave the signal of attack, 
and his brother was instantly surrounded by the wliole 
body of conspirators, who, after a resolute and desperate 
resistance, cut him down. He was then confined, and 
sent to the house of the late Faizoolah Khan, where 
he was received by the women of the family, who 
having dressed his wounds, endeavoured to alleviate 
his grief and reconcile him to his fate. 

The usurper was acknowledged by the army and 
people at Ram pore with loud acclamation.s. Shortly 
after this event, it was understood by letters which 
arrived from Lucknow, tliat the enlargement of the 
• deposed Nuwaub, and his being permitted to reside at 
Lucknow, would be acceptable to the vazir.* 


* It in nece-ssary hero to rom'ark, that tho above circumstanoe 
"Was comoiunicatod to the author by a coufldential servant.of the 
late Faizoolah Khan, who is now living at Ihiinpore. At the same 
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iouncil, consisting of Gholaum Mahomed 
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>ipal leaders, was held on the occasion, and xhey 


were requested to give their respective opinions on the 
subject before them. 

It has been affirmed, but not corroborated by any 
testimony that has come within our knowledge, that the 
usurper himself appeared inclined to a merciful deter¬ 
mination, and M^ould have liberated iiis brother. This, 
however, was violently opposed by some of the leaders, 
and particularly by Nuchoo Khan and Omar Khan, two 
of the most ferocious and sanguinary of the Jtohilla tribe r 
they declared, as reason for their dislike to Mahomed 
Airs enlargement, that, should he once quit the jaghire 
and be allowed to join the British army, there could be 
no doubt but all those concerned in the late revolution,, 
together with their wives and families, would, in the 
event of a defeat, be exposed to the most severe re¬ 
sentment ; even, said Omar Khan,to their grinding of 
rice for the infidels.’”" 

These arguments decided the question; and it was 
unanimously resolved to put the unhappy prince to death. 
But the carrying this sanguinary resolve into effect was 
a matter of no small difficulty, and required a display of 
considerable art and perfidy. 

Mahomed Ali, as we have seen, was within the walls 
of the Harem, a sanctuary which, in Hindostauu, it is 
considered in the highest degree dishonorable to violate 
or pollute. Gholaum Mahomed, therefore, proceeded 

time, impartiality demands ns to state, that the credibility of the 
circumstance rests solely on the testimony of this man), it being 
denied by the people of Onde.) 

* Which, In Asin, is considered an office of the most menial 
nature. 
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equally subtle, as refinedly cruel. He sent 
for a person then at Rampore, by name Sliah Hiissuu, 
a &Vnfl % and a man respected by all for his sanctity, 
his age, and exemplary manners. In the presence of 
this man, the usurper swore upon the Koran, that if his 
ill-fated brother would voluntarily quit his asylum, not 
a hair of his head should sustain injury: he concluded, 
by requesting of the Syud to prevail upon his brotlier to 
come forth. 


Satisfied with an assurance so solemn, the holy man 
repaired to the palace of Faizoolah Khan ; and there 
having repeated what he had heard from the usurper, 
Mahomed Ali was persuaded to yield his assent. He 
accordingly quitted his asylum, and was forthwith con¬ 
ducted to a small fort about a mile distant from the 


^city. 

Having thus obtained possession of his brotlier’s per¬ 
son, Gholaum Mahomed next deliberated on the surest 
mode of depriving him of his life, without himself incur¬ 
ring the guilt of fratricide. Omar Khan, whom we have 
before mentioned as the most savage of his advisers, 
iproposed the detestable method of poisoning his victuals; 
and to this, however incredible it may appear, the in¬ 
human brother gave his consent. The persons who had 
charge of the prisoner were directed to carry tliis re¬ 
solution into effect. But information of the design 
having been previously communicated to Mahomed Ali, 
he refused to eat. For three days and as many nights 
did the unhappy prince remain without sustenance, and 
in a state of torpid insensibility. The fourth day, nature 
being exhausted, and roused by the calls of hunger, the 


* Descendant of the Prophet. 
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%nh prevailed upon the liumani ty of a water-carrier» . 
attended him, to alTord him a small portion of flour: 
of this, which he prepared with his own hands by mixing 
it with water, he ate a morsel; but his stomaob, weak¬ 
ened by so long fasting, almost immediately on vswallow- 
irig, rejected the food. 

Meanwhile the barbarian, finding his intentions 
frustrated, and Impatient of the delay, resolved to com¬ 
plete his bloody purpose by the daggers of assassination. 
Four wretches, Munsa, Syud Khan, Toolloo, and another,, 
were selected for the perpetration of this horrid deed. 

Notwithstanding the secrecy with which the order 
was given, of this, likewise, Mahomed Ali received 
information, and perceiving that his fate was approach- 
hing, he sent an affectionate message to his Begum and 
family,, and as a final effort to avert his brother’s ven¬ 
geance, he, for the sake of his family, acquainted the 
Syud, whom we have before noticed, of the ultimate 
resolution of his unrelenting brother. 

The Syud, equally astonished as indignant, at the 
base conduct of the usurper, and commisserating the 
fate of his lawful prince, repaired to the Durbar of 
Obolauin Mahomed ; he there publicly charged him 
wdfch a breach of faith, and a contempt for the pre¬ 
cepts of religion. The hypocrite, in reply, gave the 
most solemn assurances of the safety of Mahomed Ali, 
whose life, lie added, was dearer to him tiiau his 
own,” But the heart of this riiMan was not to be 
softened ; neither the recollection of their early years* 
nor the closer ties of fraternal affection, since arrived 
at manhood, could incline to pity or remorse, and to- 
add to the guilt of assassination, ho descended to the 
meanest and vilest subterfuge. In order that it might’ 





orders were given to the assassins to contrive 


act of suicide on the part of the misen 
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the murder to that effect. Accordingly, entering the 
chamber of the sleeping prince at midnight, they put 
an end to his existence by a pistol shot, and several 
stabs of a dagger. When the deed was done, they 
removed the body to a small distance from where it 
lay, and after placing the weapon in the breast of the 
deceased, they departed. 

Next morning intelligence of the decease of Maho¬ 
med Ail was conveyed to his brother, while sitting 
in the Durbar. The usurper, affecting the utmost sur¬ 
prise and astonishment, burst into tears, and lamented, 
in the most poignant terms, the, unhappy rashncxss of his 
brother, in committing so desperate an act. To com¬ 
plete the infamy of this diabolical transaction, he 
directed the remains of his brother to be solemnly 
interred, and distributed a considerable sum of money 
in charity, to pray for the repose o| the soul of the 
deceased. 

In this manner, polluted with a brother’s blood, did 
Gholaum Mahomed ascend the Musnud of Rampore, 
The necessary steps were now to be taken to secure the 
establishment of the usurper. 

As a prelude, letters were dispatched to the vazir, in 
which Gholaum Mahomed endeavoured to excuse the 
atrocity of his conduct; he offered, moreover, to his 
excellency, in alleviation of his guilt, a Nazzeranah^' 
and Paishcush; and with professions of the highest 
attachment and respect for the Nuwaiib as his sovereign 

* Nazzeranah, a present which is usually sent by tributary 
princes in Hindostaun, on their accession, to their sovereign or 
lord paramount. 
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^lord pararaoluifc, lie concluded with reque'^ 
tinuation of the Jaghire in his own person. 

It may Jvere bo remarked, that this valuable Jaghire 
had only been granted for life to its late possessor, and 
consequently, at his demise, it reverted to the Vazir, as 
lord paramount of Rohilcund* It is true that some 
years since, it had been proposed by the Vazir himself, 
through the mediation of the supreme government at 
Calcutta, to Faizoolah Khan, to change tlie tenure of the 
Jaghire, which was only for life, into an Altumqheh, 
■which, by the usages of Hindostaun, descends in 
perpetuity to successors. A consideration of fifteen 
lacks of rupees was then deemed a suflicient compensa¬ 
tion. By some means .or other the offer was rejected 
on the part of Faizoolah Khan, and, consequently at his 
demise, the right of resumption of the jaghire was 
evident and undeniable- 

The Vazir, who, from his earliest youth had been 
immersed iu pleasure, would now gladly have seized the 
favourable opportunity thus afforded him, of confiscating 
this valuable jaghire, which would supply him with 
fresh means of gratifying iiie extravagance. 

His fluctuating mind, however, unaccustomed to 
business, or decisive exertion, hesitated, and with the 
imbecility and little craft inherent to Asiatic policy, he 
r6cours0 to tomponzing’ measures. 

The views of his minister, Rajah Tickaet Roy, a man 
timid, irresolute, and destitute of every qualilication 
above that of a mere accomptant, were easily led to 
encourage the weakness of his master. This minister 


* vid>! report of the Select Committee tor rndJa affairs.- 
Palmer’s embassy to Jlampore. 


-Major 








dreaded the difficulties in wliich he miiki 
involved, should vigorous measures be 


pursued. 



An empty treasury, a deranged system oflinance, a 
weak government, deeply anticipated revenue, and an 
impoverislied , country, ail'orded but slender means tor 
su[)pJying, not only the necessary expenses of the 
war, but also to provide for the parade and extrava¬ 
gance ol his soverign, whose childishly expensive turn 
lie knew would not fail of displaying its pompon this 
occasion. He viewed with affright the embarrassments 
that threatened him, and hoped, by accommodation, to 
escape the impending difficulties, and, at the same time, 
by a large mulct, to raise a temporary relief to the 
exigences of the state. 

The Vazir and his ministers, although from differ¬ 
ent motives, were united in a desire to accommodate, 
tempted by the magnitude of the sum'^" now ottered, 
as Nazzeranali, by Gholaiim Mahomed. But, however 
strong the necessity of the one, or the extravagance 
of the otheiv yet neither would venture on a decisive 
step in an affair so important, without consulting their 
allies, the English, who were guarantees to the Jagliire- 
dar by the treaty of Loll Dong. 

Accordingly, the Vazir communicated the circum¬ 
stances of the event to the British resident at Lucknow, 

V 

who conveyed the intimation to the supreme board in 
Oalcutta; at the same time, liis excellency declared his 
intention to abide by the advice of that government. 

It was supposed by many, that the British govern¬ 
ment would take no part in the business, and had 


* Twenty-two lacks of rupees. 
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l^^beeri deisiroijs of avoiding trouble, there 

laasible pretext for permitting the Vazir to follow his 


own inclinatioiKS. 

It was, however, justly considered, that were the 
English, under the circumstances of their known and 
intimate connection with the Vazir, to overlook this foul 
murder, and suffer so heinous a crime to go unpunished, 
it would be a conduct utterly unworthy and dishonour¬ 
able, and would not fail to derogate from the national 
character, in the eyes of the princes of Hindostaun. 

Actuated by so generous a principle, the British go¬ 
vernment came to the determination to dispossess and 
punish the rebel, and in pursuance of this resolution, 
the two brigades which are stationed in Oude,by treaty, 
were ordered to take the Held. Sir Robert Abercrombie, 
the commander in chief, being at that time on a tour 
to inspect the troops at the upper stations of the army, 
was requested to undertake the expedition, and for that 
purpose, was invested with the most ample authority,and 
assisted by the co-operation of the resident at Lucknow. 

Preparatory to the commencement of the campaign, 
the commander in chief was instructed to arrange 
and concert measures with the Vazir, for the future 
government of the jaghire. Sir Robert Abercrombie 
accordingly had a meeting with his highness at Dala- 
mow, on the banks of the Ganges. He there explained 
to th^ Vazir, inthe fullest and most distinct manner, 
that the English were determined to remove the 
murderer, Gholaum Mahomed, for ever, from any share 
in the government of R-ampore, and that whatever part 
of the jaghire it might hereafter be deemed proper to 
bestow on the Boliillas, it must be conferred upon the 
infant so 7 i of the deceased Jaghiredar. 
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^e- Vazir, it is said, was not less hurt at the di 
^^Q^ialktrain of this communication, than dissatisfied with 
itsl,enor (so averse to his own wishes) or the wishes of 
his minister. They looked to immediate advantage, and 
eager to seize the golden prize, and both being devoid 
of every idea of national character, laughed to scorn 
the infatuation and folly of expending blood and treasure, 
for what, iu their own singular phraseology, they deemed 
“A Name.” 

The Nuwaiib, exhibiting symptoms of disaffection, 
was finally given to understand, that without he ex¬ 
plicitly acquiesced in the above points, that the British 
government would take no part in the business. 

Immediate compliance ensued, and Sir Robert Aber¬ 
crombie proceeded, with all expedition, to Cawnpore, 
and from that place to Futty Gurh, where he arrived, 
and assumed the command of the army on the 7th of 
October, 1791; the troops began to cross the Ganges at 
Futty Gurli, and the Cawnpore brigade having joined, 
the army was formed a few days after on the banks of 
the Gamberah river. 

Meanwhile, the Vazir had been collecting his army, 
which consisted of a miraerous and undisciplined rabble 
of infantry, and about 2,000 horse; and, for the sake of 
an ostentatious display of pomp, 200 pieces of cannon, 
some of them of very large dimensions, were dragged 
along with the multitude. 

His highness quitted Lucknow on the 13th of October, 
and, though by easy marches, he might easily have 
come up with the British general and joined forces, 
he, on the contrary, appeared desirous to remain in the 
rear, and, notwithstanding the pressing and urgent 
solicitations of the English resident, and General Martin, 
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ttended his catnp, ho could not be persua^^ 
lice. 

Being solicited to sencl on, at least, a body of cavalry, 
he declined the proposal, and it was not until the day 
after the action, that any of the Yazir^s army joined 
the British. Our narration must now lead us to tlie 
situation of the English array, in which nothing materiai 
occurred until the 24th instant, when it encamped on 
the banks of the Sunkrah, a small river, about live miles 
in advance of Bareilly, upon the high road to Bam pore. 

In tile evening of that day an officer was ordered out 
with a party of troopers to patrole three or four miles 
in Iront, and report any occurrence to the general. That 
officei leported that 1,500 of the enemy’s horse were 
advanced as far as Millik, a village about fifteen miles 
from the British encampment, and that some horsemen, 
about noon, had been seen examining the passage of 
the Doo Torah, a small river in front, and within the 
Yazir’s territories. 

On the 25th, the English preserved the same position, 
their front, to the Rarnpore road, and the Siinkra 
river, covering their rear, and, by a winding direction, 
protecting also the right flank, so that it could only 
be attacked, either on the left or in front, and in either 
case to the disadvantage of the opponents. 

About two o’clock, p.m. of this day, the commander 
in chief was astonished at the^ inteliigenee that the 
Rohillas, in full force, were crossing the Doo Jorah, 
accompanied by the cavalry of.the line. The general 
advanced to a small eminence in front, to observe the 
motions of the enemy. A message from 'Glfolanm 
Mahomed was, at this time, brought with a letter to 
the general, which Sir Robert would not receive, but 
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tie messenger might be directed to return, al _ 
his master, that the British commander would 
hold no communication with him, until lie retired within 
the Rampore boundary, and totally evacuated the 
territories of the Vazir, the invasion of which was highly 
improper, and added much to the atrocity of his crime. 
That the Rohillas would be allowed until the evening 
of the next day to withdraw their troops, wliich, if they 
did not, tlie English would consider and treat them as 
enemies. 

To this no answer was returned, but on the 26th of 
October the enemy appeared in a menacing and hostile 
manner, spreading over the plain in irregular and 
confused, though numerous, columns. 

The general who had been to reconnoitre, returned 
to camp, and left one of his aids-de-camp to give timely 
notice of the enemy’s motions. The enemy continuing 
to advance, and form, in an irregular manner, the British 


troops were immediately ordered to prepare for action. 

The first brigade, consisting of the 13th native 
battalion, the 2nd European regiment, and the 18th 
native, with the two regiments of cavalry, formed the 
reserve, and composed the right wing of the arm 3 ^ The 
3rd brigade, consisting of four native battalions, formed 
the left wing, and the 2nd brigade, of equal strength, 
composed the center. To each battalion in the line 
were attached two guns, and the grand park of artillery 
was posted, in the interval, between the center division 
and the left wing. From an eminence in front, wiiich 
the enemy were unaccountably permitted to occupy, 
they soon commenced an harmless cannonade ; their 
guns being greatly elevated the shot passed over the 
British line. About ten a.m., the line being regula%*. 



^med, two gUTiJi, the signal to advance, wer^ 
me center. The English troops began to advance, and 
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continued to press forward with great ardour, until they 
met .the enemy, who came on with unexampled resolution 
and determined ferocity, upon the points of their 
bayonets, sword in hand. The British artillery and 
musketry did great execution; hut could not entirely 
check the first onset. The most desperate efiort of the 
Rohillas was made on the right of the reserve, where 
Colonel Burrington commanded, and fell. The cavalry 
who were on the right Hank, commanded by Captain 
Ramsay, when the enemy had advanced to about eighty 
paces, suddenly wdieeled to the left, by order of their 
commanding officer, who led them into the rear of the 
reserve. The suddenness of this unexpected and dis¬ 
graceful movement, and the charge which the enemy 
were thereby inspired to make on the rear, threw the 
cavalry into confusion, and left the gallant 13th battalion 
entirely exposed : this the enemy perceiving, threw 
themselves with the utmost violence upon the flank 
of that corps, and many of them having turned its rear, 
the whole riglit wing of the battalion were cut to pieces. 
Captain Macleod, the commandant, a gallant and experi¬ 
enced officer, together with four of his subalterns, fell; 
this corps pressed upon the European regiment., which 
being also briskly attacked, w^ere thrown into a like 
confusion. The Europeans, in turn, crowded upon the 
18th battalion, and, notwithstanding the steadiness and 
exertion of that corps, animated by the pr^^^ence of 
their gallant leader, Major Bolton, much destruction 
was committed in a few minutes. The body of the 
enemy that made this impression on the reserve, had 
suffered much themselves, but in the tumult, had passed 




ithe intervals occasioned by tlie disorder, 

Vthe rear of the European regiment, when a part 
;fie cavalry, which had, by the greatest exertions of 
the subaltern officers, been rallied, returned back to 
the attack, and prevented further mischief. The other 
divisions of the line having maintained an undaunted 
face tliroughout the whole of the battle, resistance on 
the part of the Rohillas, at length, entirely ceased, 
and after a close action of an hour and lorty mimites, 
scarce a man of the enemy was to be seen. 

The British line halted a few minutes on the field of 
battle to let the troops breathe, after which, they pursued 
the enemy to the Doo Jorah river, on the opposite banks 
of which their camp was still standing; this was plun¬ 
dered by the Vazir’s horsemen, who, according to custom, 
had come up after tlie action, and whilst the English line 
was halted, to mark out their encampment, these ban¬ 
ditti reaped the reward due to the valour of their allies. 

The Rohilla force, from the most authentic accounts, 
-consisted of 30,000 infantry, and about 4,000 horse ; they 
had nearly 2,000 men killed, and as many pounded; 
whilst the British had to regret a dear-bought victory, 
in the loss of 600 men and fourteen officers,* men of 

* Slamos of the ofHcors killed in the action of the 2^th' 
October, nH.—Infantry: Colonel Barrington, Major Bolton, 
Captain Macleod, Captain Mawboy. lAeutenants: W. Odell, 
W. Hiuksman, John Plumer, Joseph Richardson, T. Curamings, 
Z. Birch. WoundeA: Major R. Bruce, T. Edwards. Lieutenants: 
B. Adams, Lewis Thomas, T. Robertson, ,T. p. Pigot, cavalry. 
Artillery : Killed ; Captain Mordaunt. Lieutenants : E. Bakor> 
J. Tilfer. fEonnded: (since dead) Captain Wells, brigade major. 
It may be interesting to the friends of these gallant offleers, 
to loam that the British government have directed a monument 
,to be erected over thoir remains, on the spot where they fell. 
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(I reputation in tlieir profession, and wlio hai 
tlte banners of Ooote and Cornwallis. 

On the 27tl), the army halted to inter the dead, 
and take care of the wounded, who were sent back to 
Bareilly the same day, where an hospital was formed 
for their reception. On the 29th, the army reached and 
took possession of the city of Rampore, the capital of 
the Rohilla jaghire, and excepting the widow and family 
of Mahomed Ali, scarce a Rohillah remained in the 
place, the whole having evacuated the town the day 
succeeding the battle. 

The British general then deemed it eligible to give 
up the town to the management of the Vazir, whose 
people accordingly took possession. 

Intelligence of the retreat of the Rohillas into the 
Almora hills, which extend along the eastern boundary 
of Rohilcund, having been recieved, the British army 
advanced by easy marches, and on the 5th of November, 
encamped at the village of Puttah, at the foot of the 
before-mentioned hills. The same day, Syud Khan, 
a confidential person, was dispatched by Gholaum 


Mahomed into the English camp, with proposals on the 
part of his master, that he (Gholaum Mahomed) would 
deliver himself up to the English, with the provision of 
personal safety to himself, and an assurance from the 
British general, that the honour of his family should be 
preserved inviolate. The English commander readily 
acquiesced in the proposal, and about one o’clock next 


day, the Rohilla chief was met at a short distance 
from tlie British camp, by the resident at Lucknow, 
and by him conducted to the general’s tent. He was 
accompanied by his younger brother, a youth of 17 years 
of age, and two of his sirdars, Syud Khan and Omar 
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latter of whom was an old soldier, who h^-_ 
SsIimM the fortunes of the late ITaizoolah Khan, at Loll 
Bong, and served him from that period until his death. 

Gkolaum Mahomed having thus surrendered his 
person, it was reasonably supposed that matters would 
speedily be brought to acouelusion; it soon, howeveiv 
appeared, that that chief had, by the natural craft and 
eoiTupt turn of his own disposition, been led to bopw 
that bribes, and the all-powerful influence of gold, would 
still secure him posse.ssion of the jaghire. The treasures, 
of his late father, amoimting to an immense sum, which 
had been amassed by a series of the most prudent 
industry and rigid economy, were in bis bands, and, 
though I'egardless of either honour or honesty, l)e had 
observation suflScieut to hope that his treasures would 
not only gild his crimes, but mollify his enemies, and 
prove persuasive advocates in his favour; in this, how¬ 
ever, he failed; and though he positively offered the 
immense sum of alack of gold rnohurs to the resident, 
another to the general, and a third to the company, if 
he could be retained in the Neabat or deputyship of the 
jaghire, he was given to understand by Mr. Cherry, that 
he must for ever abandon every hope of that nature, 
and tliat neither the jaghire, nor even permission to 
reside within its precincts, would ever be granted him. 
After this ineffectual struggle, some days passed with¬ 
out any thing being determined, and Gholaum Mahomed,, 
either affected, or really not possessing any influence 
over his obstinate countrymen, still kept aloof from 
decision, which the general perceiving, and that by 
patience and forbearance matters were only more pro¬ 
crastinated, it was determined to consider the Rohilla 
chief entirely out of the question, and the plan of a 
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aegotiation witli tiie chiefs in the Rohillai 
liaB^adopted. A general pardon was offered to those 
misguided men and their adherents, on their submission 
to the Vazir. Their troops had permission to depart to 
their respective homes, and a jaghire of ten lacks of 
rupees, excluding the town of Rampore, was offered 
to Ahmad All Khan, the infant son of the murdered 
Nuwaub ; these terms, however reasonable and conso¬ 
nant to the liberal policy which actuated Sir Robert 
Abercrombie throughout the whole of these transactions, 
were, iievertfieless, rejected, and many evasions and 
extravagant demands were made on the part of the 


enemy. 

On the 12th of November, however, Gliolaum Maho¬ 
med, apprehensive that the other chiefs would now 
make terms for themselves, or probably (as appeared 
justified by the conclusion) actuated by more deceptious 
motives, agreed to send letters to the Rohilla camp, 
with positive orders to his sirdars to send out his family 
and treasures. 8yud Khan was intrusted with the 
mission, and he being detained by the Rohillas, and no 
answer returned, Omar Khan, with pretended anxiety 
to effect an accommodation, proposed to visit the camp^ 
and doubted not of his prevailing over bis countrymen 
to accede to terms. 

To this Sir Robert Abercrombie, actuated by the 
humane desire of terminating the war without a farther 
effusion of blood, yielded his assent: Omar Khan went, 
but never returned. 

It was now discovered, from various channels, that 
Gholaum Mahomed himself, notwithstanding his pro¬ 
fessions of obedience, was the sole cause of the obsti¬ 
nate delay of his countrymen, with whom he had kept 
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ofet correaponclence, aad urged the ehiefa, wi 
1 creatures, not to accept of ani' terms in which 
his restoration to the jaghire was not a primary article ; 
and he assured them, that being resolute and iinani- 
nious in this point, they would insure success. 

It was therefore determined to bring matters, at 
once, to an issue. In the evening of the 3rd of Decem¬ 
ber, an insolent and contemptuous letter arrived in the 
liitiglish camp ^ in that letter, after repeating a series 
of extravagant demands, they concluded with these 
remarkable words, “If, after this representation, our 
requests be denied, it will be conspicuous throughout 
the empire of Hindostaun, that in the days of Asuf AI 
Dowlah, assisted by the JSnglish Company, the RohiHa 
Nation was extirpated.” 

The drift of this letter was easily seen through, and 
•at 12 o’clock ou the same night, Gholaum Mahomed 
was sent off under charge of a regiment of cavalry, who 
were ordered to CvScort him to Thakoor Duwarah, a place 
about twenty miles distance from the camp. he was 
then delivered over to Colonel Baillie, of the 1st native 
battalion, who had been advanced to receive him, 
should this measure be deemed necessary; that oflicer 
carried him on twenty miles farther, so that by ten 
o’clock next day he was forty miles distant from his 
friends. The next morning, after sending in a proclama¬ 
tion to the Eohillas, which was declared to be final, 
offering pardon, if they would submit, and notifying the 
Vazir’s intention to bestow a jaghire upon the infant son 
of the deceased Nuwaub; but in the event of farther 
resistance, they must expect to meet with exemplary 
{punishment. 

' The British army then moved do^vri to within a mil^o 
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intrenciiments, and the outposts of | 
exchanged a few shots, but without any mis¬ 
chief to either party. 

The good effects of this proclamation were soon 


apparent t convinced that hy the departure of their 
chief, all hope of his restoration was at an end, and 
that the English were determined to act with vigor,, 
the Rohillas, at length, began to treat with sincerity. 
A cessation of arms took place on the 5th; but there 
being such a variety of clashing interests to reconcile^ 
and to settle, and arrange the selection of the new 
jaghire, it was not until the 7th instant the preliminary 
articles were signed'^ On the 9th, the treasures of the 


♦ Translation of the preliminary engagement between the 
Nuwaub Vazir U1 Mumalick Asuf Jah Asuf U1 Dowia Yehieh 
Khan Bahadur Huzuber Jung, the English Company, and fche- 
Rohilla tribe. 

Article I. When this preliminary engagement shall be exe¬ 
cuted, hostilities shall cease between the Nuwaub Vazir IJl Mu- 
inalick Asuf Jah Bahadur and his allies, and the Rohilla army. 

Art. II. The Nuwaub Vazir U1 Mumalick Asaf Jah Buhadur- 
agrees that he has pardoned the family of the Nuwaub Faizoolah 
Khan, deceased, and their adherents, the faults which they have 
committed. 

Art. III. The Rohilla army agree that they will give over, 
in deposit, to the Company, whatever may remain of the treasure 
bf Faizoolah Khan, deceased.—That Gholaura Mahomed Khan has 
delivered an account of the treasure which was left by the 
Nuwaub Faizoolah Khan at his death, to the period that he had' 
charges of it. From that treasure the sum of 14,000 gold mohurs 
has been expended since Gholaum Mahomed Khan left the Rohilla 
camp, this being deducted, the balance is the sum demanded. 

Art, IV. The Nuwaub Vazir U1 Mumalick Asuf Jah Buhadur 
agrees, that he will bestow on Ahmed Ally Khan, the grandson of 
the Nuwaub Faizoolah Khan, deceased, mohals in jaghire at the 




.j^aizoolah Khan, amounting to three lacks 
[? gold inohurs, were delivered np to the British 
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general; and on the following day, the arraie.s com¬ 
menced their march on their return. Whfai the 
army arrived at Bereilly, it was announced, in orders, 
that his highness, the Yazir, intended to present the, 
troops with a donation of eleven lacks of rup'ees, part 
of the treasure which had been sent into the English 
•camp, and was delivered over to the Vazir ; this was 
immediately done, by paying it into the hands of the 
resident at Lucknow, and the remainder the Vazir 
carried to Lucknow. 

Thus terminated a revolution, which, though at the 
first appearance exhibited but a slight speck in the 
political horizon of Hindostaim, had, nevertheles!^, by 

annual Jumiua of ten lacks of rupees, and that the fcowii 'of Bato« 
pore shall be a part of the said jaghire ; and as Ahmed Ally 
Khan, is a minor, therefore Nasir All Khan Bahadur, sou of 
Abdoola Khan, deceased, shall be nominated the guardian! of 
Ahmed Ally Khan, and the manager of the said jaghire, until 
Ahoiued Ally Khan shall arrive at the age of twenty one years. 

Art, V, When the Kohilla array shall have given over the 
treasure, as is expressed in the third article, the armies of the 
Nuwaiib Vazir Ul Muraalick Asuf Jah Bahadur, and of the English 
•t^ompany, shall march from hence, and the Rohilla army shall 
disperse, and go wherever they think proper. Done at Putfca 
Ohaut, in the English camp, this 5th Jeramaudi UI Owul, 120S> 
Hijerah, December 7, 1794. 

The seal of the The seal of Mr. Geo. The seal of Wasir 
Kuwaiib Vazir Ul Frederick Cherry, on All Khan. 

Mumalick Asiif 01 the part of the Eng- (LS) 

Dowla Asiif Jah Ye- lish Company, as gua- 
hieh Khan Bahadur ran tee to the above 
Huzuber Jung. articles. 


(LS) 


(LS) 
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of circumstances and incidental causes dipj 
:igress, threatened to prove fatal to the interests 
of Great Britain, or, at least, of giving a severe check 
to their authority. To hazard conjecture on an obj'eet 
of so great importance, may surely be deemed excuse- 
able, and if it should serve to stimulate exertion, and' 
animate the conduct of a wise and well-ordered govern¬ 
ment, to the preservation and permanency of the va¬ 
luable possessions of Great Britain in the east, the 
observation will not have been made in vain. Of the 
present jaghire, as settled by the late treaty, it yet 
remains to speak; it is situated in the dnest part of 
Rohilcund, and the jaghire is bounded on the north by 
the town of Akberabad, on the south by Millik, on the 
east by Rooderpore, at the foot of the Almora hills, 
and on the west by the village of Safeny ; it is in length 
about seventy miles, and thirty-six in breadth; the 
circumference of the jaghire is 291 miles, and contains 
about 500 populous villages; the soil, in common with 
the rest of Rohilcund, is a black rich loam, interspersed 
in some places witli red earth ; the most fruitful parts 
are the center and south-west boundary. The face of 
the country throughout presents a delightful view of 
large groves of mangoe trees, agreeably diversified with 
gentle declivities and ascents alternately. This valuable 
jaghire is watered by several rivers, besides smaller 
streams, which contribute to fertilize and embellish it. 
Among the principal are the Ramganga and Oossillah, 
which have been described in the former part of this work^ 
The jaghire, though so highly favoured by nature,- 
has, nevertheless, been much assisted by the industrious- 
spirit of its inhabitants, aided by the wise and benevolent 
institutions of the late Faizoolali Khan. 
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lughout tus whole territory, that pri: 
'^qiSti^ucts to be made, which traverse the corn fields 
in all directions ; they are sufficiently broad and deep- 
In the eastern confines, near the Aimora hills, the 
inhabitants avail themselves of the nuyneroiis streams, 
which flow from the mountains, by making artificial 
dams ; and, at the proper seasons, inundate their lands,, 
which is of particular benefit to the early crops. All 
these advantages give the country the appearance of 
a highly cultivated garden. 

Sugarcane, rice, and tobacco, are produced in the 
greatest abimdance, and of the best quality ; the canes 
are from eight to ten feet high, and the crops of wheat, 
barley, and various kinds of grain, are nothing Inferior 
to the most cultivated parts of Hindostaun ; the princi¬ 
pal manufacture of this jaghire is coarse cotton cloth, 
which is exported across the Ganges into the Boo Ab, 
and other parts of the Vazir’s dominions, as are likewise 
great quantities of grain, sugar, and tobacco. 

Rampore, which is the capital both of the former 
and present jaghire, is a large town situated on tlie 
western bank of the Oosilla river ; it is about four miles 
in circumference, and surrounded by a thick hedge of 
bamboo, within which are mud fortifications, totally 
incapable of resistance. The town is large, but the 
streets, as common throughout Asia, are narrow. There 
is, however, a very good bazar, and likewise a mosque,, 
both of them the work of Faizoolah Khan ; during the life¬ 
time of that chief, Rampore was supposed to contain 
100,000 inhabitants ; but since the late revolution, great 
uumbers of the Eohillas, in consequence of the reduced 
establishment, have quitted the place, and retired with 
their families in quest of a maintenance. 
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^ present jaghire is properly divided into tw^ 

-^^{jore, called also Mustafabad, and Shab-Abad. The 
late treaty fixed the valuation of the revenues at 10 
lacks and 70,000 rupees per annum ; but the above 
estimate was made from a comparative statement of 
the Jumma, or general collection of twenty-two lacks. 
There is reason to suppose that tlie part now occupied 
by the Robillas, is capable of yielding a much larger 
sum; and if the industrious spirit of its inhabitants 

obtains permanency, it will continue to increase in value 
annually’^ 


As, a conclusive remark, it may be observed, that in 
whatever direction we traverse the dominions of the 
late Faizoolaii Khan, the same industry and attention 
to cultivation is exhibited; and every generous mind 
will doubtless join in a cordial wish, that no ambitious 
or ferocious chief will again disturb its internal peace 
and tranquillity. 


♦During a survey wJiich was made by Captain James Mouatt. 
of the Bengal engineers, by order of government, in the years 
179S-0, to ascertain the boundaries of the jaghire, the author, 
who accompanied that gentleman, had an opportunity of a per¬ 
sonal Inspection of every part of it, and from his inquiries and 
conversations with many intelligent natives, he has been enabled 
to present the above documents. 
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Translation of a Letter from the Prince Mirza 
J uwAUN Bukht Jehaundar Setah, eldest Son of 
Shah-Aulum, to his Majesty George III, King 
OF Great Britain, mentioned in Page 157. 

EXORDIUM^-INVOOATON TO THE DEITY. 

‘'O Thou whose praise is the first object of th.6 
“ light and splendour of dignified nature, with the celebra- 
“ tion of which the thoughts and actions of the most 
exalted monarchs ought ever to commence; the 
‘‘ dazzling brightness of whose purity emanates like the 
“ sun over the face of the whole creation, and the mys- 
‘‘ terious power of whose mighty arm is universally 
“ displayed from the lowest earth to the highest 
heavens. Counsel and assist in thy mercy, thy chosen 
“ prophet, Mahomed, whom thou hast appointed the 
“ messenger of thy truth to the children of men, and 
“ strengthen and confirm his righteous descendants, 

“ and followers and companions, who are the foundation 
of the right way ! 

♦ All the letters from princes and great men throughout Asia 
are introduced with a similar exordium. For the Insha or 
formula, the reader may consult the Ayeen Akhary of Air. Gladwin,, 
or Dr. Balfour’s ingenious translation of the Insha Herkerun. 








- HIOTOET OJS' SeAH-AUJC^UM.v 

the most ilUistinoiis prince^ aclornirtg the uni| 
^^‘gnity like Feridoofi;% the monai^ch distfibutirig jus- 
tf.ee ‘over the world, cherisher ot friends,^ aad-dreadfiil 
“ avenger of enemies, whose throne is resplendent as that 
ol Alexander, and magnificent as JamshUl\^ of aspect 
“ brill tan t as the sun, and of auspicious fortune, the 
most exalted King of Blngland, great as Dariust^ wise-, 
magnanimous, lord ,of royal insignia, who collects 
tribute from mighty kingdoms, he it tmoivn and under- 
“ stood; Prior to this address, your siippliant has In 
‘' the most explicit manner represented to the throne, the. 

asylum of the universe, that the disturbances which 
“ have arisen within the empire of Hindostauii, tJie 
“dissensions among the nobility and Omrahs of high 
“ renown, the rebellions designs of the wicked, plots, 
“ 'treasons and conspiracies of disobedient subjects, have 
“ been related to you by order of the imperial presence, 
“our renowned sovereign and venerable parent, (the 
“ Kliakan§ of the world, the bright taper of devotion 
“ of the great lord of the conjunction (Sahib KiraunIDy 
“and respierident torch of the family of (Goorgaunfl*) 
“ to the Nuwaub of exalted dignity, Mr. Hastings, 

^ A king of Persia famous for his justice, 

t ^ king of Persia who is relafceU to have built the palace of 
Per8e|X)li8, 

t JOaritis, the son of Hysfcaspes or Kisht-Asp. 

§ Kbakan, a Scythian or Mogal title, according to historians 
first adopted by the great Timoor on his conquest of Tarfcary, 
and subsequently 'assumed by all hi.s posterity who sat on tlie 
throne of Hindostatin, 

II Sahib Kiraim, From an auspicious combination of the 
planets at the time of his nativity, or according to others, on his 
iaccossion to the regal dignity. 

*1 Ooorgaun—4he family from whom Timoor was descended. 
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ur, governor-general, that he might com5 
Ttlr^idand assistance of the royal family. 

In the expectation for a period of four years, we, 
the prince, have resided with our friends the English, 
“ and our brother, dear as life, the Vazir of the empire, and 
“ during that period we have not failed to solicit from the 
“ counsellors of the East-India Company the restoration 
‘‘ of our imperial authority, and tbe re-establishment 
“ of our paternal dominions. 

“ During this interval, from the relaxed state of the 
“ government and, in consequence of the arrival of the 
“ deceitful Marhattas, and of Sindiah (who is chief of 
‘‘ the seditious) those disturbances and rebellions increas- 
“ ing in tenfold proportion have augmented the dis- 
“ tress of our august parent ; and notwithstanding the 
“ wholesome advice and salutary council given from the 
“ throne to the aforesaid chief to conciliate the attach- 
“ ment of the ancient nobility, and extend protection 
to the distressed peasantry (a conduct which, under 
“ divine favour, gives security and permanency to 
empire) that ungrateful chief, regardless of the 
royal will, has established himself in continued and 
unvaried opposition, until, having by his improper conr 
“duct exasperated the Rajahs and princes of our 
“ empire, and particularly the most illustrious prince of 
“ Jynaghur, the pillar of fldelity, Maharajah Pertaub 
“ Singh, as likewise the ruler of Joudpore, both of whom 
“ are allied by blood to the royal family. Those warlike 
“chiefs, uniting to punish the source of oppression, gave 
“ him battle, and defeated him, so that, deprived of his 
“ office of Ameer Al Omrah, or chief of nobles, he fell at 
“ once from the summit of imperial favour, and was pre- 
“ cipitated into the abyss of annihilation and contempt. 
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midst these vicissitudes of fortune, the 
of the rebellious increased to aa extent almost 
‘‘ immeasurable. 

‘‘ On one side, aiiolaum Oadir fChau (sou of the de- 
“■ tested Afgliauu Zabita Khan, whose whole life was 
employed in conspiring against the safety of the state) 
‘‘lias erected the standard of rebellion. His example 
Nmeouraging others, the disturbances became so for- 
midable as to penetrate even to the threshold of the 
imperial place, so that our august pareiit was neces- 
“ sitated to adopt the most strenuous elforts to ex tin- 
‘‘ guish this destructive fire. 

“• For tliis purpose, he dispatched repeated and urgent 
“ oommauds to this your sappiiaiit, as likewise to the 
“ governor-general of high dignity (Earl OornwalUs) as 
“ to our dear brother, the vazir of the empire, to cOrne 
to the assistance of the imperial court, 

‘‘ But it appearing that on the arrival of the imperial 
“ demand, neither the governor-general nor the vazir of 
the empire had received your majesty’s commands to 
“ that elfect, they were of conseiiuence constrained to 
withhold the assistance required. 

“ We, therefore, girding the loins of circumspection 
with the belt of resolution, and casting our eyes to- 
“ wards future events, and the mercies of divine provid-* 
“ ence in this stormy ocean of our distress, roly on your 
“ majesty for the restoration of our authority ; and if 
“ ydUr majesty, who adorns the throne of the universe, 
“ will graciously condescend to issue your high corn- 
“ mauds to the governor-general to eilect the resto- 
“ ration of the royal authority in these kingdoms, punish 
“ our rebellious subjects, and re-establish the august 
“ house of Tirnoor, such conduct will be perfectly 
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iM^teut with the dictates of generosity and the 


Usages of sovereign princes; and, finally, the result of 
this kind interposition by establishing the repose of 
“ the people of God, and affording peace and plenty to a 
“ distracted empire, will render your Majesty’s name 
“ renowned among the princes of the earth. 


“ As our honoured parent, his imperial majesty, bound, 
“ by every tie of gratitude, regards your majesty as a 
brother dearer than life, so this your suppliant hopes 
“ to be honoured by the endearing appellation of your 
“ nephew. 


“ ITor the rest, may the sun of your majesty’s grandeur 
“ and prosperity be perpetually resplendent in the 
sphere of glory and auspicious fortune.” 


The above letter was written at the cornmencemont of the year 
1787, previous to the prince’s departure from Lucknow to Delhi 
the last time ; though the author has not been able to learn from 
the most diligent inquiry whether it was ever sent to England, 
but as the subject matter of it contains a faithful picture of the 
wretched state of the royal family at that period, he has deemed 
it worthy of insertion. 
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APPENJ^IX IV. 

iEii .Translation, in Verse, oe the above PJleg^ 
tiere with bright pomp the stately domes arise. 



In yon dark tower an aged monarch lies, 

B'orlorn, dejected, blind, replete with woes, 

In tears his venerable aspect shews; 

As through the lonely courts I bent my way. 

Sounds struck my ear, which said, or seem’d to say, 

“ Lo, the dire tempest gathering from afar, 

“In dreadful clouds has dimm’d the imperial star ; 
“Has to the winds, and broad expanse of heaven, 
“My state, my royalty, and kingdom given; 

Time was, O King, when clothed in power supreme. 
Thy voice was heard, and nations hail’d the theme ; 
“Now sad reverse, for sordid lust of gold, 

“ By traitorous wiles, thy throne and empire sold. 
“See yon fierce Afghani with intemperate haste, 

“ Gleams like a meteor through the palace waste, 
“Frowning, terrific, threatens with a grave 
“ Thy progeny, O Timoor, good and brave ; 

“ Yet, not the treatment from th’ inhuman foe, 

“ Not all my kingly state in dust laid low, 

Oan to this breast such torturing pain impart, 

“ As does, O Nazirl, thy detested art; 

“ But tho’ too late, the day of reckoning come, 

“The tyrant whom thou serv’dsthas seal’d thy doom, 
“Has hurled thee, rebel, headlong from the height 
“ Of power abused, and done thy sovereign right: 


* I have thought the first six lines, which are merely intr^ 
ductory, and cannot be accounted any part of the original, to ba 
better calculated to give satisfaction to the reader, than an 
abrupt commencement of tho elegy, as in tho king's own words, 
t Gholauni Caclir Khan. 

t Mansup Ali Khan, suporinfcendent of the household. 
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HISTORY OF SHAH-AHtUM. 

Oliaste partners of my bed, and joys serene. 

Once my delight, but now how changed the scene! 

“ (Condemned with me in plaintive strains to mourn, 

“ The scanty pittance from our offspring torn! 

“The viper, whom with fostering care I nurst, 

“ Deep in my bosom plants his sting accurst; 

“Riots in blood, and heedless of his word, 

“ Pants for the ruin of bis sovereign lord. 

“ Nobles ingrate®, upheld by power and pride, 

“ To whom our favours never were denied ; 

“ See to what misery and dire disgrace, 

“ Your perfidy accursed, has brought a royal race: 

“ Bright northern star from QabuPs realms advance, 

“ Imperial Timoorf poize the avenging lance. 

“ Oh these vile traitors quick destruction pour, 

“ Redress my wrongs, and kingly rights restore; 

“ Thee too, O Sindiali, illustrious chief, 

“ Wlio once didst promise to afford relief; 

“ Thee I invoke, exert thy generous aid, 

“And o’er their heads high wave the avenging blade. 
“And ye, O faithful pillars of my state, 

“ By friendship bound, and by ray power elate, 

“ Hasten, O Asuf j:, and ye English ohiefs§, 

Nor blush to sooth an injuredj^naroh’s ^efs ; 


* Tti© Mogul uolbillty, who abandoned the king on the approach 
ol the rebels. 

t Timoor Shah, king ot Qabul, on his father, the Abdallee’s, 
last visit to Delhi, was married to a princess of the royal family, 
which gives his son, Zamaun Shah, a claim to the throne of 
Hinclostaun. 

f Asuf A1 Dowla/Vazir of the empire. 

§ It is much to he lamented, that the state of polities at 
Calcutta could not, at that time, admit of government interfering 
on the occasion—for such was ih© influeuc© of the British name. 
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\V^CTaj^8tay my soul, unworthy rage disown, ^ 

to sustain the loss of sight and tlirone ; 
“Learn that imperial pride, and star-clad power, 

“ Are but the fleeting pageants of an hour; 

“In the true crucible of dire distress, 

“ Purged of alloy, thy sorrows soon shall cease ; 
“What! though the sun of empire and command, 
“Shorn of its beams, enlightens not the land; 

“ Some happier day, a providential care 
^ “ Again may renovate the falling star; 

“Again, O king, raise up thy illustrious race, 

“ O heer thy sad mind, and close tby days in peace.”* * 

that, had the detachnteut statioaed at Anupshahr, only marohed 
out of their contontnents, the brutal tyrant would have desisted, 
and the king’s misfortunes been averted. 

* It may not be amiss to remark, that several Ms. copies of 
the above elegy having been circulated throughout India, 
various readings may have occurred. The one hero presented, was 
obtained by the author whilst at Delhi, and therefore appeared 
to him tho most authentic ; but he thinks himself bound to ac¬ 
knowledge ho has read apoetio version of tho same elegy, which 
.appeared in the European Magazine for May, 1797, said to be 
written by Captain Syroes, from who.se researches into the hfatory 
and antiquities of the interesting kingdom of Ava, tho public 
may expect to derive much useful and iirntruetive information. 
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0 conserve the ancient learning of India” 

— .King-Einpepqr George V’s reply' 
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University, January 6th, 1912. 
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{^E SIDDHANTA KAUM 

Or Panini’s «ramnia,tiai Aphorisms as arranged and explained 

By BHATTOJl DIKSITA 

Sanskrit Text and English Translation 

By SRISA CHANDRA VASU and VAMANA DASA VASU 

Complete in thr^ee VolnmeSy in 2400 pages. Royal 8vo. 


CONTENTS 

VOLUME I —Nouns and Substantives, pages 1,028. 

Do. II—Part I. Verbs and their Conjugation, pages 714. 

II— II Kridanta or making of nouns from roots, 
” * pages 408. 

Do. ill—Vaidika Grammar, pages 247. 

It contains 4,000 SOtras of P4nini, 900 SOtras of SSkatdyana 
fUnftdi) 200 SOtras on accent (Phit SOtras), 2,000 verbal roots amd 
their conjugation—incorporating the whole of 

vritti, with^copious explanatory extracts from KasikS, MahShhasya, 
Tattvabodhini, Manoramft, &c., &c, 

Indian rate, exclusive of postage, Rs* 46. 


Foreign rate, exclusive of postage, 


£ 8 ^. 


This is a standard work on Sanskrit grammar, and Sansl^'it 
scholars spend at least a dozen years in mastering its intricacies. 

It may be mentioned that the Oriental Translation Fund of England 
advertised about three quarters of a century ago as under prepara¬ 
tion the English translation of the Siddhanta Kaumudi by Professor 
Horace Hayman Wilson. But perhaps he found the work too 
laborious for him, for the advertised translation was never pubiisned. 
—(I’ke Indian Mirror, The Hindoo and the Indian People.) 

It has been patronised by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
India, the Government of India and several other local administrations 
and Rulers of Native States of India. ^ ^ 
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The Positive Back-ground of Hindu Sociology by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, M.A., with 5 appendices by I)r, Seal M,A,, 
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the Hon’ble Sir James Scorgie Meston, K.O.SJ., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the U. P. of Agra and Oadh. 

Griffith’s Idylls from the Sanskrit, with his portrait and 
biographical sketch, cloth, Price Rs. 2. Recommended as 
Prize book. 

Grillth’s Scenes from the Ramayana, cloth, Re. 1-8, Recom¬ 
mended as Prize book. 

Grlflath’s Speciniens of old Indian Poetry. Cloth, Re. 1-8. Re¬ 
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(Retired). Fifth Edition. Re. 1«8. 

2. Indian Medicinal Plants—with over 1,S00 plates. In the Press. 

F.-Syamaeharan Sanskrit Series, ' 

1. Bhakti-ratnavali—(with Hindi translation) by a Retired Pro¬ 

fessor of Sanskrit. Price Re. 1-8. 

2. Vadi Vin6d-Edited by MaharaahopMhySya Dr. Ganga Nath 

Jha, M.A., D. Litt. Price One Rupee only. 

Ready for the Press ,— 

3. Yukti-kalpatarn-—edited by Professors Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 

M.A., and Radhakumud Mookorji, M.A., P.R.S (Cal.) 

4. Dipakalikd (commentary on Yajuavalkya's Smriti by Sulap&ni) 

—based on the MS, lent to the Panini Office by His Majesty s 
Secretary of State for India, 

5. Mitra Misra's Commentary on Yajnavalkya’s Smriti—based 

on the MS. lent to the PAnini Office by His Majesty s 
Secretary of State for India. 


G, -Miscellaneous, 

1. English Works of Raja Ram Mohau Roy. Price Rs. 2-8. 

2. The Daily Practice of the Hindus. 2nd Edition- Re. l-*4, 

3. The Catechism of Hinduism, (2nd Edition in the Press.) 

4. The Right of Wahabis to pray in the same mosque with 

the Sunnis. An important judgment on a very disputed 
question of Muhammadan Law. Price Rs, 2. 

5. The Compass of Truth, being the English translation of 

Risala-i-Haq-numa, by Prince Muhammad Dara Shikoh. 
Price 8 annas. 

6. A Treatise on Water-works in Bengalee by Swami VijnAnAnanda 

(alias Hari Prasanna Chatterjee B.A., L. C. E.) Containing 
62 plates- Reduced Price Rs. 2-8. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

LAILI AND MAJNDN 


OF THE PERSIAN POET NIZAMI 

Translated in English Verse. 

BY SURGEON JAMES ATKENBON 

OF THE East Indian Company. 


This work was printed under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Fund of England in 1885. 

Reprinted by the Pfinini Office, and priced one Rupee ana Eight 
annas a copy. _ 
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.: ^ by various Sanskrit Seholt irs, 

Edited by Major B. D/Basu, LM.S. (Bedred.) 

Published in monthly parts since July 1009. 

Annual Subscription, inclusive of postage, Rs, iz as. 12. 
Professor Max Muller rendered an important service to the- 
cause of comparative theology by the publication of the «Sacred 
Books of the East." The 49 volumes in that series represent the 
most important scriptures of the principal nations of Asia. (»£ these, 
21 are translations of Sanskrit works. But still some of tho most 
important sacred books of the Hindus have not been publu hed in 
that series. 

It is the duty of every faithful and true votary of Hinduism to 
do all that lies in his power to make known tho contents df hi^ 
sacred books to the world at large and to his fellow-hrethrei* in 
faith in India. It is not too niueli to say that a very large nun her 
of English-educated Hindus, unacquainted with Sanskrit, poss'^ss 
very little knowledge of their sacred scriptures. So, while \ le 
Christian and the Mohammadaii are well acquainted with their req. 
gious scriptures, the Hindu alone is ignorant of his sacred books. ' 

To remove this want, the Panini Office has been publishing q 
monthly parts, since July 1909, the original texts of the sacred boobs^ . 
together with their English translations. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 

Vol. 1.—Upanisads—Second Edition, Price Ks. 5. 

Vol. II.—'Ya)navalkya Smuiti. Part I. Re. 1-8. 

Vol. III. The Chhandogya Upanisad. Price Rs. 12. 

Vol. IV. Aphorisms of Yoga by Patanjali, Rs. 5. 

Vol. V.—The Vedanta Sutras. Price. Rs. 16. 

Vol. VI.—The Vaisesika Sutras of Kanada. price Rs. 7. 

Vol VII.—The Bhaktl Sastra. Price Rs. 7. 

Vol. VIII.—The Nyaya Sutras of Gotama. Price Rs. 6. 

Vol. IX.—The Garuda Parana. Price Rs. 8-8. 

Vol. X.—The Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, Parts 1-4. Price Rs. 6. 

Vol. XI.—The Samkhya Pravaehana Sutra, Price Rs. 15. 

Vol. XIL—The Brihajjatakam of Varaha Mihira. iPrice Rs. 7. 

Vol. XIII.-Sukra-Niti. Price Rs. 6. 

Vol. XIV.—The Brihadaranyaka Upanisad. Part I. Price 
Re. 1-8. 

Vol. XV. “A treatise on Practical Yoga, Price Rs. 5. 

Vol. XVI.—The Positive Back-ground of Hindu Sociology, 
Vol. 1. Rs, 7. 

Extra Volumes (1)—The Adhyatma Ramayana, Price Ks, 8. 

,, „ (2)—The Physical Sciences of the Hindus, 

Price Re, 1*^. 

,, ,, (3)—Hatha Yoga Pradipika, Price Re. 1 as. 8. 
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SHAIKH CHILLI. 

(BY UAl BAHADUR SRIS CHANDRA BASUi) 


Dedicated by peemisSsion to the 
Ho i^ble SIK JAMES SCORGIE MESTON, K.C.S.L, LL.D., 

Li 3Utenant*Govepnor of the U. P. of Agpa and Oudh. 

Cloth, gilt letters* JPrice Ms, 2 onlg* 

The li^VIEW OP REVIEWS of London writes Stories of a 
type t’hiit recall the delightful romances of the Arabian Njghts/' 
FhiklO*’© of London, for June SOtii, 1909, writes 2 — 

‘vThe stories are told in good ISnglish. *** The stories are 
exceil<3ot examples of the tales of wonder, adventure, and enohanfcment- 
tha/ <-i3^®*ilSbtethroughQvit the Mohammedan world. * * 

^The Pioneer of 22nd Decomher 1912, in thecourKe of a biographical 
gjy itch of the author, wrote regarding these stories:— 

** Serious scholars are generally known to be devoid what is 
called ‘ wit and hurnoar.l Bat his ‘ Polk-Tales of Hindustan^ 
j:hows how cleverly he can wield his pen for writing stories ih- 
ieresting and entertaining to the old and the young alike. ^ * * 
We may safely predict that, like tlie Arabian Nights Ente rtainments, 
these stories will be eagerly read in ages to come by all classes of 
people. These have already been translated into Bengali and their 
translations in some other vernaculars are in course of preparation,” 
The Modern Review» Sept* 19he book is handsomely got 
up and well printed. Its success is evinced by the fact that the 
first edition hhs already .run out. ^ * They are full of veiwo a.nd 
hold our attention rivetted up to the end. How much of human 
interest there is in these stories dealing with the fortunes of 
Fvmces, giants, fairies and animals! Nor must we forget the 
artists, Messrs, 17. Kay and Sons. The pictures have been nicely 
conceived and beautifully executed and are full of expression 
which gives them an air of re.dity often wanting in similar pictures 
by Indian artists.” 

' Indian Education writes :*■ 

These stories are more or less in the Arabian Nights vein, and, 
being told in correct idiomatic English, are suitable for lighter 
reading* for school libraries. But perhaps the chief interest of the 
book lies in its remarkable illustrations, by XJ, Bay, whlctf show great 
vigour and humour. It is interesting to add that like all original 
work they owe much to borrowed elements, Persian, Japanese and 
European, Imb they remain quite novel, and will repay careful study. 
The book is excellent value for Rs. 2. . We fancy it would sell in 
England, 
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